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FOREWORD 


The subject of this monograph by Dr. Mohan Sinlia Mehta is the 
external policy of the Marquis of Hastings in its bearing utio n .the 
relations tof the Indian States with the Government of India j Th e 
period of his rule is one of the most important- epochs in the history 
of the BritisK power ^n India. The foundations of _^s- political supre- 
macy were laid" by him orPa firm and abiding basis] Strongly opposed 
as he was before his arrival in India to the (ailiby of <;xtension of 
territory and of interference in the affairs of Indian States, he found 
reason to modify his views, immediately aftw he assumed office. He 
dejiarted from the ring-fence jxilicy of his predecessors and vigorously 
carried out a policy of bringing all the Indian States into a position of 
subordinate alliance with the British power and keeping thern isofated 
from each othefiXTlie treaty-map of India was mostly settled, as it i$ 
to-day, at the end of his term of office. H e shares with Clive, WTllesley, 
and Dalho^ie thii^c redit of having been among the great empire-bui lder^ 
of Britain in Indi aJ ^ 

After giving a bfief sketch of the circumstances under which Lord 
Hastings entered upon his term of office. Dr. Mehta gives an account 
of the principles which Lord Hastings laid down for himself and 
describes how.,i in the face of opposition from his councillors and 
disapproval by -the authorities in England, he steadily adhered to’ his 
^own policy and brought all the leading Indian Sta tC'j unill'r ti*v 
suzerainty of BriJai[i'. Lord Hastings had the good fortune to be served 
by a Tirilliant galaxy of administrators like Malcjilra and Munro, 
Metcalfe a nd Elphinstone. ,A11 of them were men of remarkable talents, 
wide experience and gra^d ideals and were imbued with a high sense 
of devotion to duty and of the mission of the British power in the 
East. 

Dr. Mehta has had the advantage of access to the manuscript records 
of the official correstxindence in the India Office relating to this period 
including the secret political consultations and despatch^. He has 
made full use of all the published material upon the subject and has 
given a \ivid and faithful account of the views, underlying 
motives and characters of the leading actors in the events of the 
period. 

Dr. Mehta is admirably equipi>ed for the task of a historian. With a 
spirit of research that neglects no available source of information and 
with a shrewd discrimination in the use of his materials, he combines 
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a sober well-balanced judgment, a broad-minded outlook, a spirit of 
fairness and a ^pse of historical projwrlioii and perspective. With his 
excellent command of flawless English and a flowing narrative style he 
has succeeded in making his monograph a very readable and attractive 
performance. He is free from the bias of partisanship and Ihe love of 
polemics. His stand-ixiint is that of the historian who seeks to arrive 
at the truth. In our estimates of administrators agd statesmefi we are 
often apt to make too Rule allowance for the circumstances which bent 
their principles, for their environments and difficulties and for the 
importance of the ends they had to achieveV The maxim that “the end 
does not justify the means” cannot be applicd^n matters of state imlicy 
with the same rigour, as it is in private lifeA The statesman who is 
actuated not by an}' selfish personal motives out by a regard for the 
highest interest of hii nation or country, may well claim a mitigation 
of judgment in his favour. Even here the fewer the exceptions we 
recognize to the ordinary rules of ethics, the better. The leniency of 
judgment which history may be disposed to exerci^ is the result of 
a balance of the good and evil results of their acts.\^ Bismarck or 1 
Cavour cannot be tried by the same standards of conduct as an Orsinil 
In oiir own ancient literature and in our books on the Arthasastra 
there ^ plenty of evidence to show that the conduct of the foreign 
policy of sovereigns was not governed by the same ethical considera- 
tions as the intercourse of individuals in private life .^Empires are not 
built by saints or milk-sops, nor is the consolidction and unification <n 
a country brought about without force or pressure If the conduct o^ 
Ixird Hastings sometimes involved a deiiartiire from strict principle, it 
has to be remembered in his favour that he was a great empire-builder. 
The one incident in his career as Governor-General which it is perhaps 
most difficult to excuse is his connection with the Palmer scandal in 
Hyderaliad. Even here his general disinclination to interfere in tlie 
internal affairs of the Indian States might have added to the facility 
with which thoughts and convictions are moulded, too often uncon- 
sciously, by jirivate wishes and interests. • 

The relations of the Indian States with the Government of India 
have been prominent among the topics now engaging the public 
attention in tbis country. While the Indian Princes have been 
complaining of the gradual encroachment upon their status and powers 
and pressing for a definition of their status once for all in terras of the old 
treaties which were entered into by; Lord Hastings and his successors, 
the subjects of the Indian States have also been agitating for a re- 
cognition of their rights as against their rulers. The agitation hy the 
Princes led to the appointment of the Butler Committee, whose rejiort 
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has failed to give satisfaction to the Indian rulers or their subjects or 
to the people of British India. Two or three question^ have specially 
come to 'the fore. Dr. Mehta does not enter into the question whether 
the political tie of the Indian States is with the Government of India 
or with rtie British Crown. But he discusses the question of the 
character of "the internal sovereignty claimed by the Indian Princes. 
The precise category to be assigned to the Indian States in inter- 
national law is to the academic lawyer as fascinating as it is baffling. 
The fact is that for various purposes including the administration of 
justice, the Indian States are treated .as foreign territory beyond the 
jurisdiction of the British Indian Courts. They' are in other respects 
subject to ^the suzerainty of the British Government with all its 
practical implications and corollaries. The body of law applicable to 
them can at best be spoken of only as quasi-international law. To the 
rulers themselves and to their counsel, the letter of the treaties may 
possess a predominant interest; but to the practical statesman and to 
the subjects of the Indian States, the vital issue is what are the rules 
and usages by which the relations of the British Government and the 
States are and have been, governed. The conclusions arrived at by Dr. 
Mehta, after an impartial exajpination of the facts must commend them- 
selves as fair and reasonable. l*How far thejndian States were suhordi- 
nate m their internal concerns is a question the answer to which” as 
^ated by Dr. Mehta “depends on the extent and character of the 

interference exercised in their affairs by the British Government 

through its pojitical represen^tive (c alled an Agent, resident or envoy) 
at the Court of Jhc Indian Princes.” He considers it far more heljiful 
to examine the question of interference with a view of finding out 
whether and to what extent its exercise affected, imixiired, or destroyed 
the sovereignty of the Indian Rulers, than to approach it for its 
justification or otherwise. According to the letter of the treaties and 
the declared views of the jwlicj^ of the British Government at the time 
of the treaties, the Princes were in many of the States left absolute 
within their territories7\ Lord Hastings himself emphatically told 
Metcalfe, “The fact of iimadministration is unquestionable and must be 
deplored. Does that however, decide the mode in which ^Iteration is 
to be effected? Where is our right to determine that the amount of the j 
evil is such as to demand our taking the remedy into our hands. His 
Lordship in Council observes that the necessity stated is altogether 
constructive. Were such a pretence allowable, a powerful State woulTT' 
never want a colour for subjugating a weak neighbour. The consequence, 
is so obvious that no principle in the law of nations leaves room for' 
acting on such a presumption.” 
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Buf Lord Hastings himself felt compelled-to interfere sometim es ii 
tfi^ internal aff^s of the State in the very interests q?~the_nHere an^ 
their subjects. As pointed out by Dr. Mehta, the basic principles of 
the Company’s engagements with the States were incompatible, if not 
illogical. Dr. Mehta arrives at the conclusion that “As regards th^ 
treaties it will be conceded that they alone can neither obstruct 
development, nor prevent a change in the relative -posittoei' of fSe” 
ooutracting. parties. The actual relations therefore have to be estimated 
jin the light of the conditions prevailing at the Itme of the interpreta- 
tion of the treaties and not at the time when they were rtmde.^ The 
equality of status of the earlier treaties and even the absolute rule 
guaranteed by Hastings’ engagements would not accurately describe 
the actual relations, if they were not in practice regulated by these 
provisions. U His fina^ conclusion is that the States were sovereign to 
the exten'b. and up to the time that they were allowed by the British 
Government to wield the powers of sovereignty and that therefore even 
in regard to internal Government, the States could only be considered 
semi-sovereign. His conclusion is fully in accord with the finding of the 
Butler Committee, who were unable to find some formula covering the 
exercise of paramountcy. Is it then wise at this stage to frame any rigid 
definition ofthe relations of the Indian States and the British Government.^ 
As_observed.hy..l5ir William Lee- Warner “There is no question that there 
is a paramount power in the British Crown; but perhaps its extent is 
wise ly left undefined. There is a subordination in the Native States; but 
jierhaps TThs better understood and not explained.” Any definition of 
the relations at this juncture can only bring about the usual results of 
arresting a natural process of revolution^ 

One mournful reflection forced by a perusal of this monograph, as b}- 
the history of India generally, is how the system of personal rule with 
its tendency to promote (lersonal allegiance to the ruler with its 
accompaniments of conflicting personal claims and mutual jealousy 
and enmity betAveen the aspirants to sovereignty tends to weaken the 
State and hinder the grow'th of nationalism and renders a people unfit 
for survival in the struggle against a people whose patriotism and 
sense of na/^ionality have been nurtured by a system of a constitutional 
rule. 

P. S, Sivaswamy Aiyer. 

Mylapore, Madras 
' 7 - 10 - 1989 . 
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The present position of the Indian States is a difficult and indeed 
unique problem. The subject baffles the student of political constituUmiSr 
while the international lawyer excludes it from his province.tXhe 
-development -of. t he relations of the_ S tate s ._with_ Ttr't'^b Ipdin 
followed no rul e o f law ” or system, not even a uniform policy. The, 
history of other countries, whether anciuni in iiiodti'll,”Turnishes no 
precedent or parallel to help the student of the Indian inter-statal 
relations. ^Moreover, “the confusing ^rrety ip..tbeijLsiae. the ir orif^ j^ 
and their development ” (Lee-Warnej^ add greyly to the difficulties of 
subjecting the study to a scientific treatmeiw It is littlf surprising, 
therefore, that the great authorities on constitutional law and political 
science of to-day have not noticed the Indian States except in a 
most cursory manner. The ordinary citizen, the Indian ruler and the 
British administrator can derive no help from their writings in solving 
one of the most knotty of constitutional problems. And this is by no 
means a small or negligible affair.^^ 

A few figures which are familiar enough need only to be cited to 
show how important the matter is, and what a large proportion of the 
human family is affected in its discussion. There are over 650 odd 
States of varying sizes which are allied to, but, technically speaking, 
are beyond, British India. They contain a population of over 68 million 
souls and their area i.s nearly 825,000 square miles. It was inevitable 
that the social welfare and the political future of such a large 
portion of the human population as thi.s, would come some day 
to the forefront of public discussion. This tendency is showing itself 
now. The Great War has hastened its pace, as it has done in many 
other directions. 

In a person belonging to one of the most ancient and renowned States 
of India, and thus directly interested in their progress and prosperity, 
some eagerness and even a little impatience to approach the study of 
this perplexing problem may be perhaps more readily forgiven. This 
desire, cherished for a long lime, is at once the apology of the author 
for adding one more volume to the millions already queuing up at 
the door of the unoffending general reader whose day of twenty-four 
hours, he cannot pretend to lengthen even by a second. 

It was at the London residence of a keen scholar of social, political 
and international affairs {Dr. C. Delisle Burns) in the winter of 1925 that 
the suggestion was made to the author by his host to write on the 
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twlitical position of the Indian States. This advice broug^ht the subject 
from the reabji^of desire into that of action. 

fiut this decision did not by any means clear away all the difficul- 
ties which had long deterred an attempt to write a l)ook on the 
Indian States from the impartial standpoint of an unofficial student. 
The ‘urge’ within was for studying the “Relations” as they exist 
to-day, so that avenues might be opened for ^he discussron of this 
difficult problem and the line of its solution. This, however, proved to 
be an almost impossible ambition for a non-official, whether in India or 
in England. The material, useful and relevant to a study of this 
description, is not aecessible to the public. After much disappointment 
and indecision, the author found himself gliding backwards along the 
course of historical development of these relations, until his foot 
wasted in the small^ niche of the period of Lord Hastings’ governor- 
/generalship. Then followed a process of ruthless digging which 
dragged on for over a year and a half. At the end of that anxious 
period, with intervals of typical London fog and English weather, 
both in the physical and the mental world, he was advised by persons 
qualified to speak, that a room had been constructed out of the 
original small hole, into which the public could be invited. It cannot 
lie predicted with any certainty whether the credulous visitor will 
return satisfied or feel deceived after examining the contents of this 
small unpretentious building. The author does, however, wish to warn 
the general public against a certain disappointment, if they expect 
the luxury and artistic decoration of rich literature in this humble 
simple cell of a student. And the {lartisan guest is bound to be 
annoyed if he seeks strong colours of one choice or another. 

It IS now not a matter of regret to the writer that his book should 
be confined to a period so remote from the present as Hastings’ time 
is. This study has revealed to him the great importance of that period 
in the history of the constituWeuial relalions of the Indian States with 
the British Indian GovernmeiitUjdastings’ Governor-Generalship marks 
the turning point in the coilPse of these jxiUtical relations. It was in 
his time and through his deliberate policy that the Indian States as a 
ss finally and completely lost their international statu^|| 
vWhen Hastings arnv jd in India in 181.9, many independent States were' 
onnected with the JBritish,.hgiM****St others were their powerful 


rivals, whilst some predatory bodies disturbed the peace of the c^ntry. 


I^y their military ascFndaney, as a result chiefly of Wellesley’s policy 
the British had already attained a positijon,j}£„|uperiority. I Hasmjl 
aimed at raising it to one of stfpremso!^ This was to be acmevediV 
the sunoression of the Pindari.s. the .subiiiositinn of rival nowers and 
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^the conclusion of political alliances with other free States. * He . 
determined to accomplish his object by -pegQtiation if w«sible, by war 

T This ambitious scheme was opposed both by his colleagues in In^a 
"and his employers in England. Military operations against the 
Kndaris were, however, permitt^. But this did not satisfy Hastinjjs/ 

ffhe breal#-up of thf Maratha confederacy as well as their i^ 

dependence and roping the T&jpnt kingdoms withiit the pale^^pjT 
British protection were indispensable~for the establishment of Britis^ 
paramountcy..^ 

ftii"Rupture with the Marathas was inevitable. The Peshwa smar^d 
under tE e ~' p r ()V l sloiis o f th ' e tr ea ty o f Bassein . Hh diseonfeent and the 
influe nce oT his position ov er other pr inces led to the'waTof T8J7 — IR" 
resulting'Th BrTRsh victory. The Maratha confederacy was ffhally 
destroyed aitll — the Peshwaship abolished. The British acquiredj 
political supremacy, ^he Indian States (excepting, of course, the 
Punjab and Sindh, then regarded as external States, and nominally 
excluding Sindhia) accepted a relation of “ Subordinate Co-operation”. 
This was effected sometimes by m^ilitary, at others, by diplomatic 
action. Thus, Hastings’ ideal was fully realised. Before he left India 
in 182.S the British paramountcy over most Indian states was estab- 
lishedj' and thenceforward openly avoiyed. This necessarily and 
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i^ally affected the sovereign position of the Indian rulers.' 

The account of this significant change forms the subject matter of the 
following pages. In weaving this story the threads have been spun 

from the pa])ers of the East India Comi>any. There exists in these 

ample and authentic records, now carefully jireserved at the India 
Office in Whitehall, some of the most valuable material for historians 
and research workers. Since the controlling authority of the English 
Company resided in London, they naturally called for and received an 

elaborate report of the activities of their agents in India. This fact 

to-daj’ confers an invaluable advantage on the student of Anglo- 
Indian history. The correspondence of the British Political Agents and 
Residents with the Council at Calcutta, and also of the Governor- 
General with the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors (which, 
in reality, was under the dictates of the Board of Control), has 
been the chief source of this study. The text of the various Treaties 
is, of course, public property, but the study of the strategic and 
political factors influencing the negotiations was indispensable for 
understanding the course of events and in making up this narrative. 
Among the secondary sources the published works of contemporary 
and later writers w'ere also very useful. 
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If is true that in writing this book the author depended almost 
entirely on British sources, and to that extent it can be considered 
onesided. He feels not a little disappointed that he could dot, duQOg 
his stay in England, utilise other (Indian and unofficial) sources to 
replenish, even to correct or confirm his information and* conclusions. 
It is believed that there exist in Marathi some useful documents 
which might further illumine the subject of Aylo Maratba relations. 
But the place and authority of those papers, apart from the difficulty 
of language, must, by themselves form a separate subject of diligent 
research. The author’s desire to finish the work in Europe before 
returning to the "daily round, the common task” of official life 
in India was responsible for this unfortunate omission to reach other 
sources. After making this admission, he feels free ’o affirm tliat, 
judging from the sjecret nature of the writings he consulted, the 
candid and unguarded language of those letters and also the character 
of the writers, it is not likely that his conclusions would have been 
substantially modified had he waited to examine other sources also. 
If this assertion proves wrong in the light of later research, nobody 
would be pleased more than he, as the discovery of his error would 
only mean the triumph of truth and the advance of historical 
knowledge. 

To an ardent Indian nationalist this book is almost sure to prove 
depressing reading. The story of bitter dissensions and personal 
jealousies through which able, brave and even independence-loving 
princes and ministers sacrificed the true interests of their country can- 
not be pleasant to any one. India was certainly not at the height of 
moral or political power in the eighteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries, and if history can teach some wisdom and if men can 
benefit by their own blunders, an earnest and honest study of even 
the dark periods of this nation’s history is sure to be of great 
advantage at the present time of its trial and internal antagonism. 
A strictly truthful representation of the past, even when it was not 
glorious, can be of real service to the country'. 

In undertaking this work the inspiration came, as has been already 
acknowledged, from that kind friend. Dr. Delisle Burns, then of 
the London School of Economics and Political Science and now Professor 
of Citizenship at the University of Glasgow. But for his generous help 
and sincere friendship this thesis would never have been written. It 
‘"is a pleasure for the author to tender him his sincere gratitude. The 
actual preparation of the work was conducted under the able guidance 
of Professor Henry Dodwell of the London School of Oriental Studies. 
He is a well-known authority on the British period of Indian History', 
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and it was a rare advanta^^e to sit at his feet for learning' methods of 
research. Week after week for nearly two years, that great master of 
historical perspective watched, guided and corrected the author's 
labours. To him, therefore, the writer owes a large debt of gratitude. 
Professor Hafold Laski, the London School of Economics and Political 
Science put the author under a sense of deep obligation by consenting 
to go through the wqjk just before it was finished. His suggestions 
were particularly helpful in writing the concluding portion of the 
chapter on Sovereignty. Prof. Laski has a large number of friends 
and admirers in all the continents of the world, and, therefore, an 
expression of this gratitude may be a very common-place business for 
him, but for the author it is the sincere performance of a pleasant 
duty. 

In the manuscript stages of the work, the author received enormous 
help from another very kind friend. Miss K. M. Heilemann. For 
many months Miss Heilemann knew no leisure and had no spare time 
for anything else on account of the labour which she very generously 
undertook in order that the work might be completed early. She took 
over the drier and duller part of the task. It is difficult to find 
appropriate words for publicly expressing this gratitude for her noble 
sacrifices. This is a suitable occasion for the author to acknowledge 
the help he received from the Staff at the India Office, both in 
the Library and the Records departments. The kind permission 
given by the Under-Secretary of State for India to examine the 
numerous Secret Consultations, and the readiness with which the staff 
supplied and the attendants transpiirted those bulky volumes backwards 
and forwards, were indeed most useful. Mr. Ottoweil, the Superinten-' 
dept of Records, was ever ready to serve the author in every way open 
to him. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer, in consenting to introduce this book to 
the public, has conferred a great favour on the aut hor, which he 
wishes gratefully to acknowle^fge. fiven when other business pressed 
heavTIy'on hTmr~5iF~Sivaswamy undertook to write his Foreword. It 
w'as no doubt a sacrifice for him to 3o that. It is no small satisfaction 
to an author that his effort should be appreciated by others, but when 
w'ords of commendation fall from a man of the eminence, erudition 
and judgment of Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer one is particularly thankful for 
the encouragement. 

This account of public acknowledgment of the author’s gratitude 
cannot be closed without inc l uding a nother big item. The preparation 
and publication of this work would not'~BWe been possible without 
the gracious help that the author received from Maharaj Kumar Sir 
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Bbapal Singhji Sahib k.c.i.k., of Mewar. Leave on very liberal terms 
was sanctioned to the author by his orders, for travelling abroad and 
for studying social and educational institutions in foreign countries. 
It was during this time that this book was written. The Maharaj 
Kumar Sahib may not, in his princely generosity, realisi under what 
an abiding debt of gratitude he has laid the author, but the latter 
feels it his duty to express respectfully and jpublicly hig own deep 
feelings of thankfulness. 


Udaipur, 
October 2, 1929. 


M. S. M. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE BACKGROUND 

1 ^The statesman who suceeeded and superseded Lord Minto 
wa^clestined to effect a momentous change in tfce political* position of 
the British Power in India, esjiecially in its relation to the Indian 
States, ^he Earl of Moira (later the Myquis of Hastings) entered on 
his high duty on the 4th October l^rtllHe had seen service in the 
American War of Independence, and made it a condition of going out 
to India that he should be app<Mnted Commander-in-Chief as well. 

|/lmmediately after his arrival, the new Governor-General began 
diligently \o study .the situation, and with that end in *iew, he 
enquired vigorously into all asiiects of the administratioi^ A few 
months later he undertook his first tour of Upper India] V 

This investigation did not take him longil^nd he soon came to 
the’conclusion that the state o f affair s require d drastic treatme nt. He 
was convinced that the situation was fraught with danger, which 
could only be averted liy prompt action.', 

2M.ess than ten years had passed since the M qrq uig oL-Welleslev 
had left India.^^ is well-known that his policy had been condemned) 
by the Court of Dire ctors^ad thak-Etejct 'nstr^ctions_ had bemi laiJ 
down for his succc^siirs to mirs uc ji more moderate and pacific course 
t oward s the Ind i an S tates ^’hey were rcqurr-ffT jp mn'nr»o;n~ T hn~g7/^./. 
qwo_in_j)()liUc)a_niaUeiir^to du. nnthiniRL. tQ_einbr oiI the Company in 


wars with them , more particularly with the; M-ratha States. No ambi-] 
tipus schemes of territorial agg madis emeiit or extenai^.nf ^pherw off 
influencej yfire-pe^itte ^ Tlie treaties, which had already been concluded ' 
with the Princes, were to be maintained! But no measure was to be 
undertaken to increase the political responsibility of the Companyt^ 
guiding motive for that decided policy of restraint and withdrawal 
arose from the desire of the Directors to effect economy and also to 
avoid the appearance of aggressiveness in their Indian administration^)* 
Cetcrefore, jirobi^ly in spite of himself. Lord Minto w.a.s no t 
a ble to continue LordT Wellesley's work of ma king the British the 
l^ramount Power in. tlic . country. The resjjlt_Arag. that he witnessed 
tlm unwelcome spectacle of th^ increasing .yMuacer ..of ri vals ahd the 
predatory-associations^ Whether it was ow ing to his desire 

1) Proceedings of the Court of Proprietors approving the action of the Court 
of Directors. (The Atialic Annual Iifgi$ter 1806 part II. p. 352. N. B. The order 
of pages is wrong in the volume.) 
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to conform to the wishes of his employers, or because he was "pre- 
oeeupied with measures to counteraet the possibility of a French 
invasion overland,! with quelling the mutiny of the Madras army,* 
and later with wresting from France and her Dutch friends, Bourbon, 
Mauritius ahid Java,* the fact remains that^ there had been very 
little change of any great political importance in the Com})any's 
position in^India since 1806^ 

While it is true that during Minto’s time some Chiefs of 
BundeHrfiand* and the Sikh St«fes south of the Sutlej* had been takfep 
unyiet-British protectmii^ the latter with the object of setting up a 
barrier against the rising power of Ranjit Singh, the position remained 
substantially the same as had been determined by the Treaties of 
1805 and 1806. 

■" At the time of making over his charge, Lord Minto must have 
thought that the relations of the Comj>any’s Governmeift with the 
external and internal States, were, with the exception of the Pindaris, 
Tn a state of security. 

[A Treaty of Alliance, with the object of prejairing against the 
dreaded Frenth invasion, had been concluded with the powerful Sikh 
ruler of the Punjab in 1809.® Maharaja Ranjit Singh was a strong and 
ambitious sovereign. But he w 'as too sensible to risk a rup ture w ith The. 
British _arms. His strength and the position of his dominions were a 
security against aggression from the North-Western side. Between him 
and the British territory lay the Sikh States, taken under British 
protection by the Treaty of 1809. 

In the North, the Gurkha Government of Ne^lff^ had become 
overbearing even in Minto’g time. The dispute arose over the possession 
of the districts of Butwal and Seoraj in Gorakhpur. ^ It led lo the First 
Nepal War, 1814-16, which cost the British army and the Indian 
treasury a heavy pricCjJ 

■ Beyond the frontiers of Bengal, on the Eastern side, were the 
dominions of the King of Burma. Relations with him had been 


(l) With that object he sent embassies (Malcolm) to Persia, (Eiphinstone) to 
Afghanistan and (Metcalfe) to Maharaja Ranjit Singh. A treaty was also conclu- 
ded with the Amirs of Sindh in 1809. (Aitchison's Treaties, Engagements and 
Sanads — 1909 Edition — Vol. VII. pp. 351-8.) * 

2) Minto to the Secret Committee 12th October 1809, Wilson: Mill’s History 
of British India (1845) Vol. 1. p. 288. 

^ Loe. Cit. pp. 329 to 368. 

#) The Rajas of Rewa (p. 238) Orchha (p. 84) Panna (p. 109) and other Chiefs 
of that Province — Aitchison Op. Cit. Vol. V. 

j) Proclamation issued. May 1809 (Aitchison Op. Cit. Vol. VIII. pp. 196-7). 
0 Loe. Cit. p. 144. 

7 } Prinsep. History of the political and military Transactions in India during 
the administration of the Marquess of Hastings. (1825) Vol. I. pp. 69-70. 
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diffifuJt ever since the time of Sir John Sbore.y Negotiations and 
diplomatic missions were resorted to in order to smooth over the 
difficulties whScfh arose from the immigration of thousands of refugees 
from the province of Arakan, belonging to Burma, into the British 
district of Chittagong.^^he relation with Burma continued in that 
state all through tlie period of lyord Hastings’ ruled /At one time in 
3 818 the Burmese protest assumed a menacing aspect and led to an 
ultimatum on the part of the King to the Indian’ Government demand- 
ing the surrender of their province of Eastern Bengal upto Murshidabad. 

1 The Governor-General was able to avert a rupture by the humorous 

I device of treating the letter as a forgery and returning it to Ava with 
a complimentary message.* 

This was, briefly speaking, |the state of the external relations 
of the Government to whieli Moira succeeded.j But it is the position 
of that Government In relation to the Internal States, which concerns 
this study, and this subju^is one wlrfch offers, inquirer of the 

]^iod, great nerulexities.ra Bi [tJflJB A 

^ First among them may ne'^aken the el^^s^f States whi^ 

Wund t)y ties of subsidiary alliance. ■i Vj’ejh wa, the NlzamVth(ij6 ^aek war‘a 
the ^ahar ajas <)f~M ysore and J'tavancore. and the Nawab M’azij 'of O udhl 
fall in this group. British Residents were stationed at their Courts, L 
supported by British forces, responsible for the external defeime of the] 


ueteime o 

country. Internal order was also maintained, and in Owih, even' 
revenue collections were frequently made with the help of the sub- 
^aidiury troops." The extent of the interference to be exercised by the 
I British Resident in tlie government of individual States varied according 
' to the provisums of the different t ro^tj es. But they were all more or 
less dependent on British support, and the letter of the treaties could 
seldom be observed in actual practice. 

can easily lie imagined tliat the Princes concerned were! 
keenly dissatisfied with the loss of their power and independence. 
They could not like a sj stem w'hich crippled them politically', res- 
tricted thej^ freedom and lowered their prestige. 

The Nizam was sullen and discontented. He had ceased to take 
an active interest in his Government when he jkaw that he was not 
free eveii'to choose his own ministers.* The Pewiw’a, however friendly 
e might aiipear to be out of .self-interest, felt a desire to regain the 
ately lost supremacy of the Maratha Empire and to free himself from 


he jkaw 
’ewiw’a. 


that he was not 
however friendly 


1) Malcolm. Political JJialory of India. (182(j) Vol. I. pp. 549-5T3. 

2) Loc. Uil. pp. ST4-575. 

S) Haillie's evidence before the Select Committee ftf the House of Commons. 
Parliamentary Paper (7.35-VI) 1831 — 32 Vol. XIV. p. 60. 

♦ ) Kaye, t^electiona from the Papers of Lord Metcalfe, p. 222. 
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foreign control. 1 The Maharaja of M 


3^^e, 


lately invested with ruling 


powers, ywas smarting under British controMyF.ven the Nawab VVazir 
of Ouah .was bitterly complaining of the meticulous suj)ervision 
exercised over his affairs by the Resident.* There was all this dis- 
content and*bitternes^J " 

Bui they re alis ed t he hopelessnes s of their cause and kncAV 
lliat they cou ld nut regguL. thei r form er power or status. ,They auh=_ 
mitted tqJiJiaJji&yita iJie , e i Oicii nut nf a motive o f self-interest or in a 
'sjnrit of resigmdion. 'J’hey could feel thernselyes si nking slowly into 
political obscurity. The State armies, with the excei)tion of the 
contingents commanded by the British officers, were poorly equipped 
and most inefficient.* 'J'he rulers, th emselve s, felt that they wer e 
maintained on their thrones by their British allies, and so became 
increa.singly^TrresponsTnie and U illf f spoiTsi ve'To fhe public ojrinion of 
their subjects. * 

1 Moreover, to some of them, British alliance, even British 
nterferenee, was indeed welcome. The Ga ekwa r of ^aroda surrendered 
jiiis independence, in order that the British might re.storc him to 
/security and rid his State of troublesome rivals, and violent mercenaries. 
%iL _Kao was glad to utilise their help in reducing his rebellious 
Jagirdars and in stabilising his authority over them.® The Nauab 
VVazir was obliged to seek the approval of the British Resident in 
mutters of daily administration.’ Making allowance for the differences 
^^)f degree in their respective positions, all the subsidiary States, it ' 
might be said, had begun to feel the British a.scendancy as a hard {iici.) 

^Similarly situated, although not so important politically, as the j 
subsidiary States, werg a large aumber of Chiefs, who liad been takcnT 
iinijg ) - Bri|jsh p f ^^tgctipn hv formal trpntie.s ,and ^hcy '' 

resembled the former in the matter of their dependence on the British 
Government, and, in common with the subsidiary States,] the) had 
surrendered their status of independence and freedom of intercourse 
with otler Kfates.^The pbtiR of difference between them was that the 


1) Wilson. Op, Oil. I. pp. 39-41. Prinsep. Op. Oil. Vol. 1. pp. 14-lo. Colebrookc. 
Li/e of Elphinetone. (1884) Vol. I. pp. 291-2 and 294. 

2) Correspondence between the Resident, Arthur Cole and Govtf Port St. 
George. Bengal Secret Consultations Feb. 18th, 1814. 

3) Oude papers, Home Miscellaneous Series. Vol. 518 pp. 340-342 and 528. 

4) Moira considered the forces of the Indian Powers combined with the 
Pindaris to be poor in strength. His Minute of December Ist 1815 Home Misc. 
Vol. 603 paras 19, 47, and 62. 

5) Wallace. The Guieoicar and his relations leith the British Government. (1863) 
pp. ^-87. 

6) Colebrooke’s lAfo of Elphinstone. Vol. I. pp. 250-1. 

7) Oude Papers. Op. Cit. pp. 531-534. 
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British Government did not maintain for their protection any specific 
force as it did for the subsidiary States. Nor did the protected States 
cnjrage themltflves to make any /egular payment to the Britiah 
Government. The Cis^Sj>tI ej Sikh^^the Chi^^ of Bundelkhand.^the 
Maharajas of Ko lhapur, Bha ratpur Mnd Alwar, the Naw ab. of llampur,''^ 
and many minor jirincipalities in Gujarat belong to this category^ 

About three months prior to I.ord Moira’s arrival in India, the 
British Government had concluded a fresh agi^eMnent with the Raja 
of Rewa, the leading Chief of Baghclkhand. The relations with that 
State had at one time almost reached the breaking point. Raja Jai 
Dev Singh, it was alleged, had refused to let the British force pass 
through bis territory or to establish the Dawk arrangement, and 
withdrew his Vakils from the headquarters of the Superintendent of 
Political affairs at Banda and of the commander of the British forces 
in Binidelkhand. Hc’was obliged to accept a fresh treaty in June 181.S. * 
While negotiations in connection with that treaty were in progress, fresh 
trouble broke out in Rewa. Some of the Raja’s Jagirdars broke out in 
levolt against the British, who suspected them of assisting the 
Pinduris. The affair was concluded by another treaty in March 
1814.* 


'I'be J_ at Mah araja of Bharatpur was flouting the authority of 
the British Resident at Delhi by refusing to receive the British Vakil 
at his Durbar. This was just a minor incident which did not 
amount to an act of hostility, but became the subject of prolonged 
correspondence.’ 

Another Prince with whom ticaty relations existed, the Maharaja 
of AJl^ur, had marched his army into Jaipur territory and taken 
possession of the two Forts of Dubi and Sikrawa, dcelining to return 
them to their owner, the Maharaja of Jaipur. When all threats and 
svarnings failed, a British contingent was moved to compel the aggressive 
Maharaja to retire from the territory of .laipur. This was a case of 
authoritative interference on the ijart of the British Government, to assert 
its control over the Raja of Alwar, who was in alliance with them.* 

The above instan ces tend to jirove that the Company’s Goverupient 
wa.s already asserting its superiority in the country. Lord Moira 
himself 'entertained no immediate fears from the Subsidiary and 


I 


1) Aitrhison. Op. Cit, (1909) Vol, V. jip, 243-24*5. 

2) Loc, Cit. pp. 246-24'9. 

Metcal fe to Adam— February 13th Bengal Secret Consultations, March 11th, 
1814. (No. 9), , 

4 ) Sutherland. Sketches of the relations subtitling betv>een the British Government 
tn Jndta and the different Native Stales, p. 98. 
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Protected States.rBesides the States included in these categories, (there 
remained some ^bthcrs vir tually indep endents ^.and a few v^olly 
unc onnected by treaties— kii^ -.* To _ibe J otter 
^ss belonged t he three M arat^'a States of' ^ir^lii a. ^honsl^ llaia ^d 
lToI^jyi2n Sritish ministers resided at the Courts of the first two, and the 
[Resident at Delhi was the channel of communication with the Holkar 
■Durbar. These three States had retained their iwlitical freedom and 
military independence? 

. — Th e tre aties_ with these three states were mere instruments 
of amity; thejr intercourse was completely unrestrained, and no 
control except in relation to the allies of the British Government, was 
to be exercised over them.”* 

• — TTiese States and their position of freedom and irresponsibility 
constituted, according to Lord Moira, the immediate danger to the 
British interests in India.’ ‘ • 

/ The wars of Wellesley's time had greatly shaken the Maratlia 
States. Their Governnient,$ were disorganised, the revenue eollection was 
very irregular, and general insecurity and disorder prevailed. Not only 
were they distrustful of the British ascendancy, hut they continued to 
cherish mutual jealousies and dissensions amongst themselves. 

TjiThe Raja of Berar, llaghuji was the weakest of the three. He 
had never forgotten the loss of his territories to the British after the 
previous war. But he w-as too prudent to risk a rupture with them. 
He fully realised his own military weakness, and during his lifetime 
he maintained an attitude of outward friendliness with the British 
Power, .showing his regard to them, y for example, by re-instating 
Jaswant llao Ham Chandra as his minister for foreign atfairs, at the 
instance of Lord Minto, who had protested against his removal.’ 
Experience had taught him that for stra tegica l reasons, the British 
were bound to assist him against external attack. In 1809, when Amir 
Khan, the I’athan Chief, and the Nawab of Bhopal, threatened to over- 
run Ragliuji’s territory, a force was sent out voluntarily under Colonel 
Barry Close to repel the intruders.® It is quite fKissible that, had there 
been any chances of the revival of the Maratlia Confederacy under the 


1) His Minute of December 1st ISl.'i. Hume Miscellaneous Series, Vol. (ifU 
paragraph 84. 

2) Grunt Duff’s — History of the Mahratlas, (1912) Vol. III. p. 317. 

3) His Minute of December 1st 1815. Op. Oil. paras 19, 47, 49 and 51, etc. 

4) Prinsep. Op. Cit. Vol. I.'p. 31. 

5) Jenkins' Despatch 12th December 1812. No. G. Bengal Secret Consultations 
ISth January 1813. 

6) Hough. History of Bhopal, pp. 55-57. 
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Peshwa, the jiroject would have received a hearty support from Baghuji. 
But he realised the futility of that ambition. 

'I'he eondififtn of llolknr's Court was very far from flourishing, 
■laswant Iliio's mental derangement followed by his death on the iOth 
October JUII, left the (Government of the country in a«i extremely 
precarious jmsition. 'I'ulsi Bai, one of his widows, assumed the regency, 
Mnlhar Bao, who had been adopted as Jaswant Bao’s successor, being 
then only four years old.' Amir Khan, through h!s agent, Cfiafur Khan, 
kept his hold on the inilitaiy, and Tulsi Bai as Begenl Mother 
managed the cunning intrigues of the Court. In this unsettled slate oi 
Holkar’s Gmernmenl after the death of .Jaswant Kao, there was no 
eonsisteiit policy at all. Public concerns and political programmes were 
wholly subordinated to personal interests and petty jealousies. The 
army was often in o|ien revolt, clamouring for its pay. The State was 
too disunited to ainJ at an\ studied opjiosition of the British Govern- 
ment, or to ni.fke any use of the political freedom which it then 
possessed. j 

^Jaulat Uao Sindliia was the most powerful of these indepen- 
dent Princes. He had a large army, and his resources were greater 
than those of the other two. But his State also was torn b> internal 
dissensions. At times, liis ministers proved too difficult for him) His 
military budgit far exceeded bis resoiirecs, tlius reducing the finanees 
of his Govciiirnent to .a miserable eonditicn. The result was tliat his 
generals were often obliged to raise money on their own account to 
(Miy their contingents. This affected tlie morale of his army, and the 
sensi of loyalty and discipline of its commanders towards the head of 
the .'state. ’I'he ehiei' of them were .Jean Baptiste Filoze, Bapu Bindhia, 
.Tagil Bapu and Ainbaji Pant. 'J’hey each eoinmanded from eight to ten 
thousand of all arms.* |Tliey yielded him little more than nominal 
allegiance and moved Ihroiigli their sovereign’s country at vvill^ 
levying contributions, and even plundering the dcjiendent Chiefs.? 
'I'he petty Chiefs and Hajas were also o source of coiisiderabie 
embarrassment to Maharaja Sindliia, and for years he was constantly 
engaged in ^educing those eoiituniacious Chiefs. Some of them, such 
as the Bajaj' of llagliugarh offered stubborn resistance even to the 
pow erful ’army which Sindia sent out against them.^ 

'yDnidat llao jyas yiat^ally^ jealous of the rising power of the 
British. He remembered what a large Empire his illustrious prede- 

1) Klalcolin's Central India, (1881) Vol, 1. pp. 960-868 and p. 283. 

2) Prmsep. Op. Cit. Vol. 1. pp. 96-27. 

3) Ihid and Malcoliu, Central India. (189i) Vol. 1. pp. 138-J39. 

♦) Resident with Sindbia to Moira 17th April No. 3 , Bengal Secret Consulta- 
tions 99tb April 1814. 
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cessor, Mahadji Sindhia had left him, and what a large poition of this! 
he had lost in his contest with the British^ He might have cherished ' 
ambili^is .of regaining his lost power, but his und.v ing* Jbalous.v of the 
Holkar house, and possibly also his consciousness of British superiority 
m militajy.-<fl^ngth, deterred him from any far-reaching designs to 
consnttaate Indian resources against the English. ’ 

Although he could not resist the temptation of mixing himself 
up in the intrigue*^ whicli were so rife, and no doubt had 
sufficient nationality to desire their success, Sindhia was evidently 
aware of the danger of provoking the resentment of the British 
Government, and in all probabilitj' never entertained any settled 
purpose of exposing himself to its irresistible infliction."' 

^Although his pride and self-interest alike forbade his favouring 
the British interests, or wishing them success, lie did not, it seems, 
desire any rupture with the Company. His attitude could not be 
considered as hostile to the British, in the second decade of the 
nineteenth century.* 

The three States last mentioned had been able to retain their 


independence as a direct result of the t’ornwallis-Barlow policy of 
J805-00. Its indirect, and certainly unfortunate eonseijuenee, was the 


growth of the 


From that date, the British Goveriinient withdrew from inter- 


vention in affairs outside its own territories and those of its allies. 


Tl^ independent I’rinces were weak, disunited and impoverished.* -• 
^ley had no military projects for employing their loose bands of 
irregulay soldiery, which developed into bodies of professional plun- 
derers. 'The Pindaris aimed at no conquests. I'lieir object was to secure, 
booty and ca^i Jor thgjnselsfs. General raiiiiie was their oc eiipation; 

■■I lid tlje_ -MLCakuess of tjie., rulers of Central India allowed theni_t<i_ 
grow bolder day by day. By the ye-ar Itili they had acquired a most 
menacing position. They were the terror of the population of all the 
States in Central India, and the enemies of the public peace in that 
quarteiv^ ^ 

Theirydepfedations were mostly greeted againsV the territories 
of Bhonsla llaja, and those ofAhe Peshwa and the Nizam. But although 
rendering lip loyalty to Holkar and Smdbia, they respected^^^ithcr, 
and plundered their subjects without any fear or compunction.'^ In fact, 
as Prinsep says:— “ Sindheea himself, the Bhoosla Raja, and the 




Vilson. Op. Oit. 11. p. 171. 

’rinsep. Op. Cit. Vol. I. p. 27. 

loira’s Minute of December 1st 181A Ob. Oit. nara .!>1. 
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Hindoo Chiefs of Bundelkhur^ were the principal sufferers by their 
depredations at this period.”* _> 

{ So far, the Pindaris had abstained from making .systematic 
incursions into British territory (with the exception of the solitary 
raid through Mirzapur and another attack on Surat in 1W2), nor did 
they molest British subjects or their projjerty.* But their growth wa.s 
becoming a public danger to the whole country, and the British 
Government took alarm when they saw their acfivities extAiding.^ 

In 181J, Lordy^into had re|iorted to the authorities in England, 
that the Pindiy'is were ravaging the provinces of Central India, 
and that the poinilalion was suffering cruelly at their hands.:' 
It was feared that after exhausting these are.as, their attention would 
he turned to the British iwovmees. The situation called for precau- 
Itionary measures. 

Besides taking proper military steps to drive the Pindaris away, 
should they venture an attack, full^ind accurate information about 
their strength and movements was e^ntial. With this object in view, 
a close system of secret news writers was employed to obtain that 
information. Captain Sydenham, the agent in Bcrar (under the 
Resident at Hyderabad) prepared detailed reports relative to the 
Pindaris, including statements regarding their various leaders, their 
homes, modes and weapons of attack and their strengtli in infantry 
and horse. He also 'kept the Governiiient constantly infoyiied of their 
movements, 

I' Roughly speaking, they numbered about 27,00 0 strong, under 
jlifferent leaders. The most prominent of them, T^iiriuxJ Khun, had 
lacquired remarkable strengtli, and “his land revenue at one time is 
(said to have amounted to fifteen lakhs of rupees a year.’’* After a 
startling career, His fortune declined owing to dissensions among the 
other Pindari leaders, and he remained in easy confinement under 
Amir Khan until I8I(). But other leaders, some of tiiem his own 
lieuteritiiits, were carrying on iiillage and pfcnder with ruthless 
audacity. Cliitu was the most jiowerful of these. Dost^i uhammatH,' 
Khuda Bak^, Kushal-Kunwar, Namd^ Khan, were oth^^conspicuous' 
men who were at tie head of bands of two to eight or ten thousand 
horsemen'each.'’ 


1) Prinsep. O/i. C'it. Vol. 1. p. 43. 

2) Grant-Duff (1913) Vol. I II. p. 330. 

3) Home-Misc. Series. Vol. 516 A. p. I. Despatch from Bengal Government 
dated 16th August IHll to the Secret Committee. ■ 

4) Grant-Duff. Op. Oil. (1913) Vol. HI. p. 336. 

5) I’indari Papers Home Misc. Vol. 516 A. p. 24. 
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Reports had been received of their moving south of the Narlwda 
and proposing to settle near Burhanpur and Asir round about 
Hundia in Sindhia's dominions. His Highness’s atteiit4oii had been 
drawn to the urgent necessity of frustrating those plans.' The need for' 
vigilance, aiid for keeping forces in readiness to punish the Pindaiis 
in case they should attack the British districts, began to be felt In 
the British Government. 


The Pathan Chiel^ Amir Khan, was making full use of his 
opportunities. Ever since he had joined Jaswant Rao Holkar after the 
latter’s escape from imprisonment in Nagpur, about the year 1799,- 
he had associated his activities with Holkur's Government. During the 
Regency of Tulsi Bai, he wielded real power in control of its forces. 
He had to stay away- often from' that Court, but his brother-in-law, 
Ghafur Khan, represented the Pathan interests and kept Amir 
informed of what was going on.* , 

Amir Kliaii was an able leader and a daring soldier. His forces 
were very etheient, and enjoyed the reputation of being the best 
equipped of all the Indian State armies.* In IHlf, Muhammad Shah 
Khan died, and his battalions iiasscd over to Amir Khan. According 
to the latter's calculation, the joint forces when mustered at Merta in 
Marwar, under Amir’s command, numbered 50,000 foot and 1*2,000 
cavalry.^ Keen if these figures exaggerate the real strength of the 
Pathan Cliief, there is no doubt that he wielded con.siderable power in 
Central India. Nominally attached to Hulkar’s Court, Amir Khnn acted 
quite indeiiendently . Since he had left Bhopal at Jaswant Rao’s invitation, 
his activities lay mostly in Rajasthan, exeejiting when he desired to 
attack the Raja Berar, in 1809 and again in 181f. His armies 
moved under his subordinates, levying eontributions from the petty 
Chiefs and big Princes alike, destroying tbeir forts and villages, if 
resistance/ was offered to their demands.'* 

Amir Khan iiiten ened in the affairs of the Rajput Stales,^ « hose 
ancient ruling liouses had maintained themselves for eenturie# past, 
in the country- round about the Aravallis. The leading States ol 
Udaipur, Jil^ur and Jodhpur were at the time reduced to a low 
condition of iioverty indeed. The disturbed and dssuiiited state of the 


1) Strachey to Moira, January Nth No. S8 Bengal Secret Consultation^,. 
January 28tli 181J.. 

2) Amir Khan's Memoirs by Bugawan-Ial (Calcutta 1832) p. !>7. 

3) Malcolm. Central India. (1824) Vol, I. pp. 284-286 and 300-304. 

4) Prinsep: Op. Oil. Vol. 1 p. 48. 

6) Amir Khan’s Memoirs. Op. Cit. p. 432. 

6) Prinsep: Op. Cit. Vol. 1. pp. 48-50. Malcolm. Central India. (1824) Vol. I. 
DD. 327 and 339. 
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Rajput country furnished a wide scope for the genius of unscrupulous 
Amir Khan. His army w.'is freely used in helping one Prince against 
another in thtft- feuds, and, having once gained a footing for himself 
amotigst them, he stayed to coeree them all to make regular payments 
to his hordes. These Stales, already weakened in the ctmrse of the 
l)ast fifty years, while the Maratlia Power was rising into prominence, 
were at this time a helpless jirey to the oiipressive visitations of the 
I’athans.' 


'The Company' had abrogated its engagement with Jaipur and so, 
with the exception of Alwar, all the States of the Rajput country^ 
remained outside Rrilish influence. Not only were tTTey' indepei^denO 
of Rritish control, like .Sindhia and Holkar, hut they were not even' 
under treaty relations with that Power, as vvere^^e Maratha States, 
^fbe Rajput States and the nrineipality of BJioiial wire, at the timejrfj 
Lord Moira’s arrival in India, the scene of confusion ancTdeprcdalipn. 1 
TiTe British Government was bound by treaties with Sindhia lynd 
Holkar not to interfere vuth them,* whilst Sindhia and Holkar them- 
selves levied tribute on them whenever jiossible. The Pathans, tlie 
Pindaris, and the Marathu armies had come to regard them as a rieh 
field for plunder. The feudatory nobles of those States were either in 
open revolt, or secretly intriguing against the ruling pows,rs,i5 
,'^n that condition the Rajput States felt the need of British assist- 
ance against the harassing Pathans. In the autumn of IBIT, Bhopal 
showed the same desire, when it was heard that the united forces of 


Sindhia and the Raja of Berur had renewed their attack after their last 
uiisueeessful attempt at reducing Bhopal.” y. 

Such was tlie political situation in India when Loid Moira took 


up the reins of his office. The problem of political relationship with 
winch he was faced was neither a simple nor an easy one. The new 
Goveriioi'-Geiieral very soon discovered that the situation around 
him was anomalous and |x>sse.s8ed elements of insecurity. The whole 


eountry needed pacifying, and he believed that the British ha^ 
the power to do this. The polic y of *‘ Ring Fence ”* tha^wns impnspft 1 
upon his predecessors, was respon sible for producing the situation 
wT lieli be deserilied in these words:- “We do not, in f act, at present, 
po ssess itiiv conmlete system, but parts of two very incongru ous 
systems an d most of the inronypnipnees we eyppripnee .'ire occasioned by 
_tbe discordanc y of th e two. ^ •— 


1) Amir Khan's Memoirs. Op. Cit. pp. 421-129 and 436-439 and Malcolm’s 
Ventral India. (1794) Vol. 1. pp. 329-330. 

2) The Treaty of 1805 with Sindhia and of 1806 wiHi Holkar. 

S) Hough. Op. Cit. pp. 93-94. 

4) A terra used by Lee-Warner. The Native States of India. (1910) p. 58. 


THE BACKGROUND 


IS 


“ Our first plan was to avoid meddling with the native powers. The i 
second was to control them all, and we have since attempted partially S 
to revert to. the first after having taken one half of the j5o*wers of India ' 
under our protection, and made the other half our enemies.”' 

^He thought the situation was full of danger, and that early action 
was needed to avert it. Not long after his arrival in the country lie 
wrote (on 1st Feb. 1814):— “I see around me the elements of a war 
more general than any which we have hitherto encountered in 
India.”* ) 

The general situation as he found it, has been reviewed in this 
chapter. It is now necessary to state the remedies which he proposed 
to apply. 


1) His Minute of December 1st Op. Cit. Paras 3G and 3T. 

S) Private Journal of the Marquis of Hastings . Vol. I. p, 4.7. 
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CHAPTER II 

"REVISION OF OUR POLITICAL ALLIANCES” 


The Board of Control and the Court of Directors^ 7n appointing 
Lord Moira as their Governor-General in India must have expected 
that he would carry out the instructions laid down for and observed by 
his predecessors in office, Barlow and Minto. 

S^Making in a dekiate in the House of Lords on the 11th April 
1791, when the question of the war against Tipu Sultan was discussed, 
he had denounced that war in unmeasured terms, declaring that ‘‘ A 
scheme of conquest, for the extension of territory, was not only held 
generally as an improvident act, but particularly so in India.” Referrin g 
to th e Gov_ernmejit oTladla, he said:-(‘‘ That Government was foum^ed 
in injustice and had originally been established by force.V’ He exclaimed 
further:— “The war which now' subsisted was a serious calami^’, 
whether ftivourable or adverse it w’as no less the subject of deprecation 
and regret.”! 

Although he expressed these views on tlie Mysore War of the 
days of Cornwallis, he was essentially different in temperament from 
men like Barlow in his general outlook on political affairs. It is nol, 
therefore, surprising, that his opinions on Indian matters underwent a 
complete change soon after his arrival in India, and he became the^ 
advocate of that very policy that he had condemned in his earlier JayR.| 

As is well known, the Minto Government had begun to take action ' 
against the Pindari danger. These freebooters directed their attack 
against the territories ^of the allie^- of the British, the Rajas of 
Buiidelkiyand, the Nizahi, the Peshwa, and also the Raja of Nagpur. 
The British were bound to protect those territories (with the exception 
of Berar) and were obliged to adopt precautionary measures for the 
safety of their own. With that end in view they organised a close 
watch on the activities and movements of the different Pindari leaders, 
and also undertook military measures to check their inroads into the 
British or allied areas.* 

y i^a study of the political relations between the British Government 
and tlie Indian States, the Pindaris have obviously no proper place, 
^hey were a class of “free Companies” whose iirofession was 
^plunder.J They never be came an organised po litical ct/mmunity in 
the sense of a territorial State. Therefore any space devoted to them 


1) Hansard. SI. George III. pp. 145-7. 

2) Home Mise Voh 51(5-A. pp. 13-15 and 19. 
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Wre requires an explanation. It must be recognised that the Yery 
lawless, uncontrolled position which they came to occupy in the 
country, gave them a political Significance. ^Although not a State 
themselves, they were the scou^e of all the other States of Central 
India. i Nominally residing in the jurisdiction of some Prince or other, U 
they respected neither their government, nor their laws,, nor their ^ 
territorial frontiers. 

As has already been remarked, the dominions of the Peshwa, tlm 
^Tizam, HolUar, Sindhia and Bhonsla, suffered alike from their_ 
'depredations. As they grew in strength and numbers, and as they 
extended their activity and organised their forces, they f)ecame the 
cause of serious concern to all the States. Some of them, as previously 
stated, were too weak to over])ower them, and others (such as 
Sindhia) were too proud to admit that weakness, more especially to 
their rivals, the British.' It is obvious, therefore, that the I’indari 
problem must have assumed a jx)litical complexion of considerable 
perplexity, and provoked in the minds of the rulers ^of that time, 
political speculation of far-reaching consequence. 'J'he military measures 
initiated by' the Minlo Government, and continued after Moira’s 
arrival, naturally attracted the lather’s early attention. Then again, 
the peculiar methods of Pindari warfare, and the consequent difficulty 
and disadvantage of carrying on operations against them, led the 
Governor-General to examine the whole question of iwlitical relations. 
/Hc saw that Central India was plunged into a state of serious dis- 
order and insecurity. And the Pindaris were ravaging these areas 
without any systematic check on the part of their rulers. In the last 
Maratha war, the British had considerably broken the pou er of Siudliia, 
Holkar, and the Raja of N.agpur. This was, however, followed by the 
jrolicy of withdrawal on the part of the British. Thus, the Pindaris' 
found a free field in which to grow and spread. They became a peril 
to public peace and private property.^ 

The consideration and the proper estimate of this Pindari danger 

f ed I.ord Moira to form his own views as to how to meet the situation, 
t was thus that his former opinions underwent revision and trans- 
lorniation. 

ille was naturally eager to destroy the Pindaris and establish 
peace in tlic country.' So fur as the question of ridding the country 
oLthe Pindari evil was concerned, there was unanimity of opinion 
Amongst the members of the Governor-General’s Council. There 
was a genuine desire to extirpate them by all legitimate’ means.^'* 


1) Straclicy to Moira January 8th No. 8, Gcngal SCcret Consultations January 
28th 18U. 
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But the means of achieving that purpose became a question of 
considerable controversy and discussion. I The Governor-General main^ 
tained that the question of the extermination of the pl^atory bodies! 
was intimately bound up_with the larger problem of the relations 
subsisting between the States of India and the East India Com_pany. 

thought that the destruction of the Pindaris could be effected 
without much difticui^. But that would not do. “ Having achieved 
your object* you cannot sit down without establishing such arrange- 
ments as would be necessary towards drawing a pennanent benefit from 
the success, and if we once set forth on that ground we shall find that 
we have opened a field of questions of immense extent. ” |^ It yas.j3iot 
^sufficient to suppress the Pindaris. . Their r» argani nti tinn must hr 
1 prevented, iiieir support mus t be cut off. > &imilarlv. it was necessary 
\to break Araii^TCflaiPs {Itttver, and reduce his army.f The Governor-; 
General believed that Amir Khan’s interests were identified'with those 
of Holkar. He asked whether the destruction of Amir Khan, which 
would mean the dissolution of Holkar’s Government, would not raise 
such issues as would excite th^ jealousy of the Peshwa and Sindhia. 

V y 

I'o him, the Pindari eruption was only the symptom, whereas he 
aimed at the destruction of the disease itself. The Pindari hordes must ' 
be extirpated, in order to confer peace and security on the country 
He argued that no peace could be permanent, without one supremi 
Power to maintain it, a Power which would be acknowledged supreme] 
by all the States, and to wliom all questions of peace and war would bej 
submitted for arbitration.) 

Since he considered the annihilation of the Pindaris inseparable 
from the revision of existing relations with the Indian States, he 
reviewed those relations in a minute, which he wrote on the .?rd April 
1814'.^ He felt convinced that they were in a state of confusion, and 
that most of the embarrassments which faced the Government were the 


3 


result of that confusion. There was resentment, friction and general 
restlessness on the part of those States. Neither side was satisfied. The 
British did not reap the full advantages of their position, and the 
States were keenly dissatisfied at the interference which the British 
Government exercised in their affairs, often in violation of solemn 
engagements. He complained in the same miij^ite:— “ We dd not, in 
the connections we establish with them, eitbjj^ [allow] to the native 
princes sjxmtaneity of action as independent rulers or exact from them 
obedience as feudatories.” 

^ 

1) Governor-General’s Minute dated April 3rd, No. 4, Bengal Secret Con- 
sultations, June, 31st, 1814. 

2) No. 4. Bengal Secret and Political Consultations, 3Ut June 1814. 
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After serious reflection on the situation, he came to the conclusion 
chat the case demanded a most speedy treatment. With the vier^of 
(removiiig^ ^those serious disadvantages and difficulties, Vhe Governor- 
General recommended that all the principal States should be invited 
to join a league which he proposed to form, with the British Govern- 
ment as its head. The members of the proposed confederacy would have 
to surrender the right of nmking war on onj another, and would j 
have to submit their differences to the arbitration of the British Power/^ 
as the acknowledged head of the League. He suggested that the 
proposal should be tactfully put before the Indian Princes, in a way 
that should not hurt their pride. According to his scheme, the States 
would enjoy real independence in their internal Govermncnt, and 
would also be free to regulate the succession to their sovereignties 
according to their own custom or desire.lTlt would be a genuine 
federation ‘ of States, internally free, but,_deiaivedLiif _the functions 
of external sovereignty. 

The subsidiary States 'would remain almost unaffected by the 
formation of tlve League. He anticipated that they would welcome it 
on the ground that they would regain that freedom in their domestic 
concerns which had been promised to them in their treaties. The llaja 
of Nagpur would be forced by circumstances to join it, and Lord 
Moira was determined to impose on him the condition of a subsidiary 
alliance before admitting him into the Confederacy.^ “ None but 
Sindhia apd Holkar, to whose mode of existence it could not be 
reconcilable would have the folly to remain out of the pale of 
security.”' And the Governor-General’s proposals involved the severance 
of all relations with those States which declined to “ improve their 
connection with us into the terms of the League.”* 

These were the views w'hich in the early days of his office 
Moira formulated for his government. They display his powers of 
imagination and his earnestness of purpose. \^t the same time, a closer 
examination of those proposals reveals a lack of Indian experience, 
leading him to propound theories both impracticable and inapplicable 
to the situation he was attempting to remedy. Considered in fKe 
abstract, his ideas appeared sound, and it looked as if thdy might 
successfully remove the various inconsistencies which had arisen in the 
field of Indian politics. But they lost their charm and value wh^ 
applied to the conditions for which they were intended . ) 

As Moira himself admitted, the subsidiary States would have found 
their position practically unaffected by his proposals. It might be 

1 ) Ibid. 

f) md. 
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expected that they would rejoice at the proposed restoration of their 
internal freedom. The fulfilment of that expectation, as^ i^oira lived to 
learn, could not be attained, even under his own regime. In spite of 
his strong disapproval of this method of interference, Moira himself 
was forced ^o admit its necessity. Once a State was deprived of its . 
independence, the loss of its military strength was a necessary 
consequence^. The rul^r was relieved of the primary responsibility of 
protecting his State against foreign aggression. Through that weakness, 
he almost invariably fell into a repose which was degenerating and 
demoralising in the extreme. Internal administration very generally 
suffered also, and trouble followed. Then the British Government 
sooner or later had to interfere to set matters right, often by force of 
arms.’ 

But at that time the chief embarrassment of the British Govern- 
ment was not due to the Subsidiary States. '£he th ree in dependent 
Maratha rulers were the chief cause of anxiety, since they would 
not acknowledge the 'Britisli supremacy or agree to be bound by 
subsidiary ties and reduced to a eondition of political impotence like 
the Nizam and the Gaekwar.^Sindhia and Holkar would not have found 
any advantage to attract them in Moira’s League. As Edmonstone 
remarked, ref^rfngJtc^Sindhia;— “ It is not appare nt injyhat W8>;_he 
could be in the slightest degree benefited by the arrangeme nt. I 
perceive no basis of negotiation .”* 

Lord Moira was either unduly optimistic or else he failed to 
, understand with whom he had to deal. He imagined that the full 
jsignificance and meaning of bis Scheme, namely, the acknowledgment 
jof the British as the feudal overlord, with other States as vassals, 

I would be agreed to, if only the Stales were approached in a tactful 
^manner. “Were we to tell them,” he wrote in his minute, “that they 
must become vassals, their pride would revolt, their apprehensions'* 
would take alarm.” He was far from correct in his judgment, that 
only the form in which the plan was presented to the Princes mattered, 
and that they would readily assent to the arrangement, if the meaning 
of the proposed confederacy were suitably explained. He must have 
soon learned that his imagination had not helped him to a^ correct 

( conclusion. The negotiations with the Raja of Nagpur and the Nawab 
of Bhopal, showed that even those Chiefs, in the days of their 
declining prosperity, were zealous to retain their independence. 


! 1) The evidence of Sir Richard Jenkins. Parliamentary Papers, 1831-32. (VI) 

f^Vol. XIV. pp. 25-26. 

2) Edmonstone’s Minute, dated 29tb April, No. 5. Bengal Secret Consultations 
I vial .Tiinn IRIi,. 
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^^iNone of the rival States, which were jealous of British ascendency, 
would have willingly supported the League. Therefore, for all practical 
purposes, it could not be brought into being without an appeal 
to arras, or, once formed, it would have remained no more than a 
riame.y ‘ 


A The Council of the Governor-General did not support him in his 
plan for a federation of States founded on feuc^l notions. The senior 
member of the Council,j Rdmonslone, a highly experienced civil 
servant of the Coinpan}*, who had received his political training under 
Wellesley, vehemently opposed Lord Moira’s proposals. He disputed 
Moira’s contention that the subsisting relations were ill-defined and 
conducive of frequent irritation. From his long exfierience and local 
knowledge, he urged that the pro|)oscd scheme was unsuitable and 
impracticable, and declared that the suggested change in the existing 
r^ations would lead to anarchy, confusion and warfare.* ) 

**^l’he controversy that began in the early months of” 1814 between 
Moira and his colleagues continued for close on two years. The 
opjiosition were strengthened in their attitude by the consciousness 
that they were acting in accordance with the declared wishes of the 
authorities in England, who had enjoined a policy of strict economy, 
and forbidden any stejis likely to lead to hostilities with Sindhia 
and Holkar. 

Lord Moira, allliougb he was thwarted and opiiosed in Council, 
still remained firm in liis views. In the summer of 1814 he decided to 
make a tour of Upper India. His extensive travel throughout the 
winter of 1814-15, afforded him an invaluable ojiporlunity of making 
personal ncciuaiiitunce with the various nobles, llajas and Nawabs, and 
of understanding the customs and institutions (irevailing in the 
country.* Amongst other things, this tour also brought him into 
contnet with a person whose help he sorely needed at that time, and 
he was not slow to aiail himself of this service. 

Amongst many of his other notable deeds, the masterful and aggress- 
ive genius of Wellesley had, during his term of office, trained a few 
distinguished officers, who played a very iraixirtant jiart in the annals 
of .\nglo-Indian administration. MaloJilm, Metjalfe, Eljihinstone and 
Jenkivis are famous figures on the jiages of British history in India. 
Although Ucllesley had been recalled, and Ins policy censured, yet, 
what one might term “ the Wellesley School,” survived in India long 


1) Tbid, ftnci Seton, another Member of the Council, also opposed the change 
in the reluttons with other States. His Minute dated fist June 1814-, No. 10. 
Bengal Secret Consultations of the same date. 

Kis Private Journal S Vols. Published 1858. 
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after his departure; And it is very interesting to note how this school 
influenced events in Moira's time. 

In his journey through Hindustan, he learned to value and admire 
the services he received from one member of that talented group. 
Charles (latdr Lord) Metcalfe was, at that time. Resident at Delhi. 
Moira’s first impressions of Mete(ilfe were derived from a perusal 
of the private letters which the latter wrote to the political secretary, 
John Adam, another disciple of the same school.' Ever since 1806, in 
the freedom of private correspondence, Metcalfe had, on many occasions, 
strongly condemned the policy laid down by the Directors, and so 
faithfully professed by Cornwallis and Barlow.* Such a person would be 
a lower of strength to the Governor-General in his disputes w'ith his 
colleagues. Being obstructed by his Council, Moira threw' himself into 
the arms of the Delhi Resident, whose political principles were so 
agreeable to him. 

• News of the British reverses in the Gurkha War distressed Metcalfe, 
and in November 1814, he wrote a note to the Governor-General on 
Hie jiroper mode of conducting operations.’' 'I'his was folloived by 
•another jiapcr in January lijl5, on the situation in India and his views 
on its treatment. His pajiers were very favourably received at the 
Governor-General’s camp./A number of points were put down for 
discussion with him, and lie was invited to the camp, where he sjicnt 
several weeks of the winter of 1814-15.* 

^ While Moira and Metcalfe agreed in their general outlook, it 
IS clearly visible that the latter was largely responsible for giving 
further and final shape to Moira’s views on the problem of political 
relationship. As the estrangement between himself and his Council, 
more particularly the vice-president, Edmonstone, grew' deejier, his 
confidence in Metcalfe increased day by day. When, in the autumn of 
1815, Moira returned to Calcutta, he took with him a lengthy minute 
prepared for him by his private secretary, Ricketts, based on the notes 
and opinions furnished by Metcalfe. y The Governor-General put that 
minute before his Council on his return.® It surveyed the whole 
situation exhaustively, from military and iiolitical standiwints, with 
regard to the Indian Princes and the Pindaris, and also contained an 

1) Adam to Metcalfe. November 15th 1813, private letter . Kaye’s Life of 
Metcalfe. Vol. I. p. 382, 

2) Kaye's Selectiotte from the papers of Lord Metcalfe, pp. 1-11. 

3) Kaye’s Life of Metcalfe, Vol. I. pp. 386-388. 

4) Loc. Oit. 1. pp. 397-398. 

5) Loc, Cit. p. 449. 

6) Minute of December 1st 1815, No. 5. Bengal Secret Consultations, June 
ISth 1816. 
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elaborate exposition of the creed which Moira had, by that time, 
embraced for his political conduct in India. “The policy it inculcated 
was indeed ^tuphatically Metcalfe’s policy. ”^Not only were the 
arnuments and the plan his, but in many parts liis own words were 
reproduced, as admitted by Ricketts in a letter to MetcSilfe.* In the 
opinion of Lord Moira, as expressed in that very interesting 
document, in order to avert the im|)ending ev^l, strong and urgent 
i^asures were desirable in the interests of the British Government in 
y^ndia./T he Maratha s and the Pindaris const ituted two great dangers.^ 
The former were di^nited as a result of the Treaty of Bassein, but 
could and would, at any tune, combine against the British by the 
impulse of their common hatred. “What m rivalship between them- 
selves, could exist so strong as their dread and hatred of our power?" 
What in the memory of wrongs could affect any one of them with such 
bitterness of animosity as the recollection of narrowed dominion, 
curta^ed revenue, diminished reputation and extinguished preponder- 
ance suffered from us ?’’> ' 

^ The Pindaris were strong and growing: they could command 20,000 
' fine horse, or even more. Amir Khan was able, clever and courageous, 

/ and had under his command a very efficient and well-equipped force* 
^which he was using to harass and oppress the defenceless States of 
^ ftajasthan. He was convinced that both Siudhia and Holkar were 
interest ed in maintaining the Pindaris and would in the long run be 
-^driven logo to war a gainst th e British, “as a relief from the stilT 
greater ills oi poverty, Iiunger~an3 despair” from which they were 
suffering.® 

He complained that his Government did not enjoy the advantages 
which they had a right to expect. The evil could not be remedied 


by the Powers whose duty it w.as to remove it, for they were too weak 
for the task. The British should apply the remedy which would 
lead to the settlement of the Maratha Powers and the destruction of 
their irregular forces, an object which could not be accomplished under 
the existing relations. In its pursuit ^ a war with the Marathas was 
extremely probable. But the Governor-General had no hesitation in 
preTerTnig^ fhe option of an immediate war, to that of a prolonged and 


1) Kaye's Melralfe, Vol. I. p. 449. 

2) Ihid. (Footnote) : — 

Cuniparc for instance, Metcalfe's remarks on Jaipur Alliance (Kaye I. p. 
440) 'with the wordinjf of the Miinito on the same subject (paragraph 290), or his 
remarks on the acquisition of territory, (Kaye. I. p. 442) with the sentiments 
contained in (paragraph 126) the Minute. 

3) Paragraph 20. ^ 

4) Paragraph 25. 

6) Paragraph 51. 
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expensive system of defence against the predatory bodies.)''Then there 
were the Rajputy^tates in the west, whom he called, “our natural 
allies and the natural enemies of the Mahrattas.*J^ The British 
would increase their military resources and gain a valuable strategic 
advantage 1^ establishing their influence over them . . Both jailicy 
and humanity united to require that those States should be 
brought under protection.* But by the treaties with Sindhia and 
Holhar, the British were forbidden from entering into an alliance with 
these States. “ It would be a fundamental i>art of this plan, that we 
should be liberated from those restrictions which now prevent our 
interference with some of the jietty states.”* / 

The plan was to effect a comidete change 'in the political conditions 
of the country, making the British the unquestioned arbiters of 
its destinies. This purpose was to be achieved by military power^ 
and he therefore advocated the maintenance of a strong army. “Our 
ixiwer depends,” declared Metcalfe, “ solely on our military siiperioijjty.” * 
Moira did not foresee a long war, for he estimated that the Indian 
Powers, (in which he included the Pindaris), could only muster a 
total force of 80,000 horse," and that their infantry was inefficient. 
He was quite hopeful of destroying it without much difficulty, in a 
possible contest, with his available resources. But he was earnestly of 
opinion that a reduction of military strength would be unwise. t “It 
IS necessary to keep afoot in peace, a force suited to a slate of 
universal war.”* 

/^'I'lie whole o f h is po licy could be summed uj) in his aim at the 
f establishment of peace in India throug h l-he orote c tioii an d guarantee 
of ^yiti>«uprcnie Power, which must be tlie British. “ Wt- should thus 
dtSve complete control over the ixdilies of tk Confederacy.”" This 
plan was to be achieved by effecting three things the complete 
suppression of the predatory system, the acquisition of ascendency 
over the military Chiefs, which should jireserve public tranquillity and 
restrict them within their own territories, and lastly, “the jirotection 
of all harmless states under our superintendence.”!" ' 


1) Paragraph 7 1. 

9) Paragraph 84. • 

3) Paragraph 89. 

4) Paragraph 115. 

5) Kaye’s Life of Metcalfe. Vol. I. p. 399. 

6) Paragraph 69, of Moira’s Minute Op. Cil. 

7) Paragraph 975. 

8) Paragraph 196. 

9) Paragraph 149. 

10) Paragraph 979. 
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I This long minute was a document with a military outlook and an 
anti-Maratha spirit. In tone, it was frankly aggressive, and both in 
the interests Sf'the British power in the East, and the public peace of 
India, it pleaded for early and decisive action, even war, if necessary. ^ 

It is difficult to withhold a tribute of appreciation fflr that able 
and masterly state paper. It displayed a clear perspective of the 
conflicting political factors which complicated th^ situation, and a bold 
and vigorous spirit in grappling with them. Nor is it wholly necessary 
to agree entirely with the justness of its sentiments or the soundness 
of all its arguments in order to admire its sagacity and skilful 
draftsmanship. 

• (Itf'was undoubtedly true that the Pindari menace was growing worse 
i^very day, and that to keep uji a defensive attitude against their light 
; horsemen by guarding the passes on the frontier, was an extremely 
■ expensive and trying methodj^ 

^/^he only Power which could succeed in extirpating them was the 
British Govcrnmcnb/^nd if, as the strongest Power in the country, 
it desired to attain a paramount jxisition over all other States, this 
was an excusable ambition, according to the prevailing political 
notions of inter-state relationship^ There were,.Jthree States left 
outside the pale of the British Confederacy, which were weak, 
impoverished and mutually antagonistic. Their own territories were the 
scene of depredations. I'he Pindaris oppres.seri the ie cnhjeni-e and 
levied contributions from their tributaries. T heir armies w'ere. 
disorganised. The Raja of Berar was in an almost defenceless state. 
Holkar’s court was under the sway of the unscrupulous adventurer, 
Amir Khan. Sindhia was only com|)aratively better situated than the 
other two. However unwilling they might have been to surrender 
their independence, their ])retended jealousy of the British Power w'as 
inconsistent with their actual military strength. Lord Moira rightly 
thought that the ^ritisli were not reaping the full advantage of their 
superior position. \He saw before him clearly, the opportunity of 
raising the jiositioirm his Government by breaking the independent 
power of the Maratha Prince^ In other words, he simply wished to 
complete the work left unfinished by Wellesley. He had no scruples 
against Jtchieving that end by warfare, if necessary, as he thought 
might be likely. As Metcalfe put it in his usual bold manner, “With 
regard to all the great military states, and all the predatory powers, it 
is clearly our interest to annihilate them, or to reduce them to a state 
of weakness, subjection and dejieiidence.”* On the grounds of self- 
interest, the Governor-General urged a forward policy.^ 


1) Kaye's Life of Metcalfe. Vol. 1. p. 43t. 
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the same time, it would not be correct to say that this policy '' 
' was demanded by the need of preserving the British power. There 
was no serious rival to the British in the fiel(^. Moreover? the scneme 
for the extermination of the Pindaris was not so indissolubly connected 
.with the subjbgalion of the independent Princes. 

Holkar’s Government, under its regent, Tuls.)„Bai, was fur from 
cordial towards Amir ^Khan and his party at her Court, and would 
have been glad to get rid of the Pathan adventurer.* Many times their 
differences were openly avowed,* and they led to constant intrigues and 
assassinations.* 

It was well-known that the Raja of Nagpur was too veak, and 
liis country in too impoverished a condition to permit of any aggressive 
designs on his jiart against the British. Moreover, amongst them all, he 
was, perhaps, the worst sufferer from Pindari outrages,^ and could have 
no desire or interest in being (heir well-wisher. 

Daulat Ruo Siimhia was considered the nominal sovereign of the 
Pindari freebooters. But Lord Moira knew that Sindhia himself was 
engaging his arms against them.^ Close, the British Resident at his 
Court, considered that he was genuine in his anxiety at the rumoured 
release of Karim,* and in the steps he took at the British Government's 
suggestion, to obstruct the passage of the Pindaris to the Deccan- 
Close reported the despatch of a letter (dated 17th Nov. 1816) from 
Sindhia to Chitu, in which the latter was forbidden to molest any 
country. In that letter, Sindhia also made jirofessions of friendship for 
the Company. The Resident observed that this communication gave 
“a true and correct insight into his Highness' feelings.’"^ 

Moira was also afraid that Iheir common distrust of the British 
might drive them into a confederacy for the jiurpose of overthrowing 
the British.* On a little examination, one finds that his fears were 
unduly exaggerated. 

1) Eelmonstonu in his Minute, dated 29th April 1814, No. i, in Bengal Secret 
Consultations 21st June 1814, says: — “We have actually received from them 
(referring to the Regent and her minister) on more than one occasion, secret 
overtures to this effect.” 

8) Malcolm's Central India, Vol. I. (1824) pp. 28u-305. 

3) Bularam Seth was cruelly murdered. He was Amir Khan’s supporter. Loc. 
at. pp. 298-299. 

4) Grant-Duff. Op. Cit. 111. 32o, and also Wilson, Vol. 11. p. 191. 

5) Extract from a letter from Bengal to the Court of Directors, dated 1st 
March 1812. Home Misc. Vol. S16A, p. 7. 

6) Close to Moira, dated 12th Feb. 1814, No. 17, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
dated 4th March 1814. 

7) Close’s Despatch, Dec. 4th No. 4, Bengal Secret Consultations, Dec. I7th 
1816. 

8) His Minute dated Dec, Ist 1815, paragraph 19. Op. Cit. 
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He knew, that Sindbia and Amir Khan had always hated each other. ‘ 
Amir Khan was all powerful at the Court of Holkar, and naturally 
exerted his Vftergies to exclude Sindhia’s influence from that State.* 
The igi /iitinnal jpalnii sy o£ the two houses of Sindhia and Holkar, 
most have been well-known to Moira ^ It was extremely improbable 
that they would unite for a common purpose.* 

Moira attached rather undue imix)rtance ^to another attempted 
combination between Sindhia and Raghuji Bhonsla with the object of 
crushing the Nawab of Bhopal.* Sindhia and Bhonsla both had an 
old grudge against Bhopal.* Their alliance did not api>ear to have an 
anti-British design, although it would be true that if they had 
succeeded in reducing Bhopal, their strategic fwsition would 
incidentally have improved considerably. 

There is fairly reliable evidence that Sindhia had no desire to 
ally himself permanently with the Bhonsla Raja of Nagpur. Gokul 
Parekh, the minister whose advice carried great authority in Maharaja 
Sindhin’s Councils, was opposed to any proceeding which might interrupt 
the existing amity with the British Government. A friendly communi- 
cation received ' from Nagpur met with no resiKinse. The Resident 
wrote:— “1 understand Sindhia to have declared that from experience 
he could place no confidence in the alliance and support of the Rajah.” * 
This declaration of Siiidhia’s is all the more remarkable, since it was 
made subsequently to his annoyance in the previous November over 
the Bhopal affair, when he might have been expected to be especially 
unfriendly towards the British.’ 

■ Even if wc suppose the improbable, that the independent Powers 
could combi lie their forces in a common cause, Moira was confident 
that they had not much chance of success. “ Our means are ample 
against any combination,” wrote the CJovernor-General.* 


1) Imc. Oil. paragraph 26, and also his Minute dated 13th April 1816, Ifoine 
Vol. GOi. 

2) Malcolm’s C^tral India. (1824) Vol. 1. pp. 283^-285. 

3) Ibid and Siiidhia's attempt to establish his influence at Holkar's Court by 
means of armed forces. Also Prinsep’s Transactions. Vol. I. p. 233, 

4) Adam to Metcalfe 14th Oct. 1814. No. 2, Beng^al Secret Consultations, 4th 
Nov, 1HJ4. 

5) Hdligh. IFiiftori/ o/ BhopaK pp. 38, 4l, 53, and Malcolm’s Central Jjidia. 
Vol. 1. pp. 373-1, 387, and also Jenkins* Report on Nagpore Administration 
(1827) p. 125, 

G) Strachey’s Despatch dated 2Gth Jan. 1815, No. 49, Bengal Secret Consulta- 
tions, Feb. 14th 1815. 

7) Hastings’ Summary of the Operations in India from 1813-1893. Parliament- 
ary Paper, Vol. VIII, 1831-1839. Political Appendix p. 96. 

H) He wrote this in a Minute (of the 13th April I8lft) in connection with the 
attempted alliance with Jaipur. (Horae Misc. Vol. 604.) referring specially to 
combination between Sindhia and Amir Khan. 
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As Lord Moira was drifting fast into the Wellesley School of 
Indian Politics, it would not be altogether inappropriate to notice 
that concurrently with that evolution in his opinions,* tfie possibility 
of a revival of the Maratha Confederacy, with Daulat Rao Sindhia as 
its effective teader, occupied the same position in his mind, as did the 
French in that of Wellesley. Just as the latter aimed at destroy nig 
the French, so Moira couli-nnt.rest content without reducing Sindhia. 

It is not* to be wondered at that he should have developed that 
feeling against Daulat llao. The latter must have appeared to him, 
more by his free ixisition than by his actions, to be the chief obstacle 
to the establishment of British _parainountcy. In addition to this, was 
the galling article of the Treaty of 1805,' hy which the British were 
bound not to enter into treaty' relations with his so-called tributaries 
in Malwa, Mewar, and Marwar. It seriously conflicted with the 
realisation of Moira’s plans, and si^. the desire grew w'ithin him to 
break Sindhia’s independent fww'er/He must have felt with Metcalfe, 
that “India contains no more than two great powers, the British and 
the Marathas, and every other stale acknowledges the influence of 
one or the other.”* |l'he independent status of Sindhia, who w-as 
apiwrently the most powerful representative of the Marathas, was 
inconsistent with British aiins./'^ 

This naturally led Moira to become excessively suspicious of Sindhia. 
It IS a matter of melancholy interest to compare his attitude towards 
Baji Rao with his dealings with Sindhia. It is not difficult to 
detect an unusual and undeserved confidence in the former, of whose 
treacherous nature he must have heard, as compared with his 
exaggerated distrust of the latter. Of course, there is an obvious 
explanation for this attitude of mind. I Baji Rao was bound by ties of 
subsidiary alliance, and a British force was stationed in his territories. 
He could not, therefore, he so free to engage in hostilities as Sindhia 
was. Thus Moira’s attitude towards the two Maratha rulers, though 
different, was characteristic enough. The degree of cordiality with 
which he treated the intriguing and unprincipled Peshwa, till about 
the last moment of his open hostility, is recorded in the following 
w'ords: — “For some time after, the utmost cordiality seemed to prevail 
between His Highness (i. e.., Baji llao) and the British Government. 
Frequent confidential communications (lassed iictween the Peshwa and 
the Resident, and His Highness received a striking proof of the 
confidence and friendship of the Governor-General in Council, in the 
communication to His Highness, of our intentions regarding the 


1) Aitchison’s Treaties - (1909) Vol. IV. p. 61. 

2) Kaye’s Metcalfe Papers Op. Cit. p. * 
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Pindarics, and the negotiations actually ]iending with Dowlat Rao 
Sindhia on that subject, a disclosure which had not been made to any 
other of theVWies of the British Government. On the other hand, no 
measure or proceeding was either in contemplation or progress which 
could have tended in the remotest degree to alarm oi* irritate His 
Highness’ mind.’’’ 

In contrast to this iKilicy pursued towards Baji^ao, must be viewed 
Moira’s remarks regarding the suggestions made to him by the Board 
of Control,* and E,dinoiislone,* that, in the operations against the 
Pindaris, Sindhia’s co-ojieration might be sought. 

He declared: — “It will not do to sound Sindhia. 1 will not stain 
the character of my country so much ns to try liis dispositions and 

then shrink from tlie object in finding them unfavourable were 

he to idenlif 3 ’ himself with the Pindarics be is at war with us, and 
further discussion is iirepostcrous.’’* 

The internal disorder in Sindhia's affairs, which could not have 
allowed him to offer any very serious resistance to the British, was 
well known to Moira.’ But he jiersisted in cherishing an ardent 
aspiration to bredk Sindhia's power completely. How keenly desirous 
he was to achieve that purpose can be gathered from what he recorded 
in his Private Journal on the 2flrd Dec. 1810. ‘^lt_is far better if he, 
be resolved to risk his existence for the support of the Pindarics.’’® 

But it was destined otherwise. It was Baji Rao who risked his 
existence, losing his dominions, and with them fell the hereditary 
throne of tlie Peshwas, of which he had been such an unworthy 
oceuiiant. On the other hand, .Sindhia emerged through these troubled 
j’ears as the only Prince still retaining a semblance of independence. 
Not only did he not go to war with the Company, but he co-operated’ 


1) Secret Letter from Bengal to the Secret Committee, 12th April 1817. Home 
Misc. Vol. 516A, pp. 67-69. 

?) Letter from the Secret Committee dated 26th Sept. 1816, p. 40. hoc. Cit. 

3) In his Minute of 7th Dec. No 10 Bengal Secret Consultations 28th Dec. 
1816. 

4) Governor-General’s Minute 6th Dee. 1816. No. 9 Loe. Cif. 

5) Go2fcrnor-General himself wrote this about him in his Minute of 15th May 
1814. No. 6. Bengal .Secret Consultations, 21st June 1814, referring to his pro- 
posed league of States under British Supremacy, “Sindhia could be relieved 
from a grievous tyranny over him by his own army, his sense of which he has 
several times expressed before servants of the Company. Were he assured of fill- 
ing the Musnad tranquilly, I have no donbt of his preferring that to the fre- 
quent insults which he now undergoes from his troops. ’’ 

6) Vol. II. p. 154. * 

7) Lord Hastings' Summary of Operations in India, printed in Political 
Appendix — Parliamentary Paper Vol. VIH. 1831-9. p. 101. 
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with them in the extirpation of the freeliooters.j Whilst no one would 
assert that Sindhia was a loyal friend of the ‘British, or devotedly 
attached to their interests, yet he was sensible enough *to see that his 
security lay, not in opposing the British, but in avoiding a contest 
with them. The mutuaj^ distrust between thern^arose from Sindhia’s 
dread of the British Power, and the British dislike of his independence. 
If the two had laid aside their false fears and false pride, and 
co-ordinated their efforts against the Pindaris, the task would have 
been comparatively simplifiedr^ 

But that would not have solved the iwlitical problem. As has 
already been remarked, that constituted only a third, and by no means 
the most important part, of Moira’s political programme^ For him, it 
was an entire scheme, which could not be broken into fragments. 
“ The settlement of Central India is necessary for the safety and 
stability of our Empire. ”2 That was the one task before him, indivisi- 
ble and urgent, and he meant the resources of his government to lie 
applied to carry it out. J 

The policy formulated by the Governor-General and so earnestly 
recommended by him for^ adoption, failed to receive the support of 
his Council at Calcutta.- F.dmonstone, its vice-iiresident, was not 
convinced of either its soundness or its expediency. He had the 
supiiort of Seton (until 1816, when he changed his mind*) and 
Dowdeswell.^ Edmoiistoiie disagreed with Moira in thinking that 
there was any great or imminent danger on the part of the larger 
Powers, which were internally loo weak, and externally too disunited 
to open hostilities against the British. jTThe interests and the financial 
condition of the Coniiiany alike deinandeuTi peaceful policy.'* Ednionslone 
continued to hold this view of the situation.® He was clearly of 
the opinion that Sindhia was genuine in his desire to supjiress the 
Pindaris and to dissociate himself from their nefarious activities. 


1) It can, of course, be argued with considerable force that Sindhia was left 
no choice in the matter by Moira’s military arrangements. But, in a way, that 
would be only begging the ((uc.stioii. If ho had felt any inveterate hostility 
against the British, he could have taken up arras in ISlt., 1815, or 1816, before 
those military rnoveineiits began, or while the Nepal War was in progress. On 
the other hand, there was a subsidiary force stationed at the very dooi® of Baji 
Etao. 

2) His Minute of 1st Dec. 1815, Op. Oil. paragraph 270. 

3) His Minute of 17th April IHlfi, No. 3 Bengal Secret Consultations, April 
20th 1816. 

4) His Minute of Ifith April 1816. Home Misc. Series, Vol. 604. 

5) His Minute of 22nd April 1814. Home Misc. Series Vol. 604. 

6) His Minute of 26th Feb. No. 2 Bengal Secret Consultations 8th March 
1817. 
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He urged that, even vif we could not obtain, the co-operation, we 
might at least secure the neutrality of Sindhia.”J; 

The opposition in Council was not the worst of Moira’s embarrass- 
ments in putting his plan into execution. The Jloard of_ Control 
and the Cpurt.J)f Directors were most reluctant to sanction any 
wholesale revision of the existing alliances, with a view to 
establishing a confederacy of the States o^ India under British 
supremacy.* The Secret Committee, in repeating their previous injunc- 
tions against undertaking extensive operations or forming new allian- 
ces, even with the Rajput States, laid down a purely defensive jxilicy 
for their Indian Government. They were to protect themselves and 
their allies against specific inroads of the Pindaris, and to punish their 
aggressions. But “We are unwilling to incur the risk of a general war 
for the uncertain purpose of extirpating altogether those predatory 
bands,” and further, “extended political or military combinations, 
therefore, for that purjiose we cannot at the present moment sanction 
or ajiprove.”* 

THampered by his colleagues in Council, and discouraged by his 
enrphjyers at home, as Moira was, he adhered to his own opinions 
and plans with courage and perseverance. As he acquired greater 
experience and received outside influence, his opinions developed and 
were confirmed, although they underwent a jiartial modificatioi^ The 
keenness of the early days for the formation of a league was wearing 
away, the righteous indignation at the unjust interference in the 
affairs of States was losing its warmth when brought into contact with 
cold, hard facts, and the reaction of feeling produced by Pindari 
excesses was imperceiitibly increasing his determination to crush, 
along with those freebooters, the jiowcr of Sindhia, whom Moira 
called “the most jxiwerful and the most decided supporter of the 
Pindaris.”* This was a natural evolution of his policy, in the light of 
current events and experiences. It meant only a change in the 
emphasis from some parts of the plan to others, but in its basic 
principles it remained unchanged, growing stronger with the progress 
of time. 

i\Within four months of his arrival in India, Moira wrote m hts 
ligate Journal: — “ Our object ought to be to render the British 


1) Edmonstone’s Minute of Tth Dec. No. 10 Bengal Secret Consultations, Dec. 
C8tb 1816. 

2) Despatch No. lOT from the Secret Committee dated 29th Sept. 1815 to the 
Governor-General. Board’t Draft!, Vol. 5. 

S) Despatch No. 118 from the Secret Committee to the Goveruer-General 
dated 5th Sept. 1816. Lot. Cit. Vol. 5. 

4) His Letter dated Ist March 1820 to the Court of Directors. Home Misc. 
Series, Vol. 516A, p. 386. 
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Government paramount in effect, if not declaredly so. We should hold'v 
the other states vassals in substance, iX^not in name, not precisely as 
stood in the Mogul Government, but possessed of perfect internal 
^sovereignty, and only bound to repay the guarantee and protection of 
their possessidns by the British Government with the pledge of the two- 
great feudal duties. First ; — They should support it with all their 
forces on any call. Second : — They should submit their mutual differen- 
ces to the head of the Confederacy (our Government) without attacking 
each other’s territories.”* ) 

This was the goal at which he aimed. Having defined his ideal,. 
..die began to apply it,) The next chapter will be an attempt to review 
the first steps which he took in that direction. 


1) Vol. I. pp. 54-55 on Feb. 6th 1815. Identical sentiments were expressed in. 
his Minute of 3rd April No. 4. Bengal Secret Consultations, Slst June 1814. 
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Passing mention has already been made that the Minto Government 
had ordered .precautiortary measures against the Pindaris.^The Com- 
mander-in-Chief was instructed to take such steps as would prevent 
the marauders from making inroads into British territory. At that 
time, those arrangements were purely military safeguards and Ixjre 
no jaditical character either in plan or execution.j The dispositioh of 
the troops hud been arranged to meet the contingency of a ix)ssible 
Pmdari raid, and was not ordered to provide against the hostility of 
any States of Hindustan. The latter were not believed to entertain 
Resigns against the British Power at that time.*,' 

' This state of affairs continued from ISIii until the spring of 1814'. 
The Government at Calcutta were; kept in constant touch with 
the position and activity of the Pinidaris, by their UesidentJ with the 
Princes of Central India, and more iiarticularly by Captain 'Sydenham. 
The latter was, at his own suggestion, transferred by the Resident 
at Hyderabad from Aurangabad to Sandurgaon, a place further north 
and nearer the Piudari settlements, so that he could obtain fuller and 
quicker accounts of their doings.* The Bengal Government, in their 
turn, rejKirted regularly' to the authorities in England, the intelligence 
rcteived from their officers relative to the Pindaris.’ During that 
period, they had neither attacked the Britisli territories nor molested 
their subjects in any' way.'* 

^ The Pindari leaders were warring amongst themselves. Although 
Ka-yjn'' was under restraint at Holkar’s Court, his lieutenants, Nanidar 
Kliaii and coinmanded strong contingents, f’bftn'was 

at that moment the most iiowerful of them, ^ and was said to possess 
10,000 horse, including 5,000 good cavalry', beside.s infantry and guri'i.® 
He was attacked by' the Karim Shahi I'iiidaris and obliged to fly. 
The ruler of Bhopal helped them in driving Chitu from his possessions 
(except Satvvas and Champaner).* While Ciiitu retreated to Uyjain to 

1) Pindari Papers. Home Misc. Series Vol. 5I6A p. 13. 

2) Russell to Moira — 29th April ISli. No. 3. Bengal Secret Consultations, 20th 
May leU. 

3) Pindari Papers. Op. Oil. 51BA. pp. 1-23. 

4) hoc. Oil. p. 20. Letter to Secret Committee 7th Dec. 1813. 

o) Sydenham to Russel. 2'j.th April. No. 4, Bengal Secret Consultations of 
20th May 18H. 

(i) Secret Letters No. 6 -Sydenham to Russell, 1st May 1814, Jenkins to 
Russel — No. 11. 1st May 1814, la Bengal Secret Consultations of 20th May 1814. 
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recover his strength, his pursuers returned to Satwas and besieged 
that fortress, which contained his family. One of his lieutenants bravely 
d^ended it*against the attackers.* 

f While these internal dissensions -were in progress between the rival 
■parlies of Chitu and Karim, other Pindaris under Sh&ikh Abdulla 
carried on plundering excursions into Berar and Hyderabad territories; 
the latter suffered heavily from the destruction of crops, property and 
villages.* 'll appeared that the Pindaris were steadily ext'ending their 
settlements to tlje South.^’his movement became known in the closing 
months of the year 1811?. Chitu’s lands were resumed by Maharaja 
Sindhia, hut Chitu retaliated by laying waste Sindhia's territories 
to the south of the Narbada.’ That movement of the Pindaris 
across the Narbada to the vicinity of Burhanpur and Asiigarh, 
towards Hundia, hecanie a subject of negotiation between the Govern- 
ments of Sindhia and the Comjiany. The Resident conferred with the 
Maharaja’s ministers and urged speedy action to frustrate Chitu's 
plans.* The Maharaja was roused to action by the jirotests of the 
Resident, although lie himself realised, without admitting it to the 
British Governibent, that his own army was too scattered and undisci- 
plined to achieve that end.’ He ordered his generals, (Baptiste and a 
Maratha commander) to lead an expedition against the Pindaris, and 
also culled upon Raj Rana Zahm Singh, the powerful manager of Kota, 
to furnish an auxiliary force for the pur|)osc.* 

As has been remarked a little while ago, the Company's Govern- 
ment had until then pursued a military' policy, against the Pindm-is, 
which did not include any }>olitical plaiu Exceptions to this were 
the two minor treaties concluded with RCwa and Orchha (also called 
Tehri); both in Bundelkhand, and the negotiations undertaken to 
bring the BhonshGutidl'V' a siibsid larV 'alliarice| 'wh ich wil l be no ticed 
hereafter .^^iitil this time, the British. Government had not contempla- 
ted any general action of an extended nature, for the extirpation of 

1) Akhbar (Nc«'s) received by Sydenham dated 29th April 18H, No. 9, in 
Bengal Secret Consultations - 20th May 1814-. 

21 Sydenham to Russell -26th March, No. 6. Bengal Secret Consultations of 
15th Apii^8U. 

3) Resident at Sindhia's Court to Moira dated i5th Nov. 1813, No. 12. Bengal 
Secret Consultations of 7th Jan. 1814. 

4) Resident to Moira -of 8th Jan. No. 8. Bengal Secret and Political Consulta- 
tions of 2hth Jan. 1814. 

5) See for instance: (a) The Resident's Letter dated 15th Nov. 1813. No. 12. 

The Secret Consultations of 7th Jan. 1814. (b) Another Letter from the same 
gentleman of 20th Jan. 1814. No. 7. Bengal Secret Consultations of 11th Feb. 
1814. (e) Another Letter from him of 19th May -No. 6. Secret Consultations of 
3rd June 1814. < 

6) Resident to Moira -17th April, No. 2. Bengal Secret Consultations of 29th 
April 1814. 
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the Pindaris. There had even been a time when it had shrunk from 
arousing expectations in Sindhia’s mind of such co-operayon with him 
in that matter as would involve undefined liability on t^eir jiart.' y 
/ ' The Pindaris’ movement across to the left Jmnk of the lila/luula, 

* an3 the uncertainty of Sitidhig’s ability, or anxiety to drive them back, 

] led to a change in British irolicy. Whilst still abstaining from adoptixig 
any political scheme which might lead to hostilities with other Stattlgj 
they decided to employ the subsidiary force of the N ^^ ^ m at Jalna to, 
attack the Pindaris and prevent their settling on the southern side of 
the rive^ Witli that object, orders were issued on the 8th February, 
181 t, to the Resident at Hyderabad.* A few days after this decision 
to take the offensive against the Pindaris, Moira’s Government reconsi- 
dered that order in view of the persistent rumours that Amir Khan 
was contemjilating an attack on the territories of R.aghuji Bhonsla.® 
On February 2Cth fresh instructions were issued to the Resident 
suspending the former orders^ in view of tliese rumours about Amir 
Khan’s designs on Nagpur. [The Nizam’s subsidiary force was to be 
kept in readiness to cover llerar from the Pathan incursion. Although 
the projected attack on the Pindari iKisilions was suspended, (not 
.abandoned), jet tlie Resident was instructed to block the passes of the 
Deccan against the Pindaris. ‘JNews of Ariiir Khan’s hostile designs on 
Berar continued to ixtur in all through the first half of 18H.'’ The British 
Government was naturally desirous of defeating his evil designs, not 
only as an act of far-sighted sagacity, but also in order to protect the 
dominions of tlieir ally, the Nizam. Thegc_ adjoined NagpoE, tUXLtory, 
which they were liound to defend against all foreign aggression. 
Brislc military preiiarations were undertaken, the Peshwa’s subsidiary 
force being ordered to be kept in readiness at Serur. Simultaneously, 
the available force in Bundelklnind was to ass emble at an advanced 


1) Letter to the Resident at Sindliia's Court, 28th Jan. IBH. No. 9. Bengal 
Secret Consultations 28tli Jan. ISlt. 

2) Pindari paper. Op, Cit. pp. 21 -22. 

8) Letter from the Resident with Sindhia 3rd Jan. (containing reports of Dec. 
24th, 26th and 27th 1813) No. 8. Bengal Secret Consultations 21st Jrn^IHl l. Also 
Menfdira of Amir Khan. p. 426. 

• 4) Letter to the Resident of 26 Feb. 1814. No. 11. Bengal Secret andTolitical 
Consultations of 4th March 1814. Also see Pindari Papers (Home Misc. No. .516A) 
p. 23. 

i) (a) Letter from Sydenham to Russell of 28th Feb. 1814. No. 6. Bengal 
Secret Consultations of 2.)th March. 

(b) Despatch of Jenkins to Bengal Government of 3rd March 1814. No. 9. 
hoc. Cit, 

(c) From Wauchope, Superintendent Political Affairs in Bundelkhand, of 
16th April 1814. No. 3. Bengal Secret Consultations, of 29th April 1814. 

(d) Russell to Moira, of 29th April 1814. No. 3. Bengal Secret Consultations, 
of 2t)th May 1814. 
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position on the frontier of that province.* The Government of Bombay 
was also- aaked to despatch the force under Lieutenant-Colonel Dowse 
to Jalna, and ’to be prepared for any further military and political 
action that might be taken. The troops from Bombay were required to 
reach Jalna by the 1st September.* * 

From this military activity the Pindaris and the Indian States 
must have gained the impression that something decisive was in 
contemplation. Lord Moira, on bis i>art, felt that his Government had 
to protect its vast dominions against so man^ dangers that its military 
strength was insufficient for the purpose. the 1st Feb. 1814, he 
wrote that ^the_ fcqiytiers of the British provinces were exix)sed_to 
constant danger from the Pindaris, more particularly the unprotected 

,rt bordering on Kaghuji’s territory.* These strategic defects in ^e 
military position led him (Lord Moira) to the conclusion that he could 
not wisely restrict himself to measures of a military nature only. 
Political action appeared to him to be necessary also^He himself had 
formulated the principles on which that action should be based, ^but 
since his policy and programme were unacceptable both in the Council 
and in England,' he could not bring his plan into systematic ojieration 
at once. 

But there was one political step which he found himself at liberty 
i fo take. He approved it, as it had the merit of strengthening the 
■ strategic position of the Company's territories. It consisted of persuad-t 
ing Ilaghuji Bhonsla of Nagpur to enter into a subsidiary allianc^ 
with the Coniiiany!j 

In 1809 — 10, the Baja's territories had lieen attacked by the forces 
of Amir Khan, tlie Pathan Chief, and Wasir Muhammad of Bhopal. 
Without any request on the jiart of the Bhonsla, the Minto Govern- 
ment sent a force under Colonel Barry Close, to save his State. 
|The Baja was consequently able to repulse his enemies.® As a result 
jof their unsolicited assistance the British Government expected the 
Raja to ncc‘ci)t~a pernianenl British contingent in his country, and bind 
, himself by ties of subsidiary relations. A draft treaty was sent down 


1) Letter to the Resident at Hyderabad, of 26th Keb. 1811 No. 8. Bengal 
Secret Consultations, of ith March 18H. 

2) Despatch to the Governor in Council, of 2llth May 181t No. 9. Bengal Secret 
Consultations, of 20th May 1814. 

8) His Private Journal. Vol. I. pp. 40-48. 

4) Lor. at. p. 42. 

5) His Minutes of the 3rd April and 15th May 1614. Op. Oil. (In the last 
Chapter.) 

6) Report on Nagpur by Jenkins. Op, Cxi. p. 125. 
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to the Resident at the end of 181*‘ and for a time it apj^-ared* to 
Jenkins that the attempt would succeed/ If that plan hatl come about, 
the British line of unprotected frontier would have hetn greatly 
reduced.^ A British subsidiary force would have been stationed in 
Nagpur territory, and consequently some of the richest of the Br'tish 
districts would have been belter guarded against the Pindari menace. 
The llfija’s territory, too, would have been saved the almost annual 
visitations of their plundering hordes. “The objects of the proposed 
arrangem ent are to secure th e military command of the territories and 
resources of Nagpur for jmrposes of general defence,” wrote the 
Bengal Government approvingly to their representative at Nagpur.* 
The efforts to realise this purpose began in the time of Minto, and 
continued unremittingly for nearly two years. The Moira Government 
pressed them with great keenness. All kinds of po litical pressure, and 
a full measure of diplomatic skill, were employed to achieve that end, 
on uhich the Bengal Government had set its heart, and which was 
obviously of great iniportanc'e to their interests.* Amir Khan's projects 
against the Raja afforded a suitable occ'asion for the renewal of those 
efforts, while the timid Raja was under the fear of that invasion, 
and the knowledge of the wretched condition of his own army. *^ut 
he remained indifferent, and evaded the demands made of him,] even 
uTien threatened by the Pathan Chief. Jenkins, an exceedingly able 
and sagacious officer, continued in his optimism for some time. Those 
of the ministers who were favourable* to the proposed alliance with 
tlic Company’s Government, also cherished similar hopes. T he Rajg, 
however, remained unmoved, and turned a deaf ear to all the sugges- 
tions and advice which were pressed on his attention by the Resident 
and by bis ministers. Nothing would persuade him to accept the 
suggested course. By the middle of June, Jenkins informed Moira 
that the Raja seemed determined to resist his overtures..^' Neither 
political pressure nor diplomatic entreaties, nor even a sense of 
immediate danger, could persuade him to change his mind,.^'He was 

1) See Jenkins’ Letter to Bengal Government, of 1st Feb. IHKl. No. 2i. Bengal 
Secret and Political Consultations of ISth F'eb. IKJ.'l. 

2) Ibid. , 

3) Letter to the Resident at Nagpur of 19th Feb. 1H13. No. 25. Bengal Secret 
Consultations of the same date. 

♦) Jenkins to Moira of Jan. 2()tli. No. 15. Bengal Secret Consultations 11th 
Feb. 1811. 

5) Despatch from the sailie to the Government of :Srd March IHll. No. !/, in 
Bengal Secret Consultations of 25th March ISll, and another Letter from the 
same to Moira 23rd March 1814. No. 7, in Bengal Secret Consultations of 15th 
April 1814. 

6) Ibid and also his long Despatch to Moira of 14th June 1814. No. 11, in 
Bengal Secret Consultations of 5th July 1814. 
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prepared for the worst, and would “rather resign his dominions, and 
go to Calcutta” than submit to the hateful alliance. “Jealousy of his 
independence is the leading principle that prompts that repugnance.” 
The Resident informed the Governor-General in the same long letter 
how the “ministers Sreedhur Pundit and Juswunt Rab, the Rajah 
considers, as wholly devoted to our interests,” and the latter whom he 
had taken back in his service at Lord Minto’s insistence, “has not 
only lost the Raja’s confidence, but is the object of His Highness’s 
aversion.” Jenkins believed that the adverse influence which swayed 
the Raja’s mind came fronv the opposite party, which favoured his 
allying with the Peshwa.y Although Jenkins assured the Governor- 
General that he would dcr his utmost to continue in his efforts, he 
had by tliat time lost all holies of any success; and a few weeks later, 
on the 26th September, ^ e ap prised hjoira of.jtftglpiii’s final refusal 
to XfllC.!:jnto a su bsidiary alliance.Xy’his news reached Moira when he 
/was proceeding up the river for his tour of the upper provinces. 

As chances of the Nagpur alliance became less hojicful, the 
Governor-General looked round for another plan to realise the same 
political object and acquire the same military position in Central Indian 
affairs, which would have been acquired by that eagerly-sought 
alliance. 

The great influence which Metcalfe exerted on Moira’s mind in 
shaping his policy, has already been noticed. It is very interesting to 
see how, in the selection of a plan which could be an adequate 
alternative to the Nagpur treaty, and equally beneficial in its 
effect, the first suggestion came from another disciple of the 
Wellesley school. It was Mr. (Inter Sir Richard) Jenkins, the able 
Resident, and eventually the Administrator, of Nagpur who was the 
author of the idea. 

Long before the British Government had thought of undertaking 
any great political measures to strengthen their position in Central 
India, before Moira had shayied his own ixiliey, and certainly before 
his Government was preiiared to approve that forward step,J/ienkins 
informed the Bengal Governmeul that he had hinted to the Raja of 
Nagpur that(iii the event of his remaining obstinate, the British might 
adopt bther measures, in the determination of which the interests of 


1) Ibid. 

?) Jenkins' Despatch of SOtli Sept. No 3T. Bengal Political Consultations of 
Oct. 18th IHU. 

.S) Their Letter to Jenkins of Hth Feb, 1814 clearly discouraged him from 
giving out that hint of dealing with Bhopal which the British Government could 
not fulfil. No. 16, in Bengal Secret Consultations of 11th Feb. 1814. 
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the Raja would not be consulted. The Resident had in view the pla 
of forming a connection between the British and the Chiefs of Bhg^l 
and Saugbr.* ^ 

These two princivwlities lie in the heart of Central India, on the 
northern si(fe of the Narbada, in a region adjoining the Pindari 
homes, and included in the scene of their activilj . By an alliance with 
these Malwa Stales, the British Government could realise the same ad' 
vantages against the Pindaris, as it expected from the Nagpur alliance, 
with tlie additional gain of isolating the Raja of Nagpur, and cutting 
him off from Sindhia’s territories. 


^I’he principles of Moira’s |>oIitical programme, formulated at an early 
period of his term of office, included the scheme by which Bhopal 
, was to be taken under British protectioy Since the Bhonsla remained 
^ so obstinately indifferent to British overtures of alliance, it was 
proposed “to annex to the dominions of the Nawab of Bhopal those 
territories of the Rajah of Nagfiore which lie to tlie north of the 
Narbada. That boon and the security to be derived from our protection 
/would make the Nawab very ready to place his state on the footing of 
dependence on our Government, w’ilh the obligation of resisting any 
force hostile to us which should attempt to pass through his country.’’’ 
^'onsequently, on receipt of the long letter from Jenkins of the 
14th June,)already referred to,|^repK>rting the repugnance of the Nagpur 
(lovernment towards the British alliance Moira confidentially directed 
that the Naw'ab of Bhopal should be secretly sounded. Care was to he 
taken not to precipitate diostilities with the Pindaris, or excite Sindhia's 
suspicion, w'hilst Jenkins was to attempt to discovin- what inducements 
would be required to render Blioi>al a useful ally,'* 

I This was the first practical step which Moira took in the direc- 
tion of the ideal that he set before himself. ) The negotiation with 
Nagpur had been opened by bis predecessor, and had that alliance 
matured, it would have received the ajiproial of the Board of Control 
in England also,^ although they' were unwilling to sanction the 


1) Jenkins to Moira of 20th Jan. No. 15. Bungal Secret Consultations of lltli 
Feb. 1H14. 

2) There is a noticeable family resemblance in the views on the subject of 
Jenkins in his Despatch, paragraph 26 (of 3rd March 1814. No. 9, irw Bengal 
Secret Consultations of 25th March 1814) and those employed by Moira in his 
Minute of 3rd April 1814, quoted in the text. 

3) His Minute of 3rd April 1814. No. 4, Bengal Secret Consultations of 21st 
June 1814. 

4) Adam to Jenkins of 8th July. No. 7. Bengal Secret Consultations (9tli 
July 1814. 

5) Vol. 16. Bengal Secret hellers, p. 289- “had received the entire approbation 
of your honourable committee and the honourable court of Directors’’ - para- 
graph 2. Secret Letter from Governor - General to the Secret Committee 11th 
Aug. 1815. 
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dismemberment of the Raja’s dominions to secure that object.>;^This 
alternative jjlan of attaching Bhopal and Saugor and interposing 
British influence in the very centre of the disturbed region had no 
sanction from Englandy Jenkins was told clearly that, although, for the 
time being, objections existed against the proposed arrangement with 
Bho})al, it was the wish of the British Government, as soon as a 
favourable opportunity occurred, to improve its means of operating 
against the marauders with vigour and success on a comprehensive 
^cale.‘- 

/ ^By the combination of certain events the plan of extending 
protection to Bhopal and Saugor, which was thus seriously under 
contemplation at the headquarters of the Governor-General, came up 
for a speedier decision than he had intended. The chief of them has 
already been noticed. ^’hc Bhonsla Raja, after two years of evasi<Hi and 
vacillation, finally refused to accept the British subsidiary treaty, fl'his 
news reached Moira in October. Another event, the reported alliance 
between the Nagpur Raja and Sindhia, also precipitated that decision. 
In view of Central India, and the jealousj- 

which the independent Princes and the Pindaris undoubtedly felt for 
the British power, Mo ira grea tly feared this alliance. 

He had been informed by Jenkins that Raghuji would look to 
Sindhia for hidp against Amir Khan,* and had assurance of support 
from the Peshwa.* Moreover, he knew that Sindhia was meditating 
another attack on Bhopal, and if that had succeeded, the Governor- 
General’s jilans, as a prelude to a more comprehensive political 
lirogranime, which he had in mind, would have been frustrated. 

So he made uj) his mind, to take a l»ld step without any further 
. hesitation. Just at the time >vhen unfavourable news came from 
_Nagpnr, tlie Nawab of'^iopal transmitted to the British Resident at 
Delhi* overtures for an alliance. He wished to secure protection against 
Sindhia's forces.* Without any loss of time, Moira instructed Metcalfe 
at Delhi, to avail himself of the Bho|>al Vakil's presence and conclude 

t) Despatch No. 107.29th Sept. 1H!.> of the Secret Committee to the Governor- 
General. 

2) Letter to Jenkins 8th July, already referred to. 

H) Resident's I.etter of 23rd March 1814. No. 7, in Bengal Secret Consultations 
of IHth April 1814. 

4) His Letter of 14th June. No. 14, in Bengal Secret and Political Consulta- 
tions of 5th July 1814, addressed to Moira. 

5) Letter from the Resident at Delhi of 20th Oct. 1814. No. 94, in Bengal 
Secret Consultations of 19th Nov. 1814. 

fi) In 1809 Waiir Muhammad had applied for tke same protection. But the 
British Government desired to avoid the embarrassment which an alliance would 
involve and therefore rejected the overtures. (See Malcolm's Central India Vol. 
1. pp. 393 -5.) 
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an agreement with that State.^He furnished the Resident with an 
outline of the proposed engagement containing the conditions on which 
the final treaty would be based. The terms included the dependence of 
Bhopal on the British Government in all externa) relations and 
disputes, freedom for the British troops to enter into the Nawab’s 
territory at all times, and the eventual reception of a permanent 
British force, and cession of a fort as a military depot within his State. 
The British Government was to undertalre to protect it against its 
external enemies.* ■ 

Similar instructions were issued in the similar thougli less important 
case of Saugor, to Wauchope, the Sujierintendent of Political Affairs in 
Bundelkhand. Govind ttao, Nana of Saugor, occupied nearly the same 
position, lioth politicallj' and strategically, as Bhopal, .and so received 
a like treatment.* 

Without loss of time, the Residents with Sindhia and Blinnsla were 
informed of the decision.* Strachey, at .Sindhia 's Court was directed 
to act immediately on the receipt of intimation from Metcalfe .nid 
Wauchope, of the adjustment of the preliminaries with the agents of 
Bho[>al and Saugor. He was to signify to Daulat Ihio’s Govermnent 
that Bhopal had been taken under British pr otectiop.,. a nd t hat he was 
to desist fiom his enterjirise i^ains^that State. A similar demand was 
to be made by Jenkins to the Raja of Nagpur. At the same time, both 
these Princes were to be assured that the British Government did not 
contemplate any aggression against them, and that those measures 
wejsc directed chiefly against the Piiidaris. 

It was a bold stroke of policy indeed, and Lord Moira fully realised 
the seriousness of the course he had taken, iwrtieularly, in its eoiisequenees 
on Siiidhia’s mind. It would effectively curb his influence and give a 
^low, us was intended, to bis |w>wer in Deccan politics. ^ 

Moira, therefore, ordered the military forces of the British Government 
to advance towards Bhopal in order to support the alliance which 
was under negotiation wath that State. A direct communication w'as 
made to Colonel Doveton, Officer Commanding Nizam's Subsidiary 
Force, to march to Elliehpur to d efend Bh opal against Sindhia and 
the Raja of Berar, althoug^ this object was not made inlbhcr I'lie 

1) Adam to Metcalfe marked “most secret" dated Cawnpore tTth Oct. IHJt. 
No. 2. in Bengal Secret Consultations of ■tth Nov. 1811. 

2) Ihid. and also Prinsep. Tfanxicliotis etc. Vol. 1. p. 23H. 

3) Adam to Wauchope of 17th Oct. 1814-. No. 9, in Bengal Secret Consultations 
of 4th Nov. 1814. (Conditions in paragraph 4.) 

4) These “most secret” communications were issued on the J7th Oct. 1814, from 
the Governor-General's Camp at Caw'nporc. Seeret Consultations of 4th Nov. 
1814 to Nagpur Resident. Nos. 3 and 4, the former in Moira's own handwriting, 
and to the Resident with .Sindhia, No. S. 
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ostensible cause of the movement vas to be the protection of the 
eountiy aK^i^nst the Pindaris.' Similarly, Lord Moira addressed urgent 
letters to the Governors of the two presidencies of Bombay* and Fort 
St. George,* to prepare for the emergency. 

Moulvi Nizam L'din, who had gone to Delhi on his jiriVate business 
and who was authorised by Wazir Muhaminad Khan, the ostensible 
Nawab of Rhopul, to tninsiiiit bis overtures to the Ilesidcnt there, 
stated that he was not authorised to conclude an agreement in 
the name of the Nawab. The Resident could not, therefore, confer 
with him on the subject of the desired alliance.* On account of the 
iiearnes.s of the .seal of the Siiia-rinteiident of Political Affairs in 
Bundelkhand, the negotiations with Bhoiial were also entrusted to 
that officer (\Vau<hoi>e), who was to open direct cominunicjitions with 
the Nawab.* Waucho|)e lost no time in disclosing the terms to Wazir 
Muhammad Khan, and asked him to depute his agent to discuss 
Iheni.* He received a hopeful aiis'wer from the Chief of Bhopal, in 
which it was represented that he was awaiting the return of Moulvi 
Nizam l.’din from Delhi. .\ll the conditions of the proposed agreement 
save two, were acceptable to him. The question of the situation of the 
British trooiK and their de|M)t for supplies, and that relating to the 
expenses of the troops, were the two points which needed deliberation 
and discussion. He therefore informed the British officer that he 
would depute a trusted agent to proceed to Banda and confer with 
him' soon after the MouIm's arrival. 

VV’nueho|H- inform^ Straehey of Wazir Muhammad Khan's general 
aceeptaiiec of the terms, for such he took to be the. meaning of 
the latter’s cominuniecitioii. 'J’lie Resident at Sindhia's Court waited 
on the Maharaja and broke the news that the British Government had 
taken Biio|)al under their protection, and therefore demanded that his 
general, Baptiste, should forthwith be ordered to refrain from an attack 


1) Adam to Colonel IJovcton of ITtli Oet. No. H, in Bengal Secret Consulta- 
tions of ith Nov. 1H14-. 

.') Moira to Governor of Bombay. No. 10. Coe. Cif. 

Moira to Governor of Fort St. George. No. 11. Lon. Cil. 

4) Metcalfe to Adam of 20th Oct. No. 21. in Bengal Secret Consultations of 
19th Nov. 1914. 

6 ) From Adam to Wauchope, of 26th Oct. 1814. No. 11. Bengal Secret Consulta- 
tions of 19th Nov. 1814. 

6) Waueliope to Adam, Bengal Secret Consultations! No. 2T, of 29th Nov, 1814. 

") Translation of the Nawab’s letter to Wauchope - received 24th Nov. 1814. 
No. 44. Bengal Secret Consultations of ?0th Nov. 1814. 
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on that principality.! On the 29th November® the conference toolv 
place in which the ministers, Gopal Rao Bhao, Anaji Bhaskar and 
Gokul Parekh took i>art, the Maharaja himself showing ’ keen interest. 
The discussion, which grew warm on Sindhia’s side, was led by Gojial 
Rao.* ' 

jt^he ministers questioned the right of the British Government j^o 
interfere with Bhoiml, which had been a dependency' of Sindlija’s. 
That action of the British Government was described by Sindhia's 
Durbar as a violation of the treaty between the two States, whjeh 
clearly laid down that the English should have nothing to do w ith the 
tributaries of the Maharaja in Malwa^ It was asked, what wa.s the 
meaning of the friendship that was declared to subsist between the 
tiio Governments when the British were trying to detach Bhopal, 
Sindhia’s dejiendeney, from his Government. Gopal llao added that 
the petty slate of Bhofial alone was of no use. The British were using 
it as a step to further aggrandizement. ^ The British Resident denied 
the right of the Durbar to jirevent his Government from entering into 
an engageiiieiil with Bhopal. It was, and had been, an independent 
State, which did not come under the Treaty of IHOo. 'I’lierefore, the 
British were at full liberty to conclude a scjiarate alliance with it.) 
The conference ended without any understanding or agreement on 
the contended issue. The Maharaja did not concede to the Resident’s 
request, further reiieated through his Munshi three days later,* that 
the Maharaja's forces under Baptiste should he ordered to withdraw 

from Bhopal. Sindhia declared to Munshi Aisudin: “Very well, if 

this is the case, each luirly will act according to it.s ow'n views of 
cxiiediency,’’* 

From the prevailing condition of public law, and the rules governing 
inter-state relations in India at that time, the legal issue raised in 
that I'ontroversy' over Bhopal could not be easily settled. 


1) The eomniunication was premature. The agreement had not been concluded. 
IVtoira ilimself regretted later (his Letter of 11th Aug. 1815 to the Secret 
Committee, paragraph 22, in Itenyal Secret Lelteri Vol. 10) that the discussion 
was brought about earlier than he expected and before he was prepared t(» 
meet it. 

2) Both Prinsep (Vol. 1. p. y+t) and Hough (in his Brief Uietory of ITIiopal p. 
97) give the 30th Nov. ns tlie date of the Conference. But it appears that it took 
place not on that date but on the 29th Nov. as Strachey used the words “last 
night'’ for it in his Despatch which whs written on the 30th Nov. 

3) Strachey to Lord Moira of 3oth Nov. 181+. No. ,33, in Bengal Secret 
Consultations of 20th Dec. 181 1. 

I) Strachey to Lord Moira of 2iid Dec. 1811. No. 31, in Bengal Secret 
Consultations of 90th Dec. 18H. 

o) The residency Munshi had that interview on the 1st Dec. reported by 
Strachey in the Letter of 2nd Dec. Loe. Cit. 
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Between this principality in Malwa, and Maharaja Sindhia, there 
had always existed an “implied connection,” according to Malcolm. 
He says: — “Madhajee Sindhia had been throughout his life, looked 
u)X>n us the friendly protector of the Afghan princiiiality; and though 
no actual siipremacy was either asserted or admitted, still there was, 
from the policy of both parties, an implied connection. This led to a 
considerable iniixjrtance being attached to the Khelaut^or honorary 
dresses, which Dowlet How .Sindhia sent to the Nabob and to Vizier 
Mahomed Khan.”' Sindhia was known to demand and levy tribute from 
the Chief of Bho|ial.^ The Duke of Wellington (then Sir Arthur 
Wellesley) thought that “there is no doubt that he (Sindhia) had a 
claim u]X)n the Nabob of BhojMil, and it is more than probable that he 
had one upon Saugor.”*!This long-standing claim of Sindhi.a over Bhoj)al, 
maintained from the time of Mahadji, combined with the undefined 
provision of the treaty,* strengthened the force of the arguments on 
Siiidhia’s sidej That treaty specifically allowed .Sindhia to count the 
ancient and autonomous ruling houses of Mevwr and Marwnr among 
his tributaries, to the exclusion of British interference in their affairs. 
Therefore, according to the prevailing notions of Mnratha sovereignty, 
he could, with justice, lay his pretensions over the more recent and less 
important State of Bhotxil also. 

I Blit the Governor-fieneral was not prejiured to give Sindhia the 
hciiefit of the doulit, by interpreting the clause of the treat) in 
his favour. Hho(Kil was not mentioned in the treaty, nor had the 
British ever clearly admitted Sindhia’s elaiin of suzerainty over that 
Afghan priiiciiwlity. It was notorious that it had heroically resisted 
Sindhia 's ciicroachiiicnls.-''’ And Bhoiial had never admitted Sindhia 's 
supremae). In these circumstances, Moira felt justified in believing 

1) Malcolm, dinlral Irulin. Vol. I. p. 8H7. But from this it is not to be 
supposed that Mnlcoliii would have accepted Sindhia’s claim. Elsewhere, he 
writes:— “The Nabobs of Bhopal had never been tributary to the family of Sindhia, 
though they liad been ov'casionnlly obliged to pay large sums to its ehiefs for 
aid and protection against the attacks of other states.” His Political [fistorv, 
Vol. I. p. 

‘2) I hill. p. ;WH, Prinsep I, tMt!, nnd also i.et ter from the Resident with Sindhia 
of l.)th Nov. No. l‘i. Bengal Secret Consultations of 7th Jan. 18H. 

:i) Williiifitiin Hi'tpalrher. (INtT Kditionl Vol. III. p. G6,j. his Letter to Colonel 
R. Close of ith March 180,5. 

4) Appeal was made to Article H of the Treaty of Nov. 1805 between Daulat 
Ran Sindhia and the East India Company, which runs thus:— “ The Honour- 
able Company engage to enter into no treaty with the Itajahs of Odeypur, and 
Jodhpur, and Kotah. or other chiefs, tributaries of Dowlat Hao Sindhia, 
vituntetl In Malwa, Mewar or Marwar, and is in no shape whatever to interfere 
with the settlement which Sindhia may make with them.” Aitchisoii. Op. Oil. 
Vol. IV'. p. (il. 11909). 

5) See Ihe graphic description of the last Siege of Bhopal by Malcolm in bis 
(.’intral India. V'ol. 1. pp. :196-4I0, (18-24). 
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that the British Gorernment was not in any way precluded from 
entering into an agreement with Bhopal. )This view of t^e issue was 
maintained by the Governor-General throughout the* difficult dis- 
cussions that ensued. Sindhia followed up his oral protest to tlie 
British representative at his Court, by a written complaint. He des- 
patched two letters to Moira with his agent, Raja Kamal Nain, 
through the Resident at Delhi. i\gut Moira remained firm and de nied 
Sindhia’s claim to sov ereignty over Bh onal!?*- 

ffhe issue in volved was not simply a question of the iiiterpretation_ 
of treaties for the settlement of the rights of the contending parties. 
It was very largely a political problem, involving the relations of 
{lowerful and mutually suapicious rivals. The ground relinquished by 
one was not merely a simple loss to that side, but was feared to be the 
IKisitivc gain of the other. ) 

How clearly Moira foresaw tlie fury with which bi.s jxjlicy would 
be received by Sindhia, can be judged from what he wrote in tliat 

connection: “ I desired tliat this communication be made in the 

most conciliatory tone, ami the Resident would not rejiurt to me 
the violent language with which it would iirobubly he met Iiy Sciudia, 

so as there might not be any affront to discuss Scindia, as 

was unofficially imparted to me, received Hie intimation willi all the 
vehemence of language which I had expected.”’ 

'Moira was therefore not wholly unprepared for the threats whicli 
issued from Sindiiia, In October he had ord ered the armies from 
Madras, Bombay, Poona, Hyderabad, and Gujm-£t, to sii t)[ior t Ins 
plans in Bhopal.^ When the account of the interviews of Straehey and 
his Munshi with Smdhia arrived, tlie former plans Mere enlarged, and 
vigorous measures were ordered to bring into play the full strengtii of 
the British Government in the Uceean. 

Since October, events in another quarter had been inereasing the 
British diffieulties. The serious reverses in the first c.amiMiign of the 
Nepal War demanded the couceiitration of the resources of the Bengal 
Army in the hills, against the Gurkhas.’ 

Undeterred by these obstacles, however, Moira adhered to his plans. 
He M Tote to .‘straehey to .assure Siudhiu iu a courteous and conciliatory 


1) Substance of wliieli was reported by Metcalfe in his Despatch of 31st Jan. 
ISIS. No. 85, in Bengal Secret Consultations of Bub. ■iSth tsi,5. 

2) Adam to Straehey, of 2»th March 1815. No. 00. Bengal Secret Consultations 
of 2nd May 1815. 

.3) Summary of Operations, etc.. Parliamentary Papers — Vol. VIII. 1831-32. 
Political Appendix, p. 9fi. 

4) On the 17th October. Op. Cit. 

5) Frinsep. Vol. I. pp. 00-90. 
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manner that no aggression on his rights was contemplated bj' the 
negotiation^ with Bho|>a], and that his claims would be given full 
'"consideration by the British Government/The Governor-General wanted 
to afford him every opp<jrtunity of calndy reflecting on the consequences 
(){ his obstinacy on an untenable |)oint. The Resident was instructed 
to ask for a promise not to attack Bhopal, but at the same time, 
not to insist on the immediate fulfilment of this promise . 1 Moira 
wanted a little lime to collect his forces and im|)rove his jjosition in 
the jossible contest for which he was providing. In the same despatch, 
he wrote to the Resident, that the interval which would occur would 
be a gain on the British side.* With the same object, he issued 
instructions to Waucho|)C, who was directed to require Waziv Muhammad 
candidly and ex|)licitly to avow his relations with Sindhia. No 
means were to be a(lo|it<d to ixpcdile the deputation of the ^'akil 
from the Nawah, and, lastly, he was told not to execute a preliminary 
Agreement, hut to conclude a definite treaty. Instructions were also 
laid down on the two points raised by the Nawab in his letter to 
Waucliope (already referred to). He was to be asked to cede the Fort 
of Raismi, and the amount of subsidy to be paid by Bhopal was fixed 
at four lakhs and a half. But on both these points, the Nawab’s 
countcr-proiKisals were to be admitted, if put forth.' Apiiended to the 
(ies|)ut<li was a draft treaty containing the conditions of the alliance, 
with secret articles at the end, by which the t:om|)an\ engaged to 
endeavour to recoxcr the lands wrested from the Nawab by Sindhia 
ajid the I’lndaiis.'* 

^In tlie meaiitiiiie, exlensne and very etheient military preparations 
, .were being carried on. The largest possible force which could be 
drawn from all parts and presidencies of India, was ordered to 
assemble on the nortbern border of the British Deccan. The resources 
ot Miidras' and Bombay,' tbe subsidiary forces of the Peshwa,’ and 
the Nv 7 , 11111,“ were inivrshalled out in full force to meet, what Moira 

IJ Icfttcr tlie IK'Nidciil of oth Doc*. No. 9, in J^cngal Socrcl Consulta- 

tioiiH of Dor. IHll. 

‘i) As Hastings wrote about it some years later *‘The gain of tunc was every- 
thing lo iiie, when I mbs disciplining recruits in all quarlt rs for the augmenta- 
tion at our force.** His Summary of Operations, etc., rarliameiitary l*apers. 
Vo|. VIU, I\iliticul AppeiuUx p. 

S) Adam to Waucliope of (>th Dec. No. 11. Bengal Seoret (’onsultations of 
‘»)th Dec. Js|4. 

4) No. 1*?, Lor. Ctf. 

l.ctter to Ihc Governor. I'orl St. George, marked “most urgent**, 
of (ith Dec. 1814. No, 4. Bengal Secret ConsuUatioiis of ‘29th Dec. 1814. 

<») Lor. <'if. No, *). r^Ioini lo Governor of Bombay. ♦ 

7) Lor. ('ll. No. 7. Adain to the Resident at Poona. 

Lur. Cit. No. 8. .^dairi to the Resident at Hyderabad. 
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considered, “the Crisis. ”^The Bengal Army was fully occupied in 
the Tarai and the hills against Nepal in the North. The.Dectan and 
the Gujarat Armies were, therefore, to be relied upon to deal with the 
Marathas. Moira viewed the situation with great seriousness, and 
doubted whether the British resources were sufficient against tlie 
enemies whom he was preparing to encounter. He com|>lained that 
even on a “peace” establishment, the British Army in India was 
inadequate, and that at that particular moment it urgently needed' 
augmenting.* He took upon himself the rc.sponsihility of adding three 
llegular Regiments of Indian Infantry to the Bengal Army.* He 
further strengthened his a\ailable resources by instantly relieving the 
regular army from civil duties, by calling out the Grenadier Comiwnics 
of the regiments of the line, and forming them into seiiarate 
battalions, and lastly, hj' ordering the reeriiilment of considerable 
levies of Irregular horse and foot.* In order that nothing might he left 
to chance, in addition to the grand preparation and the efficient 
military equiiiinenl already described, Moira applied to the Governors 
of Ceylon,^ the Cape of Good Hope, and Mauritius,® for the help of 
Iheir s])are forces to sujiport him in meeting the danger in India, 

The plan of operations which he sketched out for the British army 
Mas revealed in his letter to the Governor of Madras. Besides the 
defence of British and allied territory, the object was to reinforce 
the divisions of Colonels Doveton and Smith, and enable them to 
attack .Sindliia's territories with vigour and effect. I'he Deccan forces 
were to advance to a position from which they could operate against 
his southern ixissessioiis, and watch the Haja rif Nagpur, with the view 
of menacing his territory and, if necessary, opening hostilities against 
him.t 

These plans and preparations on a grand scale, were produced 
by the attitude adopted hy Sindhia in the Bhopal affair. The 
Governor-General laid more importance on Sindliia’s indignation and 

1) His Slinutu to the Council of 9th Fob. 1815. No. 1. Bengal Secret Consulta- 
tions of 21st March 1815. 

2) His Despatch to the Court of Directors (also meant for the Secret Commit- 
tee) of 26th Oct. 181i. Bengal Secret Letters Vol. 15. pp. +05-13. 

3) Moira's Despatch to the Secret Committee of 9th Dec. J8]+. Bengal Secret 
Betters Vol. 15. p. +.35. 

+) Prinsep. Vol. 1. pp. 2+8-9. 

5) His Letter to Governor Fort St. George of fith Dee. No. +. Bengal .Seeret 
Consultations of 29th Dee. 1811. 

6) Moira to Lord Somerset, the Governor of the Cape of Gixid Hope. No. 37, 
and to Governor of Mauritius. No. 38, both of 17tli May, Bengal Seeret Consulta- 
tions of June 6th 1815. These eommunieations indicate that Military aid hud 
been requisitioned from these quarters. 

7 ) Despatch of Dee. 6th. No. +. Bengal Secret Consultations of Dec. 29th I81+. 
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credited the Maratha Powers, particularly Sindhia and Bhonsla, with 
a greater sense of unity, than was perhaps warranted by their 
antecedents, ft was only natural for him to imagine that the rulers 
who, in common, had suffered from the British the loss of their 
territory, and were j wounded bj' the same degradation of their 
dignity” should cheri^ a “common object 'K* The correspondence 
that took place at the time of the Bhopal discussion between Raghuji 
and Daulat Rao Sindhia eondrined him in his conviction.* Any 
reasonable person in his place would have a priori been led to the 
same conclusion. Little could he understand that disunion and mutual 
jealousy were strongly ingrained in the very nature of the Indian 
Princes, even on occasions when from common interest, they might be 
expected to join forces in common action. Bringing a fresh outlook 
with him, iKirn of his ex|>eriences in Europe and America, it is 
no wonder that Moira took that view. And it is equally natural that 
his colleagues in the Council, who had known India longer and more 
intimately, should have disagreed with him in that opinion. They 
admitted that if the Indian States “combined, they must perhaps be 
accounted irresistible,” but they jjointed out to him in their reply to 
his minute of the 9th February, 1815,’ that their combination was 
difficult and higlily improbable. The collision of their strongly conflict- 
ing interests and natural enmities would always prevent them from 
combining against the British. Before oiiening hostilities against the 
British, each State would fear the allianee of its riv.als with the British 
against itself.* 

VVlien the Residents at the Courts t>f the Indian Princes acquainted t 
them with the plans of taking Bho|Ktl under Britisli protection, the] 
Peshwa expressed his utmost satisfaction,’ the Nizam was quite 
indifferent, and took no interest either way,® “ the minister, Chaiidoo- 


1) As he wrote in n Letter to the Secret Committee of iiilh Oct. ISl+.-CuHon/ 
Sreret Lettirt. Vol. l.S. p. +07. 

•i) (a) Jenkins to Moiru of 11th Dee. 1H14. No. 11, in Bengal Secret Consulta- 
tions of Srcl Jan. 1H1.S. 

(b) Resilient with Sindhia's Uespatch to Moira of 15th Jan. 1B15. No. 29, of 
7th Feb. 1H15. 

:i) No. 1. Bengal Secret Consultations of 21st March 1M15. 

♦) Council's Minute to the Governor-General of 2l3t March No. 17. Bengal 
Secret Consultations of 21st March 1H15. 

5) Fjlphinstone to Moira of ISth Jan. No, lie. Bengal Secret Consultations of 
5th. Feh. 1H15: and see also, Moira's Letter to the Secret Committee of 1 Ith Aug. 
ISIS, paragraph ,'>3. 

6) Russell to Moira of 22nd Jan. iei5. No. 93. Bengal Secret Consultations of 
25th Feb. 1315. 
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J.all, however, entered into the affair with the greatest zeal and 
cordiality.”! ^ 

Even the Raja of^Nagpur, with his show of claims’ over Bhopal,* 
did not indicate greater dissatisfaction than was expected from his 
disaj)i)ointed ’hojies and his .sacrifices to Sindhia.’ He even agreed in 
a good humoured manner, to send clear orders to his general, Sadik 
All Khan, to withdraw his troops from Bhojial.* 

The military preparations of the Com|)any’s Government must have 
alarmed the Indian Powers,* and it can he imagined that if tlicir 
traditional jealousy and periietual distrust of each other had allowed, 
Sindhia, Holkar and Bhonsla would have agreed to unite in a defensive 
coalition against the British. When the financial and other distresses of 
Holkar’s Government led to the mission of its minister, Tantia Alekh, 
to Sindhia’s Court,^ his ministers suggested that as an expedient [Hilicy 
an appearance, at least, of the union of the three States might be 
rioujiceji.® But it seems that they could not make even a .show of unity.® 


1) Moira to the Secret Committee of lUh Aug. 1815, paragraph 55. The Uesi- 
ent at Hyderabad in his Letter to Moira, had reported also that his ('omrauni- 
ition to Chandu Lai, had been full and confidential regarding the British 

plans about Bhopal. (Also last Footnote.) 

2) Raja’s Paper showing his claims, received by the Resident on Jan. 15th. 
No. 38. Bengal Secret Consultations of 14th Feb. 1815. (See also Jenkins' l.ctter 
to Moira of 14tb Dec. 1814. No. 14. Bengal Secret Consultations of 3rd Jan. 1815.) 

.3) Adam to Jenkins of Snd Jan. 1815. Ko. C. Bengal Secret Consultations of 
7th Feb. 1815, and also Moira to Secret Committee 11th .\iig. 1815, {wragraph 5U. 

4) Jenkins' Secret Letter to Moira of Silst Dec. 1814. No. 88. Bengal Secret 
Cnnsultations of lOtli Jan. 1815., and more particularly, his Letter to Adam of 
24th Dec. 1814. No. 98, Bengal Secret Consultations of Otli June 1815, where 
Jenkins saya;— “Nothing seems further from the thought of the Rajah at the 
present moment than any attempt to oppose our plans by force of arms." 

5) For example— Jenkins’ Letter to Moira of Kith April 1815. No. 127. Bengal 
Secret Consultations of 16th May 1815— chiefly paragraph 3. 

li) Metcalfe to Adam. No. 31. Bengal Secret Consultations of 14th Feb. 1815. 

7) Resident with Sindhia to Moira of 1st March. No. 131. Bengal Secret 
Consultations of 21st March 1815. 

8) Ibid. 

9) Lord Moira, himself, reported in his Minute (11th Aug. 1815) to the Secret 
Committee that in the llhonsla - Sindhia correspondence, each discouraged the 
other— (paragraph 46) and that the Sindhia - Holkar communications took no 
definite shape either. (Paragraph 4T.) 

Prinsep gives greater importance to this combination than it perhaps 
deserves. In his excellent narrative he declares, (Vol. 1. p. 245):— , 

•‘There was still reason to doubt that both these Courts (referring to Sindhia 
and Bhonsla) were heartily bent upon the combination, which accounts from 
every quarter, during the months of November, December and January, 
reported to be organising against British Power. Mahrattas, Piitans, and 
Pindarics, seemed for the moment to have forgotten all their mutual jeaiousie.s, 
under the notion that the moment was near at hand, which would give the 
ofiportunity of a successful rise against our gulling superiority.” 

That this language is an over - statement of the situation can be gathered 
from the reports received during those months of November, December and 
January about the same Powers. 
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The threatening attitude adopted by Sindhia in resenting British 
intervention with Bhopal and the other Malwa Chiefs, amounted to 
^Jit^e more th3n mere wordy indignation. Although he bad refused 
to refrain from attacking Bhojial, when requested by the Resident, 
Sindhia took the first op|)ortunity of quietly withdrawing his forces 
from that region.' A suitable occasion soon arose for this retirement. 
The two generals, Jnswant Rao Bhao and Jean Baptiste, fell out, owing 
to Ba|)tiste's refusal to advance money for Jaswaiit Rao*S disorderly 
troops.* The result was, tliat Bajitiste attacked the latter and in an 
action that took jilace on tlie 18th November, IRl't, Jaswant Rao was 
beaten, and forced to fly, losing many guns and leaving three hundred 
and fifty killed on the fii ld. Chitu and Karim's party fought_ tor 
.Taswant Rao in that battle.^ 


It is known, for instance, that the Piithan leader was applying for a Jagir 
under the Itritish. (Adam to Mt-tciilfe of 7th .\pril 1K15. No. 15. Bengal Secret 
Consultation.s of y'nd May 181.).) And so were the two foremost Pindari Chiefs. 
Chitii and Naradar, to serve under the British. (Resident with Sindhia to Adam 
of 1.5th Pel). 181.0. No. .58. Bengal Secret Consultations of 7th March 181.7.) 

'J'he Pindaris were still sharply divided amongst themselves, and the quarrel 
between Jaswant Rao and Baptiste, Sintlliia's generals, drew Chitu to the for- 
mer's side, and Dost Muhnnimad to that of the latter. Jaswant Rao and Chitu 
attacked one of Bapti.ste's po.sl.s at Tal. burned the town, and put the garrison 
to the sword, (Wauehope to Adam of y91h Dee. 1814. No. 97, Bengal Secret 
ConsultiitioiiK of loth Jan, 181.',.) 

Then again, the Ilolkar-Siiidhin relations were no better. Ram Din, a Holkar 
ofiieer, was molesting Sindliia's territory. (Resident with Sindhia to Moira of 
l.'ith Jan. 181.',. No. JO. Bengal Secret Consultations of 7th Peb. 181.',.) Par from 
.ioiniiig in an anti -British eonfederaoy, the Regent of Holkar’s Government 
(Tulsi Biii). was making overtures to the British Government for a rloser alliance, 
in order to free herself from the thraldom of Amir Khan. (Sydeiilmm's Letter 
to the Resident at Hyderabad of 9th April, No. 1^3. Bengal Secret Consulta- 
tions of Kith .May 1815.) 

P'roiii the Raja of Nagpur, according to the very reliable judgment of 

Jenkins:— “there was no fear of any armed opposition His Highness 

has given every proof that would have been expected, of his determination to 

avoid any racusurc ealciilated to give ns offence He feels he is at our 

mercy He has no eonfidenee in Sindhia’s character and little 

in his own power." (His Letter to Secretary Adam of Slth Dec. 1814. No. 98. 
Bengal Secret Consultations of (>tli June 181.5.) 

Moreover, Riighuji was bitter in bis complaints against Sindhia's policy 
towurd.s him, (Resident with .Smdhiu to Moira of 1st March 1815. No. 1.31. 
Bengal Secret Consultations of Jlst March 181.',.) 

Prom all these facts, there appears to be a greater measure of truth in the 
view taken by P.d monstone, the Vice-President, and otlier members of the 
Couiieil, who thought a comliinutloii amongst the Powers highly unlikely, 
eertainlv not of an offensive nature. 

(Besides the Council Minute already referred to, sec also Edmonstonc's 
Minutes of SIst .Tiily. 181.', and ind Oel. 181.',.) No. 2. Bengal See ret Consul hi - 
tions 7th Oi l. IHlo. 

1) Trinsep, Vol. 1. p. also Siiidhin's Letter to Moira of 0th Jan. 1815. No. 
41. UeiipHl Secret Consultations of ‘24t!i Jiin. 1815. 

‘i) Resilient villi Sindhia to IVIoira of ?lst Nov. 1814. No. 113. Kengal Secret 
Convsultations of (»th Dim*. 1814. 

3) Resident with Sindhia to Moirn of 3rd l>ee. lM14u No. 3(>. Bengal Secret 
Consultations of t?oth Dec. 1814.. also from the same to Adam dated ^6‘th Nov, 
IbU, Bengal Seerct consultations of 13th Dee. 1814. 
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For some time Baptiste pursued Jaswant Rao towards Bhopal,' 
lingering for a while in that vicinity. During this lime^he received 
loyal communications from Wazir Muhammad, ‘ and later withdrew 
towards Lljjain.* 

Although he abandoned his plans against Bhopal, Sindliia, it is 
obvious, must have noticed the movements of tlie Company's foreis 
with considerable apprehension.^’he alliance witli Bhopal, pro])osed by 
llie British Government, follovrea by military preparations, proved a 
signal of alarm for Daulat Rao Sindliia. His jealousy of the Britisli 
was redoubled by these grand preparations,* and although h e did not 
Ilia he .an y, effort to oppose the British by an oiieii rupture, the two 
fioverninents thenceforward drew steadily apart. The Britisli thouglTt 
that war with Sindhia was “a contest not long to be avoided."^ 
Siiidhia on his side, wa.s affected in bis attilude towards the Piiidaris. 
Whatever might have been bis former intentions against tliein, his le- 
luetanee against eo-operatuig witli the Britisli in their suppression, 
must have increased after tlie incidents of the winter of 1814-1SI.'1. 
His general, Jean Baptiste, actually made efforts to bring the I’indaris 
under the control and discipline of the Maliaraja's Cloveniinent. 
Written engagements were eoneludtd with tlieir leaders to abstain 
from plunder; tliey were given lands, and were also required to 
maintain a bod}" of horse atlaehcd to the Maharaja’s arinj Tliese 
engagements conferred five, three and seven miilidlx on Cliitu, Namdar 
Khan, and Muhammad Wasil Khan respectively. They were ratified by 
Daulat Rao in June.’ These measures of doubtful utility, were the only 
military preparations undertaken" bj' Sindhia during tlie critical iicnod 
of those discussions," 

1) Bcsideiit with Sindiiiu to Moira of iird Dee. (in the last Footnote). 

2) Wauehope to Adam of ‘.’.',tli Uee. IKH. No. Ki. Bengal Secret Consultations 
of loth Jau. 1H15. 

5) Uesident witli Sindhia to Moira of 15th Jiin.lH15. No. 29. Bengal Secret 
Consultations of 7th F'eb. 1815. 

t) Prinsep-Vol. 1. p. 232. 

5) As Moira wrote to the Secret Committee on 26th Oct. IHH, in liengal Sfaret 
Letlerx. Vol. 15. 

6) Resident w ith Sindliia to Moira of 20th May 1MI5. No. 89. Bengal Secret 
Consultations of 6th June 1815. 

7) Resident with Sindhia to Moira of 13th June 1815. No. 75. Benguf Secret 
Consultations of 4th July 1815. 

8) “No military preparations are going forward in lliis eump,” reported the 
Resident at his Court to Moira on I6tii Dee. 1811. No. 25. Bengal Secret Consulta- 
tions of 29th Dec. IKl l. 

9) Except an order toAnand Rao, the Chief of eavalry in Baptiste's eump to 
increase his force. But the Resident who reported about it in his Letter to Lord 
Moira (last footnote) thought that it might have been with a view to collect 
Jaswant Rao's scattered fugitives and thus weaken the force of that rebellious 
commander. 
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' During the months, November 1814 to March 1815, the two Gorern- 
inents were^ carrying on irritating negotiations about the control of 
Central India, and thousands of ^rmed men were consequently assembling 
in the Deccan and Gujarat. ' Yet the ostensible cause which had 
jirovoked these events was silently disappearing from under their feet. 
VV'azir .Muhammad, the ruler of Bhopal, was biding his time, and 
jilaying off one rival against the other. By offering to accejit British 
protection, he saved his small estate from an attack bj* the united 
forces of Sitidhia and llaghuji. After Baptiste’s withdrawal and Sadik 
.\li’s diversion from Bhopal, he found that the immediate danger had 
been removed. He next wished to see if he could further save his own 
independence also by avoiding an alliance with the Company’s 
Government. As the armies of the Maratha States were withdrawing, 
and those of the British Government were ad\-aneiiig, he kejit m 
constant corresi«)iidcnce with the commanders of both the withdrawing 
and advHiieiiig armies. E\en after Baptiste had definitely withdrawn 
from Bhopal, he negotiated with him. Lord Moira was informed of a 
ecrenioiiious meeting between Wazir Muhammad and Baptiste, at which 
Wazir iiresented (he latter with a horse and a Khilat.l News also 
arrived that he had !ieee\)ted Baptiste's terms, and sent a ^'akll to 
Sadik All Khan, the eoinmaiider of the Berar forces.* While these 
secret coiniiiunieations were in progress, the Chief of Bhoiaii was 
keeping up an appearance of the utmost friendliness and loyalty 
towards the British. He addressed letters to the Residents at Delhi, ’ 
and at Siiidhia's Court,’ and also to Major-General Marshall,’ and 
Colonels Smith" and Doveton.’ All these letters were replete witli 
expressions of gratitude and atlaeliiiieiit. He i>rofessed in every one 

i) AVauehopc to .\dHni of ■^.sth Dee. IHli. No. 115. Bengal Seeret Consultations 
of loth Jan. 181.', , also rei.orted by the Resident with .Sindhia to Moira dated 
(itli Jan. IHL'i. No. + 1 , Bengal .Seeret Considtations of 24th Jan. 1815. And his 
dejuiting an agent, Sied Inayet iVtnssih, to Baptiste, wsas reportctl by Superin- 
teiulcnl I’olitieal Alfairs in Buiulelkhaiid to .\dam, 4th March 1815. No. 133. 
Bengal Secret Consultations of Cist March 1815. 

■.’) Jenkins to Moira of lllh Jan. 1815. No. ;tT. Bengal Secret Consultations of 
14th Feb. 1815. 

3) .Meli’alfe to .\dain of ‘■lldli March 181 .^. Mo. ,y3. Bengal Secret Consultations 
of IHtlr April 1815, .\noths*r Leltt’r from Ins agent, Moulvi Nizam tJdin, also 
contained the sjune sentiments as Ins master’s. 

41 Iveeei-.ed on :.'5tli Dee. 1814 hv the Resident. No. HG. Bengal Secret 
Consultations of lOlli Jan. 1815. 

.-) Letter from Wauehope to .Adam of 4th March 1815. No. 133. Bengal Secret 
Consultations nf list March 1815. 

6) F.lphniatone to Adam of IGth March 1815. No. 50. Bengal Secret Consulta- 

tio.i.s of 11th .April 1815. , 

7) Di'seton to Jenkins of 13th Marcli l8l5. No. loo. Bengal Secret Consulta- 
tions of Gth June 1815. 
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of them his great eagerness to become an ally and a dependent of 
the Comi>any. ^ • 

To Wauchope, Superintendent for Political Affairs at Banda, he wrote 
that he would send a Vakil to settle the terms of the treaty, after 
the remaining thirteen days of the month of mourning (Hamsan ) were 
over.J But none was sent until the 1 8th March, or more than five weeks 
after the expiry of that month, and over four months after rhe receipt 
of Wauchope’s first letter to him.* 

In the meantime, Moira received re|H)rts of Wazir Muhammad’s secret 
relations with Baptiste. This disgusted the Governor-General, wlio 
decided to put an end to those negotiations in which the British 
Government hud been so insincerely treated. 

On the ;29th March, orders were issued to WauchojK* to discontinue 
the discussion with Bhopal, whose ruler had acted in an indefensible 
manner. The Nawab's secret dealings with Baptiste after the removal 
of the immediate danger of the latter’s attack, together with his 
repeated evasion and delay in sending a Vakil to Banda, naturally 
produced this result. The Vakil was to be told that the Governor- 
General was convinced that the Nawab had endeavoured to gain 
the favour of both sides by a double negotiation. The conduct of 
Wazir Muhammad Khan was summed up in these three words, 
“duplicity, insincerity and evasion.’’ The Vakil was therefore to be 
dismissed after the assurance that no resentment or unfriendliness 
w'ould be shown to his Stale. Wauchope was also told to receive any 
representation or explanation that the Vakil had to offer.* As was 
expected, the Nawab renewed his requests with explanations of his 
delay in sending a A'akil. However, Moira saw no ground for modify- 
ing his former resolution, and the negotiations were broken off for the 
time being.* 

The attempt to take Bhojial under Biitish influence still ap- 
’ peared to Moira to be a sound and desirable jHiliey. However, the 
Nawab’^ iminceri^ attitude left lum_no option but to close the affair. 
The British had contested Sindhia’s claim over the Nawab on the 
ground that he could not advance any evidence to jirove that Bho]>ai 

was his tributary. “ But this .absence (of) testimony,"’ wrote Moira, 


1) Wauchope to Adam of lath Feb. 181.j. No. 80. Bengal Secret Consultations 
of i 111 March 181,5. 

.'Ml these dates were carefully examined by the Governor-General. (Adam 
to Wauchope, IKth Ajiril IH1.5. No. 18. Bengal Secret Consultations of 8th May 
IHlj.) 

3) Adam to Wauchope of ?9th March IHl.j. No. 27. Bengal Secret Consultations 
of 2nd Jlay 1815. 

4) Adam to Wauchope of 18th April. No. 19. Bengal Secret Consultations of 
9 th .May 1815. 
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“was remedied by the Nabob of Bhoi^aul, In a i^aper delivered by him 
to Baptiste jjie acknowledged by implication Sindhia’s rights over him, 
by stating that he had always faithfully discharged the military 
service which he owed to the Maharajah, thereby invalidating our 
argument of his owing no such duty.”* It cannot be wondered at that 
after such a response from the Nawab, Moira decided to let matters, 
stand on their former footing. f 

Whilst the Bho))al corresiKindence was proceeding, the Suijerintendept 
at Banda was conducting allied negotiations with the State of Sagmr, 
of which Govmd Rao was the nominal ruler. The real power was 
wielded by Binayak Bao, the manager. He had allied himself 
with,! Rukmini Bai, the widow of the late Nana Abba Sa hib, who 
hac^ held the chief authority since her husbaniPsdeath.* At first the 
Ni/ia, with whom the subject was opened, showed great eagerness 
to avail himself of British protection,* but this was followed by 
dilatoriness and evasion.* J'here were three chief jaSints on which 
agreement could not be reached with the Nana. -^Firstly, he was' 
unwilling to surrender lands in Mahoba province,* adjoining British 
territory, to which Ixird Moira attached a great imiX)rtance.*^eeondly, 
he would not abstain from corrcs|)ondence'’ with all the other States 
(including the I’eshwa). And lastly, the Nana desired that the 
British army should be available when rctpiired to uphold his authority 
within his State." It was felt that the Nana would not agree to the 
trei^y, unless the manager were reduced or expelled.® VV'aueli^ie 
sounded the manager seiiarately,'® but his terms also were extravagant, and 


1) (iovernor - General to Secret Coinmittce dated 11th Aug. 181,5. limgal Secret 
Letters, Vol. Hi, paragraph 6i. 

i) Wauchope to Adam of 26th Dec. 1814. No. PI. Bengal Secret Consultations 
of 17th Jan. 1815. 

5) 'Waiicliopc to Adam of 22iid Oct. 1814. No. 30. Bengal Secret Consultations 
of IPth Nov. 1814. 

4) From same to same of 30th Nov. 1814. No. 2T. Bengal Secret Consultations 
of -JPth Dec. 1814, also .sc<- from the same to same of 15lh Dec. IH14. No. |6. 
Bengal Secret Cun.snltations of 3r<l Jan. 181.",. 

.5) Same to same of .5th Dec. 1814. No. ;tt). Bengal Secret Consultations of ->Pth 
Dec. 1814, and also l,5lh Dec. 1814. Nos. 16 and 17. Bengal Secret Consulta- 
tions of 3rd Jan. 181.5. 

6) .Vdain to Wancluiiie of 3(ith March 1815. No. 58 . Bengal Secret Consulta- 
tions of 2ii(l Ma\ 1815. 

7) M'auchope to Adam of 15th Dec. 1814. (Op. and also same to same of 

11th Jan. 1H13. No. Bengal Secret Consultatiuiia of ^Uh Jun. Ihlj. 

^.^’'.',^•,^*‘1" object was do.scrilH-d in thc.se words:— “/afijoa, Amurat ilutnlik 
imply mg tlorne.stic nianageiiicnt of Saugor. 

P) Wanchope to Adam of 26th Dec. 1814. No. PI. Bmigal Secret Consultations 
Of 1 /til Jan, IHl.'i. 

1(1) Ibid. 
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therefore unacceptable to the British Government.' In these circum- 
stances, Moira decided to give up his plan regard ing ^augor also^ 
particularly since there was no great advantage to he gained in pursu-' 

ing it apart from the Bhopal alliance. Therefore, Wauchope was! 

• ^ 
instructed not to proceed further.* 

yThe decision was conveyed to th^Residents with Snidhia,* ^honsla,* 
and the Peshwa,* who were directed _to inform those Princes that 
owing to Wazir Muhatuniad's fickle conduct, the Governor-General 
had decided to withdraw from^the arrangement. Ne\ertheless, the 
British claimed a perfect right to enter into negotiations with Bhopal 
and reserved full liberty to avail themselves of it, if it should be 
expedient in the future. Sindhia, in particular, was to he assured of 
the British desire to remain on friendly relations with him, but he 
was to be told quite clearly that the eightli article of the Treaty of 
1805 could not be applied to Bhopal, which was not recognised as his 
triliulary. ^ 

I’he crisis having thus sulisided, Moira ordered the “grand army” 
of the Madras Government, which had asseinhlcd at Bellary 
under Sir Thomas Hislop,* and the Gujarat force under Colonel 
Holmes,’ to retire to their ordinary stations from the advanced 
jiositions which they hud taken up. All the extra staff appointed as a 
consequence of the assemblage of these forces, was to he reduced. 
'I'he Mysore Silladars were also to he returned and the Knrnul 
Regiment to be disbanded. Only the forces under C’oloncls Doveton 
and Smith were required to maintain their forward pisitiuns in the 
hillowing monsoon.'* By the end of the sjiring, the threatening 
war-clouds which had hung so heavily over Central India in the 
Hiiitcr months of ISII-C;, began to disperse. Apparently, mutual 
loiifidence was restored, and nornial relations resumed their course.) 

In tlic meantime, the iiiforinution relative to the Bhopal-Saugor 
negotiations reached tlic authorities in I'higland,** who did not concur 

1 ) Answers put down by Biiiayak Kao to the questions sent by Wauchope. Ko. 
tt. Bengal Secret Consiiltation.s of ‘2tth Jan. IHl.'i. 

■J) Adam to Wauchope of 3l)th March 1.815. Ko. .',8. Bengal Soi'ret Consnit/i- 
tions of ‘2iid May 181.5. 

3) Adam to the Resident of ‘IPth March 1815. Ko. (iO. Bengal .Secret Consulta- 
tions of 2nd May 1815. ^ 

1) Of same date No. (>3. hoc. ('it. 

5) Dated 3()tli March 1815. No. 70. Lnr. t'il. 

0) Moira lo the Governor, Fort St. George, 3oth M.arcli 1815. No. (i7. Bengal 
Secret Consultations of 2ncl May. and also Moira to Hislop. No. fi9. Loc. (Hi.. 

7) Moira to the Governor, Bombay. No. 68. Lor. C'il. 

h) Moira to the Governor, Fort St. George. .30th March No. 67. Bengal Secret 
Consultations of 2iid May 1815. 

il) Moira's Despatch to the Court of Directors (also meant for the Secret 
Committee) of 26 Oct. 1811.. Ilengal Secret Lelterii. No. 15. p. 405 onwards. 
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w'ith their Goverfior-Gciieral. They ascribed the preparations of 
Sindhia an^ the Raja of Berar, not so much to an intention of 
attacking Bhofial, as to the alarm caused by the movements of the 
British tioops, and the rebellion amongst the followers of Sindhia 
himself. They declared plainly that, if the engagements 'with Bhopal 
and Saugor had not been concluded, and “if the state of negotiations 
admit of it, we desire that no further steps may be taken for the 
purpose of concluding the engagement."’ hiven if Sindhia and the Raja 
of Nagpur should be reconciled to these )>rojects, they said, they did 
not favour them, and considered them as having a tendency to produce 
embarrassments, which it was their earnest wish to avoid. 1 On the 
receipt of these clear views of the Board of Contiol, Moira had no 
alternative but to carry out their declared wishes. He felt bound- to 
acquaint the Resident with Sindhia, of the new policy. Instructions 
were accordingly issued, and the Resident, Captain Close, was told 
that while he was not to make any gratuitous announcement (which 
would amount to an invitation to Sindhia to conquer Bhopal),* he was 
to understand clearly that the ixdicy of the British Government 
would be, not to interfere in any way between Sindhia or any other 
Power and Bhopil. He was to regulate his proceedings in conformity 
with that resolution.* 

CAnothe r step, which Moira advoc ated in accordance with his political 
--iirinciiiles des crilH'd in the last ehaiiter. was the alliance with the 
Rajput Stale of Jaipur. ^’I fo his mind, it h.ad practically the same 
advantages, and it coniniendcd itself to Moira's favour in almost the 
same inaiiiier, as the other attempted alliances with Nagpur and 
Bhopal. In its many features, it jiarticulai ly resembled the case of 
Bhopal, already discussed. And since it hears that family likeness to 
the Bhopal affair, its logical place is in this chapter, in spile of its 
belonging chronologically to a later lime.*{^ was exjiected that 1m 
taking Jaipur under British protection, the Company would derive in 
Western India the same strategic advantages that the Bhopal Treaty 
would have afforded them in Central India. iTlie British troops coukl 

1) Secret Coniiiiittec to the Governor-General {Hoard'* Drafts Vol. 5. Des- 
patch ^o. 107 of i?9th Sept, im.j.) 

2) Governor -GenerHl's Minute of April 51 h IHlfi. No. 13. Bengal Secret 
Coasiiltations of 6tli April IHlti. 

3> Moira's Minute, Thid. 

i) Ailain to Close of 5tli April 1H16. No. It-, Bengal Seeret Consultations of 
(ith April 1H16. 

5) Moira s Minute of 1st Dec. lMl.5, paragraph 152 and again paragraphs 27d 
and 3+7. Op. Cit, (Chaps. 1 and 2.) ^ 

(i) Bhopal Negotiations .already discussed were broken off in April 1815. Jaipur 
Negotialion.s were begun in April 1816. 
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advance westward up to Ajmer and southward to the vicinity of 
Bundi without having to seek the leave ot' any foreign ^ower.t The 
territory and resources of Jaipur would thus be rendered available for 
supplies, and the co-operation of the Bombay and Bengal armies would 
be facilitated'.* Valuable advantage s wou ld be reaped in the facility 
of attacking the territories of Siiidhia and Holkar,’ and protecting 
those of the other Rajput States 

Moreover, the Company’s Government was not restrained by any 
treaty from extending their alliance to Jaipur.^ 

The Treaty concluded with purlin Wellesley had been 

denounced in 1806 under .Sir George Barlow’s orders, in spite of 
the warm protests of Lord Lake, then Commander-in-Chief of India. 
The justice of that step, especially in view of the fact that the 
Jaipur Government, on Lake’s testimony, had rendered very willing 
help to Major-General Jones’ force,^ had been considered “extremely 
questionable.”* On these grounds, the Secret Committee, after consi- 
dering the matter, directed their Government in India to enter into a 
subsidiary engagement with Jaipur.® That order arrived in Bengal in 
June 1814,(^The Government was then engaged in a general discussion 
of political relations, and of the best mode of meeting the menace of 
the I’indaris. That reason, combined with the entanglements arising 
out of the Nejial War, led to the postponement of the execution of 
this alliance to a later date, as part of a more comprehensive scheme 
dealing with the situation as a whole.'® /This postjamement was 
approved by the authorities in England." 

At the end of 1813, when the War with Nepal was drawing to 
a close, and Moira's views had taken a more decided and final form, 
he urged t he adoptioi:^ ^^u£. the p lan of the .Jaipur alliance. As it 
hapi>ened, the Maharaja of Jaipur, at that very time, renewed his 
request for the formation of that alliance.'* His earnest requests were 

1) Lord Moira’s long Minute of Ist Dee. 1H15. para. 302. 

2) Jjor. at. Paragraph 152. 

3) Lou. at. Paragraph 302. 

4) Imu, Cif. Paragraph 304. 

5) fjor. at. Paragraph 288. 

6) Malcolm's Polilicol Iliatory. Vol. 1. p. 300. 

7) lUd. 

8) Letter of Court of Directors, of 2nd Sept. ]H07. 

9) Secret Committee's Despatch of 23rd Dec. 1813. {Jioard'a Duit/ts.) 

10) Prinsep. Op. (Jit. Vol. 1. p. 370. 

11) Hoard’s Drafts, Secret Committee to Govcrnor-Gciicral-in-Council. No. 
104. of 19th May 1815. 

12) His Letters to Moira received on 15th Dec. 1815. .Nos. 58, 59 and 60. 
Bengal Secret Consultations of 19th March 1816. He deputed Itai It am Singh to 
convey his wishes to the Governor-General. Another letter was received on 
15th March 1816. No. 61. Bengal Secret Consultations of 19th March 1816, 
expressing the same sentiments. 
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occasioned by the return of Amir Khan to Jaipur on a round of his 
usual extor^ons. The ex-ininisterj who had lost power in the Slate, 
intrigued with the I’athan leader, inviting his aid to regain liis 
position. Amir Khan took advantage of the internal dissensions of 
.Jaipur, to advance against the capital, and lay siege to it. The 
Jaipur army resisted tlic attack with great pertinacity.* 

Moira strongly wished to seize the opiwrtunity of Jaipur's 
diftieulties to o|K’n negotiations with that Government. The occasion 
was most opportune, since both jwirties were willing. ‘^The political 
interest which turns on the fate of Jaipur is very important. V’ It was 
not only important, but very urgent. “The matter requires immediate 
decision. If we are to act at all for the rescue of Jaipur, we must 
act instantly, for it is on the brink of perdition. There is no lime for 
asking orders from home.’"* In these words, Moira showed his anxiety 
to conclude the agreement with Jaipur before the strength of that 
State Avas added to that of Amir Khan, “ which was better comixised, 
higher disciplined, and more fashioned to service than is professed by 
any other Chieftain in India.’’ Moira did not fear a union between 
Amir Khan and Sindhia ; he regarded the British strength as ample 
against their combination. Hut he thought it highly unlikely that 
Sindhia svould op|Kise the British plans about Jaipur. ^ The question 
was fully discussed at the Council Board. Moira’s colleagues did not 
all fall in with his views on that important question. The \'iee-l*resi- 
dent, Kdinonstone, recorded his dissent on the ground that the alliance 
was not a necessary step for the suppression of the I’indaris." Since 
the Go\ eriior-Gciieral desired it to pn\e the way for a general scheme 
for the revision of jKihtieal relations, he ^K.dmonslone) felt bound to 
oppose its immediate adoiition. In his view, lhat matter came by 
implication under the spirit of the orders of the Secret Conmiitlee, 
which clearly laid down that their affairs were “to he maintained in 
the same relative stale under which our |H>ssessions have, now for ten 
years, eoiitiiiued in a stale of tranquillity Kdinonstone thought that 
the .bn pur cjuostion t’uuld nol be raised witliout disturbing the 


I > Ihii Chatiirblnij approaihed Amir Khun to reniore Manji Dhs from the 
ministry (pp. -4'IH, Mi'moirs of Amir IChan.) 

’J) /j(>r. Cti. pp. i-H* - 

S) Moira's Minute of Pith April 18U), parn^raph 24. N"o. 1. Ben^fd Secret 
Consultations of 20th .\pnl ISlfi. 

4) Lor. Cit. Puru^raph 28. 

.>) I hid. 

0) Who were, he urged, to be distinguished from the Pathans under Amir 
Khan. 

7) Of Sept. 1H15. (No. 107, Board's i>ra/1s. Vol. 5.) 
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system which it was desired to maintain. t With this view another 
member, Dowdeswell, agreed in thinking that Moira's* plans were 
ojijKised to the jxilicy of the Court of Directors. Seton, although he 
had opiKised the Jaipur alliance in 1814, clianged his mind in 1810. - 
He saw that the conditions had altered, and since no danger was to 
be feared from the side of Nagpur,* since acute internal dissensions 
were threatening Jaipur at the moment (in 1816), and since the I’indan 
evil had been greatly aggravated, he emphatically siijiixirted M(iiru.‘ 

~STfer~a~'s1iarp discussion, Moira's view was carried by a majority 
vote, and it was forthwith decided to entertain the overtures of 
the Maharaja of Jaipur. Mct^fe, the British Resident at Delhi, who 
had also received solicitations from that Court, was entrusted with this 
important duty. He was fully ac(|uainted with the principles on which 
the agreement with the Jaitiur Government was to be concluded^A 
subsidiary force was to he estahlished in the State, the exiienses of which 
^in whole or |mrt) were to he met by that State. Yhe e.xternal relations 
of Jaipur were to be controlled by the British Government, excluding 
all foreign influence or authority. ’Wie military (lower and resources of 
the State were to be at the disposal of the British Power, to he utilised 
for all (luriKiseyi connected with the Allianc«‘, and the welfare of the 
two States. 'Dhe Jaipur Raj was to maintain a contingent of horse, to 
be disciplined by British officers, and open to occasional ins))ertion and 
muster by British authorities. Exclusive of the stipulated contingent, the 
Maharaja'.s Government was to engage to bring forward his whole 
military force and emiiloy all the resources of his country in case of a 
joint war. I’roiision was to be made that all questions arising between 
Jaipur and other States, embracing .Sindhia's and llolkar's claims to 
tribute, were to be referred to the arbitration and award of the British 
Government. And lastly, a fort, conveniently situated, was to be demanded 
from the Jaipur Durbar to be used as a depot for the suiiphes of the 
British force. 

fOn Its part, the British Govcrnmenl was to agree to defend 

Jaipur against all enemies, '^foreign and domestic, to guariiitce ils 

integrity and the independence of its Government, and to afford the 

aid of British troops in restoring the Maharaja's just authority in ease 
- - , . , — . 

11 Kdnioiistone's Minute of 16th April ISKi. No. 'i. Bengal Scei et Coiisiiltalions 
of JOth .-Xpril 1816. 

2) Ilis Minute of 17tli April 1H16. No. 8. Bengal .Secret Consultations of -Jotli 
April 1H16. 

3) Subskliar.v ulliani'C nith that State uhieh was unsuccessfully atteinjited in 
1814, was then being favourablj iiegotialetl with the Regent, (the Uujii having 
expired) aud was concluded in May ISIG. (Next Chapter.) 

4) Seton s Minute of 17th April IslG. No. 3. Bengal Sefrtt Consultations of 
20th April, 1816. 
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of rebellion. He was to be assured that the British Government would j 
exercise no interference in his internal administration, nor in any way 
interpose between him and his subjects, except at his express desire. 

The strength of the Subsidiary force, would, it was suggested, 
consist of six battalions of Infantry, two regiments of Cavalrj', and a 
field train with suitable strength of artillerymen. The right to increase 
the Eorce was to he retained, hut the Ihija of .Jaipur would not have 
to bear the extra expense. 

These were the principles which were enunciated for tlie 
guidance of the Resident at Delhi, who enjoyed the full confidence of 
the Supreme Government, and was therefore given ample discretion to 
settle the details of the treaty including the amount of subsidy to be 
charged.' 

The negotiations with Jaipur to which Moira attached so much 
importance, were to be adequately supported by military preparations. 

A strong force at each of the two stations, Rewari and Muttra^ 
on the frontiers of Jaipur, was to he po.sted, fully equipped and 
ready to enter into Jaipur. The troops at these two places were to 
number no less than 18,000 effective fighting men, placed under the 
comnuind of Sir l)a\id Ochterlony and Major-Gcner.al Marshall 
respectively. A reserve corps was to he formed at Cawnjxire, to act as a 
check on Sindhia, and if necessary, to take the offensive against his 
jsissessions in that region. Sir John Horsford was appiiinted an extra 
Major-General on the Field Staff, and phaecd in charge of the force at 
C!^wii{xire.* The Mihsidiary forces of I’oonn, Hyderabad, Baroda and 
Nagpur, were to he kept in readiness for action and to be moved 
forward. A strong force was to he assembled in Bundelkhaiul thus 
coimectiiig up the whole line of defence riglit across the country. 
Besides this, the frontiers were to be strongly guarded, both on the 
I’liiijah side (at Kiiriiaulniid Firuzpur) by the contingents of the Chiefs of 
Dadi and Firiizpiir, and on tin Gujarat side by the Bombay ariiii . The 
strength of llie fighting forces whioh were to assemble at all these 
places, Muttra, Kcwiiri, C'awiiiiorc, Biindclkhand, Jalna, lilliclipur, 
Ilusliaiigahad, and in Gujarat, came to roughly 40,000 Infantry, I'i.OOO 
Cavalry and appropriate artillcrj men, cxchisiic of the contingents of 


1) The iiistriictioiiR issued to Metcalfe embodied the prineiples, or. which 
the Treaty was to be concluded. Secretary Adam's “most sceret” Despatch to 
him, ioth April. No. li. Bengal .Secret Consultations of 20th April ISKi. 

2) (lovernor-General's Minute of 6th June IBIG. No. .>. Bengal Secret 
Consultations of 11th June IHIli, contains these proposals, which were adopted by 
the Council and executed aeeordingly. 
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the States of Alwar, Bharatpur, Dadi and Firuzpur, the rulers of which 
were also to be invited to co-operate with the British Armj'J 

While these grand arrangements were ordered, and great 
exj-MJctations were entertained of extending British influence in 
Western Indft, it became apiiarent, soon after the negotiations had 
been opened, that the Jaipur Government ^vus not so keen t^ seek 
British protection, as it lieen when the first offer was mad/.'^^Thy. 
lvistory--of the previoi^ y^r was repeating itsclf^and Bhopal experience 
was reproduced in many wa\s. As has been already noticed, the two 
were remarkably alike. Not only were Moira’s motives similar with 
regard to Bhopal and Jaipur, but the conduct of these States and their 
dealings with the British Government also resembled each otlier. 
Bhojial’s duplicity played Sindhia against the British. Jaipur used the. 
same tactics with Amir Khan. The Maharaja's Government sought 
help from Sindliia* against the immediate danger of the Pnthan Cliief, 
liiiir Ti5TiT^'tt\e"sh"6w of British alliance for the same 
purjxise. Moreover, concurrently with the conversations at Delhi 
between tlie British Resident and Maharaja Jagat Singh's agents, 
overturi'S were made to Amir Khan, dissuading him from molesting 
the country .* The Brit jiih pUeni pt to b ring Jaiinir within the sphere of 
its [Kilitical iuflimnce had th^ .s*Ul? result as the attempted alliances 
with Bht^l and Saugor. The engagement did not eoine about in 1816. 

The one iioint in wliicli the Jaipur case differed from that of 
Bhopal was that Sindhia, ultliough his [lolitica] and material interests 
were affected in tlie same maimer, could not object to British 
interference in Jaipur. It was feared that he would claiiii his right to 
collect tribute from the latter State. But li<‘ could not in\oke any 
provisions of the standing I'ligagemcnts helwccii liis State and the 


1) These militarj arraiigeiuciits were eypluiiieil to Metcalfe in the Despateh to 
hitn of iJOth April, already referred to; also in Moira’s Minute of .Stli June, 
(last footnote) and in the Despatches addressed on 20th April IHIG to Sir D. 
Ochtcrloiiy, No. 7, to the Adjutant-General, No. 8, to Resident with Sindhia, 
No. 9, Resident at Nagpur, No. 10, Resident at Poona, No. 11, Resident at 
Hyderabad, No. 12, Governor of Port St. George, No. 13, Governor of Hoinbaj , 
No. li, in Bengal Secret Consultntion.s of 2oth April 1816. The figures as 
reported by the Governor-General to the Court of Directors, for the difl'erciit 
arms of the British forcci to be mobilised on this occasion were:— 6 Troops of 
Horse .\rtillery. 3 Regiments of Kuropenn Dragoons, 13 Regiments of N. Ca’valry , 
4 Companies of Independent Cavalry, 7 Battalions of European Infantri, 
41 Battalions of Native Infantry. (Dcspateli of 28th Sept. 1816) also Priiisep 
Op. Oil. Vol. 1. pp. 374-5. 

2) Metcalfe to Resident with Sindhia of 26th Ma> 1816. No. 8. Bengal Seeret 
Consultations of 15th June 1816. 

3i Resident with Sindhia to Moira of 22nd May 1816. No. 28. Bengal Secret 
Consultations, June 11th 1816. 

4) Metcalfe to Adam. 19th Aug. No. 7. Bengal Secret Consultations of Sept. 
7th 1816. 
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British, which could restrict the latter's freedom to treat with Jaipur. 
The Treaty *\vith that .State was dissolved in 1806, while the engage- 
ment with Sindhia had been concluded in 180a. The British 
Government could not, therefore, be restricted from renewing tlie 
relation which subsisted between it and Jaipur at the tiihe, and after 
the conclusion of the 'i’reaty with Sindhia.' Sindhia’s jealousy o^the 
Britisli and his alarm must of course ha'^ been increased by _ttie 
allerniit to establish tlieir authority over Jaipur, but no open attempt 
at obstructing tlie British plans in that quarter was apprehended. * 
Not only was it impossible to urge any plea of violated agreement, but 
the general condition of .Sindhia's (iovernmcnt, and of his politic.al 
relations, also made it highly unlihelj that he would attempt a 
conflict with the British.^ 

When entreated by the Maharaja of Jaipur, Sindhia sent a small 
force* to act under Ilapu Sindhia, with the object of rescuing Jailiur 
from the extortion and oppression of Annr Khan.'' 

While the I’athans were besieging Jaipur, the Maharaja's X'akils 
were engaged, with a great show of earnestness, in conducting 
negotiations with Metcalfe. After prolonged discussions which lasted 
stvcral weeks, the parties arrived at an agreement on the terms, and 
pioeeeded to draw up a treaty. The amount of the subsidy formed a 
.subject of kicii dispute and eontroversj . Metcalfe demanded twenty- 
tire lakhs as tlic annual charge. The Maharaja's Vakils said that their 
Slate could not atford more than two and a li.ilf lakhs of rupees. The 
llcsident oflered to accept fifteen laklis as the iiermaneni annual 
aniouiit, and to admit reduetioii of it for the first few years. It was 
then agreed that there should be no demand for the first year, file 
lakhs each for the second and tliiril years, ten lakhs for each of the 

I) Adam to Ucsideiit with Sindhia of iJoth April 1H16. No. 9, in Bengal Secret 
Consnllations of ‘JOlli April 1HJ(>. 

llesident willi Sindhia to Moira, ■Ji.’nd May 1810. No. 28. Bengal Secret 
Consultations of lltli June 1810, 

■S) This was Moira's oiiinion, and also that of the Resident at Sindhia's Court. 
(ioYcruor - (.jeiierid's Minute of ,',Ui June 1816, Adam’s Despatch to Metcalfe of 
20tli .\pnl IHIO, .^dam to Resident with Sindliia. 20tli April, and the latter's 
Uespateli to Moira, (last footnote). 

J) t^apu Sindhia had W'ith him men, to whieh were to be added the 

eonlingents of the other Commander, son of fiindaiil Khan, 2,UU() men. Jaswant 
Rao was ordered to join Bapn willi his force of ;i,(HMI men. Sindhia sent from 
Ins camp a hinly of t,,7(H), bringing the total to y..itKi. (Resident with Sindhia to 
Moira J,*nd May. No. 28. Bengal Secret Consnllations of 11th June 1816.) 

.",) It WHS feared, however, that Bapii Sindhia and Amir Khan had an under- 
stamlhig hetweeii themselves, since they maintained Vakils at each others’ 
eaini'S. and that tlierefore Bapn might not net effectively against Amir. (Resi - 
rlent with .Sindliia to Moira, of 9th .May 1816. No. 82. Bengal Secret Consulta- 
tions 2.7th May 1816. and 2iid May lalii. No. 28. Bengal Secret Consultations of 
nth June 1816.) 
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next five years, and fifteen lakhs thereafter.! On renewed representa- 
tions, the amount for the fourth and fifth years was further jedueeu V>v 
two lakhs. When no apparent obstacle remained to hinder the ininudiate 
conclusion of the treaty, the representatives of Jaipur demanded tJie 
provinces of Rampura and Tonk, which had formerly belonfred to 
Jaipur, and were then in Amir Khan’s posses.'^ion.^ The llesulenl 
naturally rejected this demand, and consequently, the ncffotiations 
were broken hff. A party at the Jaipur Court was opposed to British 
connection, and its influence, in Metcalfe’s opinion, brought about 
that attitude on the jiart of the Jaipur Government.* 

That party Avas further strengthened in its confidence by the 

success with which the Jaipur forces were able to harass Amir Khan. 

— — 

Kien after maintaining a persistent offensive against the capital of the 
State, he did not succeed in reducing it, and was compelled to raise 
the siege and retire from Jaipur.^ With that ei ent came the much 
needed and desired relief for Jaijiur State. But it was found iJial the 
Maharaja's Govcrninenl continued to negotiate with tlie I’allian 
Chief and Bapu Sindhui, even after tlie former's withdrawal. 

Realising that Jaipur Durbar was no longer m earnest about its 
alliance with the Britisli Government, M<«fcalfe did not wish to protract 
the negotiations. He discontinued the conferences with the Jaiinir 
\'akils, and requested Major-General Marshall to reduce the military 
eslahlishmeiit.^ 

The Maharaja of Jaipur again expressed a desire to form an 
alliaiiee,* and negotiations were renetved in November with the 
arrival of the agents from Jaipur. Some diffieulty arose on tlie question 
of referring all disputes to British arbitration and award. 'I'he Jaipur 


]) Private CorrespomJeriee, Metealfe to .Adam. Hrd July. No. 3. Bengal Secret 
Consultations 3ril Ang. IHHi. 

?) hoc. Ci(, Metcalfe to Adam. 7th July 1816. 

3) Metcalfe to Adam. 7th Aug. No. 5. Bengal Secret Consultations of 7tli 
Sept. 1H16. 

4) Ihid. His decision to withdraw might have been due also to the fear of 
Oi-hterlony’s Division moving against him, and he might havu feared the loss of 
his -200 cannon. Amir himself, found an exmisc, as he gave it, in the request that 
the Rani (Maharaja Jagat Singh’s wife, and the daughter of Maharnju Man 
Singh of Jodhpur, Amir Khan's friend and patron) addressed him not to destroy 
her State. .Similar instruction was also issued to him by TuLsi Bai. (Memoirs of 
Amir Khoii—pp. 

5) The negotiations were begun in Ma> (Resident's Despatch 26th May. No. 7. 
Bengal Secret Consultations, loth June 1816.) Amir Khan withdrew his forces in 
July (3rd July 1816. No. 3. Bengal Secret Consultations 3rd Aug. 1H16) and 
negotiations were broken off in August (19th .\ug. No. 7. Bengal Secret Consulta- 
tions of 7th Sept.) These negotiations were also reported to the Court of Direc- 
tors in Governor-General's Letter of 28th Sept. 1816. 

6) His Letters to the Governor - General and Kdmonstone. Nos. 17 and 18. 
Bengal Secret Consultations 12lh Oct. 1816. 
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Vakils suspected that the British Government might thereby acquire 
the claim *f' adjudicating on the right of the Maharaja, Jagat Singh, 
to his throne, more especially since there was a rival claimant living. 

^ When Metcalfe had cleared up this misunderstanding, negotiations 
finally broke down on the question of the ratification oY the treaty.' 

, Thus ended another great measure by which Ixird Moira attempted 
improve the [Kilitical relations of the Company's Government 
With a \iew to bringing about its ascendancy in the councils of the 
^ndian States, and enabling it to suppress all predatory bodies, 
j With that single end before him, he endeavoured to efiFect^ 
subsidiary alliances with the llaja of Berar, with the Nawab of Bhopal, I 
with the Nana of Saugor, and with the Maharaja of Jaipur. All 1 
those successive attempts failed one after the other, and the projected 
engagements could not be concluded. The indifference manifested by 
those States to a closer union with the British Power was attributable 
to “the general reluctance felt by the petty indeiiendent Princes to 
make any indissoluble alliapce on terms /calculated to interfere with 
the unrestrained latitude of political actioathey h-sd hitherto enjoyed.” * 
This was as true of Nagpur and Jaijiur as it was of Bho]ial and 
Saugor. They realised fully that an alliance with the Coniimny involved 
a charaeter of lielpless dependence on its Government, and conse- 
quently it was not jialatable to them. 

It has been seen how the first steps taken hi Moira in 
pursuance of his own oulUaik failed, and also, why they failed. Yet 
these attempts were not entirely without result. While it is true that 
the desired treaties were not effected, and that the British |xilitienl 
influence could not he authontatiicly cstabli.shcd in the regions of the 
Narbada and the Charabal, one must not, however, overlook the fact 
that the diplomatic efforts which were made, produced indirect results 
of considerable significance. Bhopal was saved from ixissible destruction 
at the hands of Siiidhia and Kaghuji, and these Powers were arrested 
from carrying their aggressions further into Central India. But more 
than even tli;il was the iiniairtant moral effect produced by those 
I events. It lieeaine quite evident that the British Covcrnnient was no ! 

I longer willing to reinaiii behind the “ Ring Fence" which it had set~ - 
f up III the time of Barlow and Cornwallis in 1805 and 1806. It had_i 

( abandoned tliat posj^ion, and was vigilant and ambitious, ready to ^ 
aihanee hi those jaisitions, where di ssensions called for seltleniient and ' 
disorilers needed suppression. 

1) Metcalfe to Adam, of 97th Nov. No. 9. Bengal Secret Consultations ITth 
Dec. 1818. * 

9) Prinsep. Op. Oil. vol. 1. p. 378. 
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Of course this change of attitude was disquieting to all the 
independent Sovereigns, piarticularly to Sindhia. Their interests and 

those of the British Government at that time of, its undoubted 

1 

predominance but unacknowledged supremacy, were not wholly consis- 
tent. This incongruity and clash of interests became more clearly 
emphasised by these events. 

T he controlling authority in Engl and, th£ Board of Control, 
was still closely wedded to its old policy of maintaining the existing 
relations. They reminded the Governor-General that they were against 
“ undertaking extensive operations with the view of remodelling our 

politiail relations and extending our influence or control We feel 

it, therefore, necessary to repeat our injunction against the formation 
of new Alliances without our previous sanction." They did not favour 
any extended syste m of alliances with the Rajput States, and even, 
'wth Nagpur they pr^erred "an jjrdinaiX -icfeasive Alliance” to 
tHe^ permanent establishment of a Subsidiary Force in the Raja's 
dominions.' Tliough the Board were not converted to Moira’s views, 
the accounts of the vigorous measures pursued in India must have 
prepared them for the inevitable change which was destined to come, 
and ivhich Moira was eager to bring about. On these grounds, the 
events narrated in this chapter are more correctly a record of iiolitical 
preparation than one of [lolitical failure. 

Within his own Council, Moira’s difficulty was partially reduced 
by the change of views in Seton's mind, thus enabling the 
Governor-General to carry his projects against the |H)werful and 
deliberate op[K)sition of his able Vice-President, Edmonstoiie. 

(After more than ten years of lireak and reaction following 
v Vcifesle y 's period. Nfoira could n ot be expected to start bui lding wh ere 
his gre.it predecessor hid left off. The first two years and a half w'ere 
naturally occiipied_witli these a ttei iipts. vyliieh certainly succeeded in 
preiiaring t lie grou nd for his measures in warning the Indian Prinees, 
in trj^g to convert his employers in Fjnglaiid and his colleagues at 
Calcutta, a nd iu_infiisinfr w new spirit into the political outlook of the 
Bengal Government, j 


1) Despatch of the Secret Committee to Governor-General of 5th Sept. ISlfi. 
No. 118. Board'! Draft!. 
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AFFAIRS AT FOONA AND NAGPUR 

^ At th e tim e tha t Moira was striving to establish the su premacy 
of his Government o ver the In dian States, it became abundantly clear 

I to him that the great es t rivalry to the British Power was to be expe ct- 
ed from the Marathas . The ancient Rajput Kingdoms were in a 
distressed condition. The Muhummedans, though Iwld and turbulent, 
had become too indolent to be dangerous. The Power that had success- 
fully organised itself as a menace to the Great Mughal Empire, being 
the youngest and freshest in the field, was still active, vigorous and 
restless.' 

i Th is factor gives to the JVeaty of Bassein its great iniixirtance. 

I By it Wellesley aimed a blow at th e ve ry centre of _tlm_Maratha^ 
1 Confederacy. 'I'he Peshwa, its ostensible he ad, was reduced to the 
jposition of a dependent on the British Government, and expressly for- 
j bidden to deal directly with Foreign States. Thus the other l^randies 
'of the Maratha Confederacy were boldly separated from the centre, and 
formally released from the Peshwn’s authority.* While he was obliged 
by circumstances to accept those terms out of a sense of self-preserva- 
tion,’ it is evident that he could not have liked or welcomed the 
restrictions they imposed upon his independence.* ^ot only jyas_the 
Britis h control of the Peshwa’s foreign affairs irksome to him, but the 
Maratha Chiefs themselves were attache d to tlie Peshwa’s Maenad, amT* 
partly by policy but largely by habit, were “constantly professing 
their devoGoi^_tt^ His Highness and pressing to acknowle dge him fo r 
their sover^gu.’’^ 


1) Malcolm's views on this in his letter to Lord Moira d. 17th July, IHIT, 
reproduced in his "Political Ifialory of India" Vol. 11, Appendix No. IV, imge 
clxi, he writes:— “We shall complain most of our Mahomedan Allies; we shall 
suffer most from the iiianraHas, " ForTripliThstone’s opinion,' see Colebrookc’n 
"~hifF~Sf~~EIpKinslone.” Vol. I, p. 292. Metcalfe's views have already *l)een 
noticed in Chapter 11. 

2) Articles 12, 13, H nnd 17 of the Treaty of Bassein, Aitchison, Vol. VI. 
pp. 55-7 (1909 Ed.) and Grant-Duff Op. Cit. (1912) Vol. Ill, p. 20 H and 
pp. 224-6. 

.3) Malcolm: Political History of India, I, p. 466. 

4 .) Elphinstone's letter to Moira d. 20th Nov. 1H15, No. 19, Bengal Secret 
CoDSultation 30th Dec. 1815, and also Grant-Duff Op. Cit, 111, p. 226. 
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Such was the imjxjrtance still attached to the position of the 
I’eshwa in fche»eyes of the people and the Princes of India, in spite of 
the iMjfer provisions of the Treaty. i “ The state of our relations to the 
Peshwa has always been much influenced by His Highness’a personal 
fcharacter, and it might be interesting to si^eculate on \he form they 
/might assume if the numerous” claims and pfPteTisitm6_fiT -tfiis Gd^rn- 
ment were to fall into the hands of an active and warlike Peshwa, 
who would attend to the improvement of his army, conciliate his 
‘ Jagirdars, and encourage the former great feudatories of the Empire to 
look on him as their Chief. It is obvious that in the present state of 
India, there are fine materials for a |)owerfu1 confederacy under such a 
leader; but he must be an extraordinary genius, who could start up 
with such a character from the midst of a long peace and a Brahinirf^ 
education.”* In the above extract wc have from the pen of a distin-j 
^guished Anglo-Indian statesman, who was, during the eventful years 
1811-1817, the British Minister at the Poona Court, a picture of the 

; Peshwa’s ixisition in the country, and the jxissibilities that lay before 
an enterprising and able occuiiant of that ]>ositioii. Baji Rao filled that 
Gadi at that time, and it is obviously a matter of coTisiderable interest 
to the student of this [leriod to estimate the obaracter of the man who 
was placed in tliat exalted (lositinn. 

According to the accounts left by contemporary writers and 
\ diplomats, who had opiiortunities of judging Ba/i Bao and his actions,* 
his character must have been a curious combination of opposing 
attributes, perplexing tho.se who desired to study his sentiments or 
foresee his conduct. He pos.sesscd many qualities which were wholly 
inconsistent with “ his ruling (Mssion of fear.” But for his timidity, 
he would have been “ainbitious, imperious, inflexible and persevering, 
and his active pro^icnsities would probably have overcome his love of 
case and iileasiire, which arc now so strong, from their alliance with 


1) This IS cviilcnccd by the desire, for example, of Appa Sahib to receive his. 
robes of investiture from the Peshwa in 1816, and again m 1817, of the Nana of 
Snugor to be allowed to maintain his correspondence with the Peshwa. of the 
Gaekwnr (as shown by Klphinstone in his letter of SOth Nov. 1815) to adhere to 
those forms of allegiance to the Peshwa, ulthongh his interests suffered by 
doing that, and finally Sindhia, in spite of liis being independent and compara- 
tively^ speaking superior in strength, always addressed to the Peshwa messages 
in which he made a show of conipliancc to his orders. Sir J. Malcolm speaks of 
them as “Mahratha Princes and ('hicfs, wlio were before nominally' subject to 
his power, and who still recognised him, in all forms and public acts, os the 
head of the nation.” His Politicul Ilittory, Vol. 1, p. ■Kii. 

■i) P.ti>tiinstone to Moira, in his letter of sloth Nov., No. 19, Bengal Secret 
Consultations, doth Dee. 181,5. 

3) Such ns Sir John Malcolm, Captain Grant-Duff, Prinsep, and the Hon. M. 
Kliihiiustonc. The account of the last-named gentleiiwn was based on close 
personal observation and has been relied upon in the brief sketch given here. 
.^11 the accounts agree in their general tenor. 
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his timidity.” Eager for power, although lacking in holdoes*; to tn-tjuir** 
it, tenacious of authority, though too in^^nt to exercije it, master of 
The” art of dissimulation, vigilant and vindictive, suspicious and 
insincere, Baji Rao was not found to be unmixed and pure in anything. 
He was capricious and changeable, yet .showed steadiness in serious 
designs. Nothing was too low or too crooked, if it -.atisfied his purjaise, 
or was necessary to ruin the object of his vengeance. His h«u;ility 
and overbearing nature made him fond of low favourites. He was 
proud and lofty, but when occasion so required, he could be mean and 
cringing. His time was divided between fasts, prayers and pilgrimages 
conducted, as Elphinstone says, with slavish superstition, and scenes 
of the most disgusting debauchery and coarsest buffoonery. 

Against these vices, the Peshwa jxissessed considerable ability, 
and was “scrupulously just in pecuniary transactions.” Humane, 
frugal, courteous, and dignified in his manners, he devoted consider- 
able sums of money to public and charitable objects. He was in “a 
great measure his own minister” anil showed considerable ability and 
statecraft in restoring the gnvennnent of his country, and in strength- 
ening the central jxiwer against the disturbing and rebellious 
feudatories of his extensive dominions. He smarted under the ojipres- 
sive alliance with the British, which took away his independence and 
political prestige. A person such as Baji Kao, could not but have a 
general distrust of others, and nobody could trust him.' 

Such was the character of the person who had been driven out of 
I Poona by 3aswaiit Ibio Holkar yn Octobfir. litQiJ.i* and w hom the British ^ 
had restored to the Peshwaship on 1 3th May, 1803, after the Treaty of. 

|'\ Subsidiary Alliance had been concluded on 31st December at Basseni. 

^ However unpalatable this dependence on hi.s new allies might 
have lieen, Baji Kao utilised it to eonsojjdate his power luid the 
authority of his GovenimenL At the time of his restoration, he took 
over the charge of a Kingdom which was only “a dreary waste, 
overrun by thieves,”* over which he had nothing but nominal control. 
Gujarat and Konkan were the only parts of his territory which were 
at all settled, and even they were under subedars who disregarded 
his orders and assumed absolute powers. Even the country along flic 
Bhima— about five miles from Poona— was subject to these ruvi iges!'* H IS 


1) Klphinstone’s Despatch to Moira of the ?0th Kov. JHl.'i, Op. (Jif. also 
Mnlcolm's Political llhtory Vo]. I, iGfi. Grnnt-Duff (1919 edition) D/;. Cif. Ill, 
Chap. XVI, and Wilson Op. Cif. II, pp. I4H-9. 

2) Grant-Dufi*; Vol. HI, pp. 900-8, and 99.>-:U. 

8) The unsettled condition of the country was described by Arthur Welleslt y 
to Marquis of Wellesley, the Governor-General, in a letter d. 1,'jth Jan. IHOt. 
( Wellhigton l)e»pafcheit: 1K17 Dditioii, Vol, II. p, 073,^ 

+) Ibid. 
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aiitbority was scarcely known south of the Krishna. “ Nobody would 
rent the lanj^s found Poona, because, bnnj[jieaT the seat gf^qvenu^nt. 
They were Iwble To" disturbances which His Highness was too weak 
to restrain. ” The JPorta. oL-LahagarL and Purandhar were he ld -by 
rebels. “ His Highness was destitute of either power or tVealth.’* ' 

Situated as he was, it was neither his interest nor his desire, to 
throw off the alliance which had supi)orted him against his victorious 
enemies. He devoted his energies to settling his country and restoring 
order in his administration. He began by reducing the weaker 
Jagirdars who were unable to resist him, confiscating the lands of the 
refractory among them. At the same lime, he gradually drew the whole 
jiower of the State into his own hands.* The Trea ty of Bassem 
included a provis ion that the ljubsidjaiw Force was J,o be available 
“for the overawing_and Hiastisemeiit of the rebels,”’ and tlie Pesliwa 
always relied on the assistance of this force in his designs against his 
recalcitrant nobles. 

In 1810, Mountstuart Fllphiiistoiie was appointed llesident at the 
Peshwa's Court, where he arrived in the following year. “When 
Mr. F.lpliin.stone returned to Poona in 1811, he noticed n marked 
change in the condition of the country, and the authority of the 
I'riuce was gradually restored throughout the territory under Ins 
immediate administration.”’ 

When Baji llao had completed the confiscations of the minor 
nobles and pul liis autliority on a somewlmt more secure basis, he 
looked abroad and coiiteniplated the rediietioii of the Southern Jagirdars,’ 
an object very near his heart indeed. He further repealed his claims 
on the Gaekwar and the Nizam, and asserted sovereignty over the 
territories in HindusUin and also over Sindhia, Holkar and Berar. 
The Peshwa urlfully put forward these pretensions but never sboNved 
aiij keenness to bring tliem up to a speedy settlement.® 

His relation with the jiowerful Southern Jagirdars, was, how- 
ever, a matter which llie British Government w'lis not prcjuired to 
leave either to be s«-ttled by the Peshwa according to his own free 

1) .Viiotlier deseniiliun of Hie eliaotic condition of the Peshwa's country at the 
same tinie:— letter of Sir 15. Close to (Tovernor-General Wellesley. IHth Dec. 1803, 
quoteil by Klphiiistone in his letter to Moira, ioth Nov. 1H15, in Bengal Secret 
Consultations No. 19, 30th Dee. IHt.S. 

■!) Klphinsloiie's Despatch to Moira of ^Oth Nov. 181.S. tor. Cit. 

3) Art. 9 of tlic Treaty. (Aiti'hisoii. Op. t'it. Vol. VI. p, jt, 1909 Kd.) 

4) Colebrooke’s Lift' of Hlphinstone. Vol. I, p, Hid. also Malcolm Political 
llUtury, I. 4f,(i. 

5) Greater Jagirdars, “particularly the Putwurdhuns, Rastia and the Dossaye 
of Kittoor." Grant-Duff Vol. HI, p. 34K. 

0) Grant-Duff Op. Cit. Vol. Ill, p. 356 and Prinsep Op. Oil. Vol. I, pp. 376-7. 
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will, or to remain as an open source of trouble and civil strife. It was a 
thorny issue. T hose Jagirdars w ere, as a class, useful*to*the country, 
which, according to Elphinstone,! would Tiave been thrown inTo 
confusion by, their destruction. Moreover, they had loyally fought* 
with the Duke of Wellington (then Sir Arthur Wellesley), arid the 
British Government could not stand by and see them wiped out h\ 
their vindictive Sovereign. At the same time, it would have hecn 
obviously unjust to encourage them to flout the Peshwa's authority, 
or assume independence from his control. 

Minto’s Government again went into the whole question and 
decided to settle it by direct intervention. Elphinstoiie made minute 
enquiries into the matter, examining their tenures, and the origins of 
their various families.* Finally he was fully^ empowered to carry out 
the ineasures he projaised. The .service which the Jagirdars owed to 
the I’eshwa was enforeed hy the attendance of their troops. They 
were made to restore the lands whieh they had usurped. The British 
Government guaranteed them their territories so long as they fulfilled 
the terms of the agreement and rendered service to the I’eshwa. Both 
sides were very diflncult to manage, and it required all the tact and 
finiiness of the able Resident to bring about the settlement between 
them. This was not finally achieved without jiutting armies into 
111 otion.^ 

.\s ^_i2e?ult of the security which tins arraiigeiiieiit conferred 

; upon his vassals Baji Rao grew jealous of their (xiwcr. He had ofletT 
! expressed a desire to raise a new force which was to he independent 
I of the feudal militia furnished by the Jagirdars. The Miiito Governiiieiii' 
^ihad been keen on that project, and had instructed the Resident to 
encourage the I’eshwa in that desire. The contingent was accordingly 
formed, and Captain Ford was selected by the I’csliwa himself to 
coninmnd it. This was another acliieieniciit of Elphinstoiie for his 
fioveriimeiit, who, of course, welcomed the proposal." 

1) Colebrooke's Li/e uf Elphinstoiie, Vol. 1. p. iio. 

2) Malcolm Political History, Vol. 1, p. 4-(i7. Grant - Duff, Op. Vit. Ill (1012 
Kd.) pp. 348-9, I’rinscp, Op. fit, Vol. I, p. 27.S. 

3) He submitted liis Report in October 1812. Colebrooke's Li/e of Elphhishme. 

Op. Cit. Vol. I, p. 248. . 

4) “I had a carte blanche for all the disposalile foree of the Decean." 
Klphinstone to Strachey, 12th July, 1813, Loc.. Cit. Vol. I, p. 2.', 2. 

.5) Loc. at. Vol. I, pp. 2.iO-5.S, Grant-Duff O;). ('it. Vol. Ill, p. 319. On this 
oecasion, the Resident made another settlement by which the Rajas of Kolhapur 
and Sawantwari-, were made independent of the Peshwa's sovereignty (Prinsep 
1, p. 275), and those two States w-ere bound down to suppress piracy, and Kolha- 
pur had to cede to the British the port of Malayan. Grant -Duff, Op. Cit. Vol. 
111. pp. 3,50-1 and Colebrooke’s Li/e of Elphinstnnc. Vol. 1, pp. 250-1. 

6) Elphinstone’s Despatch d. Kith Jan. No. 9, Bengal Secret Consultations 
19th Feb. 1813. Also Colebrooke’s Li/e o/ Elphinstoiie , pp. 251 and 253. 
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r The fomuition of the contingent under British officers, following 
the settlenfen# of the Southern Jagirdars, increased the Peshwa’s 
dependence on the British, and served to draw closer his alliance 
with that Government. The Peshwa had often declared •'^nd “ for a 
time with sincerity’’^ that the alliance was the most fortunate of 
events for his security. “ 1 doubt, ” wro te P.lrdiinstone. “wheth er he 
ever maintained a thought of obtaining^ an increase of »his power at 
the risk of losing his Alliance with us. That Alliance was, in nms^ 
rcsjiects, exactly suited to His Highness’s disposition. It afforded him 
safety and power of pursuing his favourite plans without any great 
sacrifice of his ease."^ The presence of the British Force at his capital 
had not only afforded the Peshwa a safe shelter under which to carry 
on his schemes of systematic suppression of the nobility, but it also 
served to give him the strength with which to stabilise his own 
authority and (jovernmerit. Baji Rao understood this advantage of the 
alliance and, as has already lieen noted, exploited it to the fullest 
extent.’ 

He continued in this outward friendliness to the British Power 
for some time, until he raised a low favourite, Trimba kii .D anglia, to 
lie his minister. This man had lieen a spy .'iiid courier, and became 
Baji Rao's associate in his base intrigues and private pleasures. He 
humoured the Pesliwa's avarice by farming the revenues of districts at 
high figures, indeniiiify iiig himself by extortion and oppression of the 
tenants. He was illiterate, unprincipled and arrogant, and of co.arse 
niuiiners. Tiiiiibakji was strongly prejudiced against F-uroireaiis. He 
rose high in the Peshwa's confidence, and was jierliaps the only one to 
enjoy his affection.* .Mthougli iioininally .Sadiislieo Mankesin' ar ’’ 
continued to be the Prime Minister of the Peshwa, Trimbakji held the 
real influe nce ov er the Prince. He was first introduced to the Resident 
in IHll, and to the latter's keen observation and sound judgment, the 
first inipressions of that vicious jicrson revealed his true nature. ’ 
Danglia had acquired such a bold over his master that the jiolicv of 
the Peshwa's Government underwent a great change, particularly iii 


1) According to Grant - Duff. Vol. III. p. 3:C>. 

His Despatch of 20th Nov. 1H15. Op. Cit. 
d) Grant-Duff. Op, Cit. (HU?) Vol. 111. pj). ;)3j - (i. 

+) Colebrooke, Op. ('if. Vo!. 1. pp. 2!>?-3. Grant-Duff, 111, pp. 3 jG- 7, and 
Wilson, Book H, p. lAO. 

v>) Sadashoo was “a musician and a composer and as a statesman 

possessed of consulcrablc abilitj/* Grant-Duff. Ill, pm but according to 

Klphinstono (his Despatch to Moira of the Slst Mar, ItnT. No. 0, Bengal Secret 
CoMMiItations 7lh Apr. 1817) he had “not sufficient courage or abilities." 
ti) IVinscpr Op. Cit. Vol. I, pp. 
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his r elations with the B ri tish Governme nt.' Trimbakji became the 
centre around which the events of the next three y?ars* dcvcloi>cd, 
leading finally to the Peshwa’s fall and the disappearance of the 
dynasty itsey. 

The discussions which brought about those grievous consequen- 
ces arose out ()f Die old cd^ms wliich the Peshwa had o\cr the Gackvvai; 
of Baroda, asd these he was pressing with increasing earnestness for li 
final settlenient The basis of these longstandnig claims rested on two~ 
agreements, one entered into by Dainaji GaeVvar with a former Peshwa 
in 1751 and another made with the Peshwa by Fateh Singh Gaekwar, 
who contested the succession after Damaji’s death in 176s. L rider 
the first agreement Dainaji resigned half his possessions in Gujarat to \ 
the Peshwa, holding the other half as a tributary of the Poona Court. 
Under the arrangement of 1768, Fateh Singh agreed to pay the 
increased annual tribute of seventy-nine thousand nine hundred 
Rupees. In the meantinie, uiic^r the Treaty of 180‘2, and in the course 
of the settlement of Gujarat which was undertaken after this Treaty 
the British Government had established its ascendancy over the Gov- 
ernment of the Gaekwar. The Peslnva’s claims to tribute from*^ 
Kathiawar antnaroJa had been wholly neglected. These debts 
amounted to over a crore of rupees, out of which Baji Rao was prepared 
to relinquish sixty lakhs. The Baroda Government instead of claiming 
that exemption, advanced counter claims against Poona for the revenuts 
of Broach, which without right the Peshwa had alienated to the Kast 
India Company, and also for the cx|ienses' incurred by the fJaekwar in 
reducing the rebellious districts of Aba Sheluluir for the I’eshwa. Then 
again, the farm of the Peshwa’s share of Ahmiidabad, which he hud 
been induced to grant to the Gaekwar in June 1H04 for a further 
period of ten jears, was also due to expire in 1814-.* 

The Governor-General decided that the settlement of all these 
disputes on intricate claims and counter elaims should be attempted by 
direct negotiation between the two State.s. Avithout resort ing to the 
undoubt ed right of ar bitration ixi ssess ed by his Governnieiit under the 
subsisting Treatie.s with both these .States. Aecordingly, Gaii^dhar 

1) Prinsep, Vol. I, pp. 31P-30, Ferntnofe. F.IpIn'astonc protested against 
Tnmbakji’s measures in a note to the Peshwa d. 27tli May IS15 (reference to 
which i.s .also found in the appendix to Minute of 1st Dec. Ihl.j. No. 3, Bengal 
Secret Consultation 15th June ]H16). For Triinbakji’s measures indieating his 
anti-British attitude see also Klphinsloiie's Despateh to Moira d. Kith Aug. 1H15, 
No. 36, Bengal Seeret Consultations, 27tli September 1H1.7, 

2) Grant-Duff, Vol. Ill, pp. 365 and 369-70, Prinsep, Vol. I, pp. 270-3 and 
273. Aeeording to Prinsep the total claims of the Peshwa amounted to over three 
eiores of rupees, and “the Gaekwar had little to set off against these elaims." 
p. 273; Wallace, The fiuiroxrar and Ilia llelationa with (ha Jiriliah Gooaramant , 
pp. 195-0 and 204-5. 
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Sbastri,* the able Minister of Barodu, was deputed to Poona, to which 
place he pAjcrfeded under t^. declared guarantee of the British Gov- 
ernment for his safety.* "" 

The renewal of tlie lease of Ahmadabad in whic^ the British 
Government was equally interested* with that of the Gaekwar was 
|X)sitively rejected by the Peshwa, who consequently resumed its 
control, appointing Trimbakji the Governor of that area.*. 

Other disputes formed (he subject of negotiations in which 
Gangadhar Shastn was engaged on his arrival at Poona. But in them 
^iflso, tlie Shustri's efforts produced no better results. The Peshwa 
' maintained bis demands with unyielding tenacity. Evasion and 
^itrigues were eiiiployed to defeat the purpose of the SJiastri's rai^^ion. 
* Months rolled away, and still no solution of the outst.andiiig questions 
was in sight. 

At Jhe sjime time,, the Pcsliw-a's energies^ vyerc directed towards 
fonienting tr ouble against the Shastri at Baroda, where he was un- 
laipular liivl certainly detested by a party beaded by Sita Ram, the 
adopted son and successor in office, for some time, of the former 
Mimsti'r, llaoji .Xpjaiji. Sita Ram, who svas considered incapable and 
weak, had been intriguing against the British Government, and liad 
been removed from office.* Siiiee his effort to regain |X)wer had failed 
with the British Resident at Baroda, he was now engaged j_ri 
secret dealings with the I’oona Court, to bring alaiut the destruction 
of his enemy, the .Shastn, and to obtain tlie I’tshwa’s snjipol't in Ins 
sehemes. He had seemed for his side the co-oVK-ration of Takhti BaT, 
a Ram of Harod.i. 'I'wo agents, Bundoji and Bhagwaiit Rao, hail been 
carrying messages between Poona and Baroda, and at one time, the 
(laekw.ir himself had hem made an instrument in the hands of this 
I'aelion. They also attemiited, in union with I’nmhakji’s agents m 
.\hmadaliad, to arouse a rebellion in Gujarat by inviting the forces of 

1)".\ person of grent siircvviliicss and talent, who keeps the whole state of 
nnroi!.'! in the highest order.” KIpliiiistuiic, (Colebrookc, Vol. I, p. i70). .\t 
Biiriala lie was a supporter of the British iiiHiieiice. aiul was considered its agent. 
(Wallace, Till' ilinrowiir. p. '.'OH). The Sliaslri was foriiierlv the Bombay 
(jincriiMicnfs .Igciit at the Durbar of Bariala, and in May IHlli rai.scil to a 
I'ontiih'iitnil jinsition by hatch Singh Cracku'ar. (Boinbav' Govcrnineiit 's 
Despatch to Moira, '-’(ith July. IH1,>, No. IH, Bengal Secret CoiisuItHtions, (ith 
September IHlo.) 

(Irant-Duff, \ol, Itf, ji. 1171, also No, J, Bengal Sei'rct Consultations 15tli 
June, IHKi, appendix to Goveriior-Gcnerars Minute of 1st Dec. 1813, Op. Cil. 

(>ranl-T)uff, Vol. Ill, p. :W8. ami the Despatch of the Secret Committee to 
the Governor-General in Couneil of Oet. Jfith, 181fi, Board’s draft No. Hu. 
Vol. 3. • 

i) Prinsep, Vol. I. p. Graiit-Diiff. Vol. HI, pp. JH-3. 

3) Wallace’s Guicowar, pp. 139-164. 
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Dhar.l All these plans had been laid out to divert the attention ^#^he 
British Government and defeat Gangadhar Shastri’s ohjectj 

Seeing this, the latter decided, with Elphinstone's apprto'al, ti> 
return to BarodiC; Tliat~decision produced an iimnediate change in 
the Peshwa’s* attitude. ^The Shastri was treated witli marked <a\ourj 
and even cajoled into the belief that he would be offered the minister-" 
ship at Poona. fPhe Peshwa's sister-in-law was offered in marriage to 
the Shastri’s son, an honour which the Baroda minister accepted with 
more haste than discretion. It was proposed to adjust the Peshwa’s 
claims on the Caekwar by the cession of territory yielding seven 
lakhs of ruj>ees a year. I'his pro|)osal was referred to the flaekwar at 
Baroda. In the meantime, preparations for celebrating the nuptials 
were made. When the Shastri did not receive his master’s assent to 


the terms of the settlement he desired the |H>st|X)ncinent of the 
marriage. This gave mortal offence to the Peshwa and was a^^ sirghtj 
which he seemed determined to inenge. Trimhakji became thencefor- 
ward more intimate than ever towards the Shastri, and treated him 
with an uncomnion show of affection. The Peshwa proceeded from 
Nasik, whither he had gone for the piiriaise of celehrating the ' 
profaised wedding, to Pandarpur on pilgrimage. 'I'he Shastri, wlio 
little realised the trap into which he was walking, accompanied the 
party, sending away his assistant, B<i]>u Mairal, and his escort, to 
Poona. Buiidoji, Sita Ram's agent, also proceeded to Pandarpur. A 
deej) plot had been laid by the treacherous Trimhakji to take the 
Shastri's life. On the night of the 1 tth July, 181."), after an cnler- 
tainincnt given by the Pesliwa, Gangadhar Shastri was trukilj ealkd 
bach to the temple, at the insistent entreaty of 'J'rimhakji, to join in 
the worship, and on his way home, the .Shastri, who was ineagrel.v ‘ 
attended, was murdered 1)> assassins hired for the nurn ose bvj 

r i mi'iaTJji Jjaiiglia. - 

TJie general voice of the country pointed to TnmtMikji us the 
in s^vator of tliat crime,’ made far more l iciiioiis in the iiublic eve 

^ - s "■■■" * ' 

th e manner and place of the dee d and the fact that th(‘ victim was 
'll Urahinin. The Peshwa was widely suspected of hemp: involved also. 


1) Chief Secretary, Bombay Government to Cax>t, Carimc, Rcsidont at Baroda, 
18th Oct. 1815, No. 3, Bungal Secret C<msuUations, i?5th Nov. 1815. In one of 
the letters which were intereepted these words oceiir:~“Shastry CHiinot coinc 
back ai?ain.” It was written by one of Sita Ham's agents to him, on 5?3rd 
Aug., 1814-. 

‘J) Elphinstone to Moira, Despatch dated the liith Aug., 1815, No. Stt, Bengal 
Secret Consultations, 37th Sept, 1815; also Grant-Duff, Vol, III, pp 373-5; 
Pfinsep, Vol. I, pp. 383-93; Forrest’s Sefeelions from the Official Wriiin^g of M. 
Elphinstone, pp. 131-143. 


lo’ 
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Elphinstone who was at Ellora, forthwith j^j)ai^d to Poona* and 
addressed aapr&mpt and spirited note to the Peshwa, demanding diligent! 
measures to discover and punish the culprit of that atfcdous crime. Sj 

The Resident extended ])rotection to the Gaekwar's Vakil Bapu 
Mairal, in whose escort the intriguers of Poona incited a mutiny for 
pay, endangering the life of Bapu himself. Elphinstone advanced him 
125,000 Rupees, and gave him full assurance of security. ^ 

The Peshwa was filled with alarm, and could not make up his 
■■ ■ ■ ■ ■' * ' '■■■ 

min At first he denied I'rimbakji’s complicity in the murder, for 
want of adeq uate evidence^ then expressed his helplessness since 
Trimbakji was powerful, being then in command of his 10,000 horse 
and 5,000 foot, and in possession of his treasure and jewellery. While 
he was making evasions and professions of friendliness to the British 
Government, the Peshwa was secretly raising troops. It api)eared to 
the Resident that the Peshwa was determined to shield his favourite, 
and might possibly let him escape into the country to raise a 
rebellion.* 

Elplnnstone was fully prepared for every contingency. He had 
requisitione'3' the 'subsidiary force to Poona* and had arranged for 
Trimhakji’s pursuit should he decide to fly.* The Bombay® and 
Madras’ armies, and the Nizam’s subsidiary force,® were placed at his 
disposal. He was given ample discretion to adopt suitable measures on 
the spot. If the Peshwa attempted to defy the British demand for 
Trimbakji’s trial, and if persuasions failed, the Resident was authorised 
to secure Baji Rao’s person, and prevent his flight from Poona.® 


1) Arrived there on 6th Aug. and the Peshwa himself quietly entered the 
Capital on the 9th in a closed palanquin. (Elphinstone to Moira 16th Aug., No. 
:{6. Fengal Secret Consultations 27th September, 1H1.>). 

2) On the 2.Sth July 1H1.5, from Ellora, No. 35, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
23nl Aug. 1H15. It was followed by another paper sent to the Pe.shrvn on the 
15th Aug., in which he protested that the Peshwa had not taken any steps to 
bring the culprits to trial, and that Trimbakji's guilt had been fully establ^cd. 

3) Elphinstone to Moira, 18th Aug. 1815, No. 133, 20th Aug., No. 135, also 
Despatches to Moira, 23rd Aug., No. 139. 2Hth Aug., No. 142, and 29th Aug., 
No. 114. Bengal Secret Consultations, 20lli Sept. 181.';, and another of 6th Sept. 
No. 70, Bengal Secret Consultations, 7th Oct. 1815. 

4) Despatch of 18tli Aug., No. 133, Bengal Secret Consultations, 20th Sept. 
1815. •The first detachment reached Poona on the morning of the 17th August. 

5) Private letter from Elphinstone to Doveton, 27th Aug. No. 30, Bengal 
Secret Consultations, 4lh Oct. 1815. 

6) Secretary Adam to Bombay Government, 15th Aug., No. 28, Bengal Secret 
Consultations, 20th Sept. 1815. 

7) Another Despatch, No. 29, Lor, Cil. 

ai Another, No. 30, Lor. Cit., and also Russell to Adam, 7th Sept. 1815, No. 
16. Bengal .Secret Consultations, 4th Oct. 1815. « 

9) Adam to Elphinstone, 15th Aug., No.26, Bengal Secret Consultations 20th 
Sept. 1815. 
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These instructions did not arrive until 1st September.' In the 
meantime, the Resident could not wait. He; ^ maintai ii ed . a pressing 


demand for Trimbakji’s arrest and conffnement.*i 

\ On grounds of 

general policy 'it was found expedient to coniine 1 

blie accusation to 

Trimbakji* and' it was pointed out to Baji Rao that the safest course 

for him was to surrender his guilty minfsTer to the British Government, 

who undertook not to inflict capital punisTiment on 

him. The Peshwa 


evaded the Tlesident’s demari^ with excuses and entreaties. At last, 


Elphinstone drew up a strong note in the name of the British Go\ern- 
ment, warning the Peshwa of the serious risk he was running in 
resisting the just demand of the Governor-General. He told Baji 
Rao’s Government that the subsidiar 3 ' force would wait four miles 
outside Poona, to take charge of Trimbakji. Baji Rao’s timid mind 
had alreadj- been alarmed. On the night of the 5th September, 
Trimbakji bad been removed to the hill fortress of Wasantgarh, in the 
expectation that the Resident might consent to that compromise. 
F.lphinstone, of course, was not to be so easily shaken from his 
resolution. Finalh', the Peshwa submitted, and on the 19th September, 
Captain Hicks, of the Peshwa ’s Brigade, received charge of Trimbakji 
and delivered him to British troops on the asth September. He W'as 
confined in the Fortress of lhana, and placed under a European guard. 
Bhagwant Rao Gaekwar, and Govind Rao Bundoji, Trimbakji’s two 
accomplices, were also surrendered at the same time, and made over to 
the Gaekwar’s Government, by whom they weic thrown into the Forts 
of Bainapur and Gondvari|)ur* in chains. 

Th us ended an ugly episode in the relations of the British 

Government w'ith the Peshwa Baji Rao, which for some time threatened 

' — ■ ' ■ ' ■ .. . .. ^ 

to develop into an open rupture , but wh ic h was finally set tled without 

r esort to arms, through the most skilful handling of the delicate situa- 

tion by F.lphinston e. The Pe.sliwa’s indecision and timiditj- also contrT- 

Ibuted to this result. Normal relations between the tw'o States were 

resumed, and the levying of troops was also abandoned after a few 

1) KIphinstonc to Moira, 6tli Sept. No. 70, Bengal Secret Consultations, 7th 
Oct. 1B15. 

2) Klphinstone to Moira, 98th Aug., No, 142, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
20th Sept. 1815. 

3) Adam to Elphinstone, 10th Sept., No. 92, Bengal Secret Consultations, 27th 
Sept. 1815. 

4) Elphinstone to Moira, 6th Sept. 1815, No. 70, Elphinstone’s note to the 
Peshwa on 4th Sept. No. 71, Elphinstone's despatch to Moira of the 10th Sept., 
1815, No. 73, Bengal Secret Consultations, 7th Oct., 1815. Captain Hicks to 
Elphinstone, IBth Sept., No. 32, and Elphinstone to Moira, 96th Sept., No. 33, 
Bengal Secret Consultations, 20th Oct. 1815. Resident at F.aroda to Chief 
Secretary at Bombay, 16th Oct., No. 6, Bengal Secret Consultations, 25th Nov. 
1815, and Chief Secretary Bombay to Secretary Adam, 17th Oct. 1815, No. I 
Bengal Secret Consultations, 17th Nov. 1815. 
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montliB.' Moira wrote to Baji Rao a friendly letter on 20th January, 1816, 
in which h« cckisratulated the Peshwa on surrendering Trimbakji “ The 
undoubted author of that atrocious crime,” and assured him that be 
could rely on the cordial alliance of the British Government. 2 

After the thick, dark clouds, which had for some time assumed 
a threatening look at Poona, had dispersed, and the atmosphere there 

was clear, the British Government’s political interests attracted its 

0 

attention elsewhere. 

Raghuji Bhonsla, the old Raja of Nagpur, died on the 2‘2nd 
March, 1816, at the age of 58 years.* He left a son, Parsoji, who 
suffered from mental and physical infirmities. Whilst, by right, he 
succeeded to his father’s throne, it was quite clear to all that the 
state of the new Raja’s health, and his mental imbecility, would 
necessitate the appointment of a Regent to carry on his administration. 
Mudhoji Bhonsla, better known by his other name, Appa Sahib, son 
of Venkaji Munia Bapii, was the young Raja’s cousin and, therefore, the 
heir presumptive to the Masnad of Nagpur, being the next male 
member in the reigning family. 

Intrigues, engendered by personal and political motives, began 
soon after Raghuji’g death and, for a time, the whole Court of Nagpur 
was enveloped in an atmosphere of Uncertainty and factious rivalry, 
threatening to bring about civil strifA Shridhar Pandit, the aged and 
respected ex-minister liad retired to Blares. [Buka Bai, as Raghuji’s 
widow, had a strong claim to the Regency of the State, and to the 
protection of the Raja’s person. Dhnrmaji Bhonsla, a trusted official of 
the deceased Raja who was in possession of his treasure .amounting to 
about a erore of Rupees, was in great favour with the Dowager Rani. 
They seemed to have agreed that, with the Rani as the Regent, 
Dharmaji would manage the internal government, while Nairoba, who 
was the Foreign Minister, and Sadik Ali Khan, the head of the army 
in Raghuji’s Government, were to continue in these offices. This would 
have excluded Appa Sahib from the Regency. It was also rumoured 
that the Raja was to adopt Raghuji’s grandson liy his eldest daughter 
to succeed after Parsoji. W’ith this motive, an unsuccessful attempt 
was made to exclude Appa Sahib from performing the Shriidh* of 

1) Elphinstonc to Moira. 25th Oct., No. 2, Bengal Secret Consultations, ITth 
Nov., 1815, despatch lOtli Dec. 1815. NO. 83, Bengal .Secret Consultations, 13th 
Jnii. 1816, and of 20th Feb,, 1816, No. 21, Bengal Secret Consultations, 23rd 
March 1816. 

2) Moira to Baji Rao, No. 11, Bengal Secret Consultations, 20th Jan., 1816. 

3) Jenkiii's report. Op. Cit. submitted to Lord Amherst, (printed 1827), p. 127. 

t) Some rites and ceremonies performed for the dead, according to Hindu 

custom, by the son, and, in his absence, by the nearest relative of the deceased. 
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Raghiiji. Appa Sahib, 
tfbjectJ 


however, asserted his right, and defeated that 

* • 

The British Resident watched this situation of internal dissen- 
('|sion and rancorous intrigue with keen interest. He deliberately re- 
frained from a* hurried association with either faction, but reported 
I everything to Moira. He saw clearly that the state of things was very 
[favourable for the aejjotiation of a subsidiary treaty, which, after 
"^stained and'repeate^ effortsT^f ha3 bCHl founHTmpossible to persuade 
Kaghuji to accept. He very soon received secret messages from Appa 
Sahib, and was expecting to hear from his opponents, seeking British 
support.® Whilst he was not willing to take a hasty step, at the same 
time, he did not wish to lose that golden opportunity of establishing a 
British force in Berar, and British influence at the Nagpur Court. It 
was certain that the British Government would be apjrealed to for help 
(as had already been secretly done), and if a dispute arose, Sindhia, ^ 
Holkar, or Amir Khan might be called in. A])p.a Sahib appeared to hii^ 
to jwssess the strongest claim to the Regency, since he was the heir- 
presumptive. Buka Bai had undoubtedly the right to the Raja's person 
and Appa Sahib to the Government of the country ; but the two rights! 
were indivisible, and therefore he advocated Appa Sahib’s cause/ 
Moreover, reported the Resident, the principles of the opjwsite party 
were averse to the British connection. Any alliance formed with it 
would not be acquiesced in by Appa Sahib on his accession. The latter 
appeared friendly to British interests, and had desired British support. 
“ In supporting Appa Sahib, therefore, we should keep our own party 
in power. ” Even if the Bai and Dharmaji succeeded in excluding 
Appa Sahib, it would be advisable to supiJort him, on the condition 
of a subsidiary treaty previously concluded with him. Jenkins very ably 
represented the whole situation to his Government, suggesting that he 
might “ be authorised to take advantage of the earliest ofiFer on the 
subject.”* 

The matter was promptly taken up, and fully discussed at 
Calcutta,* and immediate instructions were issued to Jenkins for his 

imself of any overtures from the 
That phrase was explained to 


guidance.^^e was authorised to 
“ legitimate Government of Nagpore 


3 


1) Johkins to Moira, despatches of S.Sth Mar., No. 1, and 29th Mar. No. 2, 
Bengal Secret Consultations, ISth Apr. IR]6. 

2) Despatch to Moira of 29th March, Loc. cit . 

3) To Moira, 29th March 1816. Loc. Cit. 

♦) Minute of the Governor-General, l.Sth Apr. 1816, No. 3, of Edmonstone, 
13th Apr., No. 4, Bengal Secret Consultations, 1,5th Apr. 1816. Moira strongly 
urged the advantages of concluding the agreement with Nagpur by supporting 
the cause of Appa Sahib, on grounds both of justice and of expediency. 
Edmonstone concurred with him iii almost everything. 
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imply either the Raja’s Government, or in the case of his imbecility, 
the Goveri^ept deriving its authority from an individual who had the 
natural right resulting from the situation, in the State, or in the 
family of the sovereign, or both. So that, if the Raja’s mind were 
considered unfit, Appa Sahib, as the nearest male relative of competent 
age and qualification, was to be supported, and the Resident was to 
receive proposals from him. The draft of the treaty sent down in 
December 1812, was to serve as a model for the new ‘engagement.! 
Colonel Doveton’s force was placed at the disjxisal of the Resident at 
Nagpur, to be requisitioned when necessary.* 

In the meantihie, affairs at Nagpur remained in suspense. 
Efforts at reconciliation between the rival parties were proceeding, but 
no agreement was reached.* Appa Sahib continued to solicit earnestly 
the support of the Resident,'* who gave general friendly ear to those 
requests, but did not commit himself to an}’ definite course. 

Raja Parsoji, who had been formally installed on the throne 
■with proper ceremonies, became reconciled with Appa Sahib, whom he 
declared as the Regent of the State.* 

Negotiations .having failed, Appa Sahib took a bold course, and 
had Dharmaji arrested at his own house on the afternoon of the 1 1th 
April. On Dharmaji’s imprisonment, his comrade, Nairoba Chitnavis 
felt alarmed, and fled from Nagpur.* Appa Sahib thus made his 
position secure, and in that security, took severe mea.sures to extort 
the last farthing of the hoard of wealth which Dharmaji possessed. ^ 
Nairoba and .Sadik Ali, in their alarmed condition, showed their 
■^villing^ess to serve under Appa Sahib, provided he .agreed to maintain 
the foreign policy of Raja Raghuji, and refrained from entering into 
closer union with the British Power. Appa Sahib kept up a show of 
friendliness with his opponents, but was at the same time carrying on 

1) Adam to Jenkins, litli Apr. No. 5, Bengal Secret Consultations, ISth Apr. 
IHlfi. In another llespalcli the Resident was also asked to enquire and report 
what claims Appa Sahib had to the Masnad in preference to Raghuji ’s grand- 
son. (Adam to Jenkins, 13th Apr., No. 12, Bengal Secret Consultations, ISth 
Apr. 1816.) 

2) Adam to Dovetoii, tilth Apr., No. 6, Bengal Secret Consultations, 15th Apr. 
1816. 

3) Jenkins to Moira, 2nd Apr. No. 17, Bengal Secret Consultations, 2()th Apr. 
1816r 

■1) Jenkins to Moira, Sth Apr., No. IH, Bengal .Secret Consultations, 20th Apr. 
1816, liJth Apr. 1816, No. 3, Bengal Secret Consultations, 4th May, and 22nd 
Apr.. No. 1», Bengal Secret Consultations, 18th May, 1816. 

.7) Jenkins to Moira, l-lth Apr. 1816, No. .3, Bengal Secret Consultations, Rh 
May 1816. 

6) Jenkins to Moira, 13th Apr., No. 3, Bengal Secret Consultations, 4th May 
1816. „ 

7) Jenkins to Moira, 22nd Apr., No. 10, Bengal Secret Consultations, 18th 
May 1816. 
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secret conversations with Jenkins, through the medium of Jaswant 
RaoJ * • 

On the 25th of April,* the Governor-General’s instructions 
reached the Resident, but owing to App>a Sahib’s impatience negotia- 
tions had been opened earlier.* On the receipt of these clear orders, 
the Resident continued the discussions,^ and after a series of 
conferences ^conducted with great secrecy, mostly at the house of 
Appa Sahib’s Diwan, Nagu Pandit, the draft of the Subsidiary Treaty 
was drawn up. The principle of the engagement, as laid down by the 
British Government was readily accepted. The discussion dealt only 
with the matters of detail, relating to the strength of the Subsidiary 
Force, the amount of subsidy to be jiaid, as also the form of security 
and support which Appa Sahib was to receive from the British 
^Government. The Treaty was concluded on the 27th May, and on the 
following day it w'as forwarded by the Resident to Calcutta for 


ratification.* 

In concluding this Treaty, the British Resident was naturally 
^ble" to secure more favourable terms than for other eng agements o t iTs 
typ e, sucTTas the Treaties of Bassein and Hyderabad. Advantage was 
aken of the i nternal jealousies in the State, and consequ ently, the 
reaty of Nagpur had more of the protective element, as explained by''^ 
Jenkins, and less of equality and reciprocity.* In order to appease 
Appa Sahib’s fears it was concluded with him, though in the Raja’s 
name. The Subsidiary Force was to consist of six battalions of Infantry, 
d a Uegiinent of Cavalry, with one Company of European Artillery- 
men. At the special desire of Apjia Sahib two battalions W'ere to be 
stationed at Nagpur, the British Government having the right to 
requisition one in emergency. The subsidy was settled at Rupees seven 
lakhs and a half, payable in two half-yearly instalments of equal 
amounts. The Raja was to abstain from hostilities against other 
Towers, and to refer his disputes with them to British arbitration. 
'J'he Nagpur Durbar were not to keep up any communication with 


1) Ihid. 

2) Prinsep, Vol. I, p. 362. 

3) Jenkins’ Despatch of 22nd Apr., Minutes of the Conferences, No. 23, 
Bengal Secret Consultations, 11th June 1816, also Prinsep, Vol. I, pp. 360-1. 

i) Jenkins to Adam, 98th Apr. 1816, No. 9 and No. 10, Bengal Secret 
Consultations, 11th May 1816. 

J) Jenkins to Moira, 98th May 1816, No. 91, enclosing with it the copy of the 
Resident's letter to Appa Sahib, assuring him of British support, and another 
to Adam, 28th May, No. 22, also enclosing the full Minutes of the Conferences 
during negotiations from 29nd Apr. till the conclusion of the Treaty, No. 23, 
Bengal Secret Consultations, 11th June, 1816. 

6) Jenkins to Moira, ioc. CiL, also articles 1 and 9 of the Treaty (next footnote). 

• 11 . 
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foreign States, and the British Government engaged not to interfere 
in the Rajahs Internal affairs. The State of Nagpur was to maintain a 
contingent of 8,000 horse and 2,000 foot, subject to the muster, 
inspection and general control of the British Resident. The Treaty* 
was ratified by the Governor-General, and returned to Nagpur on the 
l.ith June. It was formally presented to Appa Sahib at a ceremonious 
Durbar.* The pensions which the Resident had promised to Nagu 
Pandit (Rs. 25,000) and Narain Pandit (Rs. 15,000) were sanetioned 
by the Governor-General in Council." The Resident was warmly 
congratulated on his ability and judgment in successfully effecting 
“the accomplishment of an arrangement so long and earnestly desired by 
the British Government” and the Governor-General permitted him to 
retain and wear the diamond ring presented to him by Appa Sahib 
in grateful recognition of his helpfulness.^ 

The Treaty had been kept secret, and was made knov.'n at 
Nagpur just after the Subsidiary Force, under Colonel Walker, had 
arrived near the Capital, and the brigade which was to be stationed 
there had taken station near the Residency." The great indign^oi^ 
which arose in the opposite camp ala^ed Appfi Sahib. The Bai felt 
aggrieved at the way in which Appa Sahib treated her, and signified 
to the Resident that she was prepared to offer better terms, if a treaty 
were concluded with her. Appa Sahib, thinking his life was in 
danger, retired on the 27th June to a garden house outside the city, and 
resided there until he could overpower his opponents. The Subsidiary 
t ryree had been stationed at Pandurna, and the brigade was cantoned 
jSuout three miles from the city on the 18th June." 

The conclusion of the Subsidiary Alliance with Nagpur was an 


^ event of very great political importance. Its achievement after Raghuji’s 
^eath, since it had so long been attempted during his lifetime, was of 
immense advantage to the British ixisitioii in the country, both for 
defence and offence. “ In the actual condition of India, no event could 
be more fortunate ” according to Maicoiih “ tbftb tne Subsidiary Alliance 


1) Consisting of 15 Articles, No. 13, Bengal Secret Consultations, ISth Juno 
1816. 

2) lienkins to Moira, 13th July, No. ♦i Bengal Secret Consultations, 17th 
August 1816. 

3) Adam to Jenkins, 1.5th June, No. 14, Bengal Secret Consultations, 15th 
June 1816. 

4) Ibid. 

5) Jenkins to Moira, lOthJune.No. 14, Bengal Secret Consultations 29th June 

1816, and Jenkins to Walker, 30th May, No. 9, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
22nd June, 1816. * 

6) Jenkins to Moira, lOth June, No. 14, Bengal Secret Consultations, 29th June, 
and 29th June, No. 6, Bengal Secret Consultations, 23rd July, 1816. 




of which he alone was capable. At times he promised to pay as heavy 
a price in money for the liberation of Danglia as might be demanded, 
and at others, represented it as his disgrace in the public eye that his 
subject and minister should be imprisoned under a foreign Power. ^ 
P^lphinstone remained quite firm, and never allowed Baji Hao to 
imagine that the British Government would ever set at liberty the 
person whom they considered to he the author of an atf^ious, cold- 
blooded assassination." 

While the repeatedly expresssed desire of the Peshwa for 
Danglia’s release or restoration to the Poona Government had been 
steadily resisted, news suddenly arrived from Thana that Trimbakji 

I) His Political History, Vol. I, p. 4-65. 

3) Appa Desai was again in revolt, and Elphinstone encouraged Baji Rao in 
assuming a decided tone in suppressing him. (Elphinstone to Moira, 90th Feb., 
No. 91, Bengal Secret Consultations, 33rd March 1816.) 

3) Elphinstone to Adam, 97th Oct. 1815, No. 8, Bengal Secret Consultations 

97th Nov. 1815. This request was indirectly made. ^ 

4) Same to same, 30th Nov. 1815, No. 18, Bengal Secret Consultations, 6th 
Jan. 1816. 

5) Same to same, 24th Feb. I8T6, No. 29, Bengal Secret Consultations 93rd 
Mar., and also 14th June 1816, No 13, Bengal Secret Consultations 13th July, 
1816. The Peshwa was even reported to depute a Vakil to Calcutta for obtaining 
the redress of his grievances, including the liberation of his favourite. 
(Elphinstone to Adam, l!Jth Aug. 1816, No. 31, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
14th Sept. 1816.) 

6) Elphinstone’s Despatches 27th Oct. 1815, 30th Nov. 1815, 94th Feb. 1816, 
and 14th June 1816, referred to in the preceding footnotes. 
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had effected h|s escape from that fortress on the 12th September, in 

, o' 

the disguise of a common labourer.' 

This incident naturally attracted serious notice. By chance, the 
Peshwa was at that time alnent from Poona— a matter of additional 
anxiety to the British Resident. The latter promptly disi:)atched a 
message to Baji Rao telling him that no blame would attach to the 
Peshwa if he would seize Trimbakji and re-deliver him .into British 
custody, at the same time warning him against the serious conse- 
quences of any attempt or inclination on his part to shield him.* The 
Peshwa showed his readiness to apprehend Trimbakji.® But the British 
Resident was too shrewd and too experienced in Baji Rao’s ways, to 
rely merely either on his own warnings to the Peshwa, or on the 
latter’s professions. He took full military precautions lest Trimbakji 
should incite an insurrection, and the Peshwa should aid it.* 

The efforts made to re-arrest Danglia failed. No definite 
information as to his whereabouts was available for some time.® 

/"^'hile the Peshwa was anxious to preserve a show of friendliness 
and goodwill toiyards the British, he was reported to be carrying on 
secret intercourse with the other States, with the view of forming 
\J5fensive alliances amongst the Maratha Powers.® At that very time 
the Pindaris were committing cruel rava^s against peaceful citizens, 
and Moira indignant at Sindhia’s supineness in not checking the 
evil, had addressed a strong remonstrance to that Prince, asking 
whether he was at war with the British Government.’ At the same 
time, the Governor-General did not wish to lose the support and co- 
operation of the Peshwa if he could avoid doing so. He wrote to 
Elphinstone, assuming that the intrigues which were carried on in the 
Peshwa’s name, perhaps did not receive his support. The Resident was 

1) From Judge and Magistrate Thana to FJplnnstone, 12th Sept., No. 
Bengal Secret Consultations, 12tli Oct. 1H16. 

2) F.lphinstonc to Moira, l-tth Sept., No. 3, Bengal Secret Consultations, 12th 
Oct. 1816. 

3) Elphinstone to Adam, 19th. Sept., No. 9, Bengal Secret Consultations. 
12th Oct., 1816. 

4) Elphinstone to Col. Smith, 15th Sept. 1816, No. 61, Bengal Secret Consulta- 
tions, 12th Oct. 1816. Elphinstone to Smith, No. 6, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
19th '^Oct. 1816. Smith to Colonel Kingseote 17th Sept. No. 7, Bengal Secret 
Consultations, 19th Oct. 1816. 

.7) Elphinstone to Smith,27th Sept. No. 7, Bengal Secret Consultations, 26th 
Oct. 1816, and Elphinstone to Moira, 3rd Nov. No. 6, Bengal Secret Consulta- 
tions, 3()th Nov. 1816. 

6) Elphinstone to Adam, 21st Dec. 1816, No. 3. Bengal Secret Consultations, 
18th Jan. 1817. Resident at Poona also enclosed a copy of an Akhhar showing 
how the Peshwa's Vakils had been sent to Holkar’s Cqprt, and to other Maratha 
Princes, (No. 4, Bengal Secret Consultations, 8th Jan 1817.) 

7) Adam to Resident with Sindhia, 14th Jan. 1817, No. 1, and also No. 2, 
Bengal Secret Consultations, 18thJ anuary 1817. 
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desired to acquaint the Peshwa with the policy adopted towards 
Sindhia. Baji Rao was also to be assured that Tritnbakji’# punishment 
was out of no acrimony against him, but was undertaken to save 
the Peshwa’s reputation from being tarnished with the blame for the 
Shastri’s murder.^ 

This method of winning the Pesliwa’s confidence did not 
succeed. It was soon heard that Trimbakji was assem bli ng tr oops in 
the country, about fifty miles froni Poona. During the whole of 
January and February the recruitment was continuing. The Resident 
demanded that the Peshwa should quell the insurrection, and that 
Danglia should be arrested. The Peshwa would not admit any rebell- 
ion, but the Resident’s information confirmed him in the belief that 
the Peshwa was secretly helping and encouraging Trimbakji's 
activities.® 

All this time, the forces of the insurgents were growing in the 
neighbourhood of the Mahadeo Hills. Elphinstone sent reiieated 
demands for their suppression, and received answers which professed 
readiness to act, but evaded compliance.* This attitude on the part of 
the Peshwa aroused the deepest suspicions of the Resident, who felt 
convinced that he was attempting to stir up war against the English, 
and restore Trimbakji to power. He immediately explained the situa- 
tion to the head of his Government, adiising him to deal with Baji 
Kao as an enemy. In that despatch, he discussed the question of the 
arrangements of the Peshwa's Government.* 

The Marquis of Hastings (as the Earl of Moira had now been 
^created in recognition of his services in the Nei:^War)* and his Gov- 
ernment, took serious notice of the Peshwa's duV^us altitude towards 
Trimbakji, and bis game of duplicity towards the British Government. 
Elphinstone was at once ordered to deal with him in a severe manner, 
vdde had forfeited the confidence of the British Government, and could 
no longer be trusted without adequate securities. As a preliminary to 
any other arrangement, Baji Rao was to be required to surrender 
Trimbakji within a stated time, to be fixed by the British Resident. 

1) Moira to Elpliinstone, 17th January 1817, No. 5, Bengal Secret Consulta- 
tions, 18th January 1817. 

2) Elphinstone to Moira, lltii March No. 7, Bengal Secret Consultatiofis, 7th 
April 1817. 

3) Elpliinstone sent notes to the Peshwa on 9th and 25th February and 2nd, 
3rd, 4th and 7th March No. 8, Bengal Secret Consultations, 7th April 1817. 

4) Elphinstone to Hastings, 21st March No. 9, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
7th April 1817. This was an important Despatch as it contained the suggestions 
which formed the principles of the drastic instructions that were issued on the 
7th April and on which the Treaty of Poona was eventually based. 

5) (fn 13th February 1817, Dictionary of National Jliography, (1891), Vol. 
XXV, p. 119. 
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Should he not, submit to that preliminary condition, or should he 
attempt to iSave Poona during the nejfotiations, or should there be any 
movement of troops in any part of his country, the Peshwa was to be 
treated as an enemy, his person was to be seized, and war declared on 
liiin.l But if, on the other hand, the Peshwa agreed unconditionally to 
delivCT up Trimbakji, the Resident was to disclose to him the nature 
of the securities which would be required as a condition o/ continuing 
him on the Maxnad. They were to consist chiefly in the “maintenance 
of a preponderating military force in our interests in His Highness’s 
territory, and the appropriation to its jiaj-ment of a larger portion of 
His Highness’s resources than hasAitherto been the case.” It was deter- 
mined to carry out the provision^of the Treat}- of Bassein, by requiring 
the Peshwa to keep up the full/ body of .‘>,000 horse and 3,000 foot. 
“This direct augmentation of ^force which, though nominally in the 
service of the Peshwa, will be, jin etfect, under our exclusive control” 
was to be made at a total cosfjttf twenty-nine lakhs of Rupees, to be 
charged to the Peshwa. 

Moreover, Baji Vl^io was to be requested to renounce for himself 
and his successors all connection whatsoever with other Maratha States, 
and to recognise the complete dissolution, both in fonn and substance, 
of the Maratha Confederacy, to maintain no vakils or agents at 
Foreign Courts, and to carry on no communications with them, except 
through British Mirti.sters. He must renounce all claims over the 
Gaekwar and all rights and pretensions in Hindustan and over the 
Chiefs of Malwa and Buudelkhand. He must agree also to the lease, to 
the Gaekwar, of Ahmadabad in perpetuity. 'I’he fortress of Ahmadnagar 
was to be made over to the British Government, and a territorial 
cession in the Konkan or Kandesh was to be demanded to make up 
the fund of twenty-nine laklis for the upkeep of the contingent. These 
directions were issued to Elphinstone on the 7th April. i 

The Governments of Madras* and Bombay* and the Resident 
at Hyderabad* were at the same time requested to support his measures 
by assembling armies against the Peshwn’s possessions without delay 
whenever the Resident might require that assistance. Since these 
armies were to be moved towards the Peshwa’s dominions, it was 
thought desirable to co-ordinate and strengthen them by putting them 
under the single command of .Sir Thomas Hislop, who was to be 
assisted in political duties by Sir John Malcolm, as Agent to the 

1) Adam to Elphinstone, No. 10, Bengal Secret Consultations, 7th Apr. 1817. 

2) No. 11, Loc. at. < 

3) No. 12, Lor. at. 

+) No. 13, Loc. at. 
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Governor-General in the Commander-in-chief’s Camp.l Even if it 
were necessary to declare war on mature deliberation, tlte Governor- 
General thought that the re-establishment of Baji Rao under Ihe 
prescribed conditions would be the most expedient arrangement. 2 

Owing to an insurrection in Cuttack, the Despatch of the 7th 
April did not reach Poona until the 10th May. In the meantime, 
affairs at P^ona were taking a serious turn. In the country, Baji Rao 
was believed to be supporting Triinbakji's forces.* The Resident was 
informed by secret agents that the Pcshwa had given six lakhs of 
Rupees to Gokhale to raise men.* The repair of forts, and the recruit- 
ment of horse and men were proceeding. Trimbakji's forces were almost 
becoming identified with the Peshwa’s. Preparations were also being 
made for the Peshwa’s departure from Poona.* 

Under the circumstances, the Recent did not think it prudent 
to await the arrival of official instructions.* and when he saw that h is 
clear strong warnings to the Peshwa on the 1st a nd .Srd ApriP did no t 
produce the desired change in Ba ji kao's po licy, he resolve d on a more 
severe course of action. He interviewed the Peshwa on tlie Dth, and on 
the 7th May he sent a note to his ministers demanding a clear under- 
taking within twenty-four hours, to the effect that Trimbakji would be 
surrendered within a month from that day, and that the forts of Raigarh, 
Simhagarh and Purandhar would be made over to the British Garrisons 
as pledges for the fulfilment of the eiigjigement. J'he Peshwa pa^ed a 
night of anxious wavering between iiglK, resfstaijte and subi^isjJon. 
'I'he city was surrounded by Colonel Sitlrtli on the morning of the Sth. 
I'he were occupied by British troops.® The Peshwa’s indecision, 

which had lasted long enough, was soon lirought to an end. On the 

1) (jovernor - General's Minute of 10th May, No. 1, Despatches of the same 
date to Governor, Fort St. George, No. 2. Sir Thomas Hislop, No. 3. Sir John 
Malcolm. No. 5, Bengal Secret Consultations. 10th May, 1817. 

3) .■Xdam to Elphinstone, 17th May, No. 3, Bengal Secret Consultations 17th 
May, 1817. 

3) Elphinstone to Hastings, 9tli April, No. SH, Bengal Secret Consultations. 
10th May, 1817. 

1) Elphinstone to Hastings, 7th Apr. No. -^j. Lor,. Ci(. 

.",) Elphinstone to Hastings, 2Gth Mar. No.3, Elphinstone to Adam 28th Mar. 
Nos. i and o, Bengal Secret Consultations 19th Apr. and Elphinstone to Halting'. 
19th Apr. Nos. 99 and 30, Bengal Secret Consultations, 17th May, 1817. 

H) Elphinstone had fortunately found out through private letters from Adam 
what the nature of these instructions was going to be. (Secret letter from Bengal 
Government to the Secret Committee 9th June, 1817, Forrest, Official HViliwgs 
of M. Elphinstone, p. 175, also Elphinstone’s De.spatch to Hastings 9th May, No. 
17, Bengal Secret Consultations, 31st May, 1817.) 

7) Nos. 27 and 28, Bengal Secret Consultations, 10th May, 1817. 

8) Elphinstone to Hastings, 9th May, 1817 (Forrest, Op. Oil. pp. 209-20. Con- 
ference between Baji Rao and Elphinstone, pp. 22(K228. Note of 7th May, pp. 
229-31), 
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X'th May, the Resident presented to him the substance of the condi- 
ions whicl* tfie Governor-General desired to be imposed on Baji Rao, 
as a condition of his restoration to the former relations of goodwill 
■with the British Government.! After a few days of further reluctance , 
" Baji Rao yielded to the demand and issued a proclamation offering a 
rewar d of two lakhs of llunees and a village of one thousand Rupee s 
reven ue, to any person who wo uld produce Trimbakji, dead or alive. * 

After this, the full demands of the British Gdi't'rillllHIll were 
made known to Baji Rao on the 28th May. He was shocked at tlie 
magnitude of the sacrifices demanded of him, and showed considerable 
aversion to several of the conditions.* Resistance was futile. The Resi- 
dent was not prejiared to listen to any objections urged b 3 ' the 
ministers* of the Peshwa, and refused to modify his demands. The 
discussion* on the draft of the new treaty did not last long; and the 
Peshwa signed the definitive Treaty on the 1.8th June, the same being 
Veturned dulj’ ratified by the Government on the .5thGuly.® 

It would not be out of place to relate brieiy a few salient 
features of this agreement of far-reaching importaiicef In the first place, 
the Peshwa engaged to seize and deliver Trimbakji to the British 
Government, and to hold his family as hostages^VVhat might be 
considered politically the most important clause, was the recognition 
by the Peshwa of the dissolution of the Maratha Confederacy, and an 
undertaking by him to hold no communication with other Powers, except 
through the British Resident.* {ys claims on Anand Ra o G aekwar were 
commuted to an annual jiayment of four lakhs of Rupees, and no further 
demands were to be made by the Peshwa on the Ruler of B.srod^ Baji 
Rao agreed to cede territorj' for the upkeep of the contingent totne v.alue 
of thirty-four lakhs of Rupees a year,'* which sum included the Peshwa's 

1) Elphinstone to Hastings, 2+tli May, 1817, Forrest, Op. Cif., pp. 23;t-"8. 

2) Ibsueil onthe2l5t May, No. 13, Bengal Secret Consultations, Itth June, ISi;. 

3) Elphinstone to Hastings, <ith Juin*. No. 12, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
ith July, 1817. 

4) Elphinstone to Hastings, I6th June, No. 2, Bengai Secret Consiiltiitions, 
Tlh July, 1817. 

5) Notes of Conference, Nos. 13, 14-. 15, Bengal Secret Consultations, .'ith 
July, 1817. 

(i) Elphinstone to Adam, llth June. No. 24 and No. 2J, (Text of the. Treaty) 
Bengal Secret Consultations, .5th July, 1817, also Aitchison, (1909 Ed.) Vol. VI., 
pp. (>J -70. 

7) Art. 1, Loc. at. 

8) Art. 4, the Pesliwa also renounced all claims over Sawantwari and Kolhapur, 
whose independence of the Peshwa was further confirmed. 

9) Art. 5. 

10) The Resident suggested thi.s increase over the original figure of twenty - 
nine laklis laid down by the Governor - General In Council. (Elphinstone to 
Adam, 4th June. No. 10, Bengal Secret Consultations, 5th July.) 
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tribute from the Kathiawar ChiefsA The Fort of Ahmadnagar was to be 
ceded in perpetuity to the British Government.* The Pesbwa engaged 
to admit into his dominion any additional number of British troops- 
which the British Government might think necessary, and to permit 
them to pass 'through all parts of his country.* Other important jiarts 
of the Treaty related to the Peshwa’s rights over Bundelkhand,* Malwa 
and Hindustan,* which he transferred in entirety to the Flast India 
Company. The Peshwa’s share of the farm of the City and Province of 
Ahmadabad was leased in perpetuity to the Gaekwar of Baroda, for 
four-and-a-half lakhs of Rupees annually.® And lastly, this occasion was 
utilised to confirm the Six Articles of Agreement ratified by the Pesbwa 
on the 7th July, 1812, concerning the settlement under British 
guarantee with the Southern Jagirdars.’ 

These are t he main features of the Treaty which Baji Rao was 
obliged to acce pt, as a punishment for his past actions, and a security 
for future behaviour. It greatly dimi nished h ts resources. dismembeteJ 
Ills Uominmns, anti degraded his positioii. His power was curtailed, his 
influence reduced and his prestige in the__country destroyed. The stern 
stipulations which he had to sign must have rankled within him as the 
source and symbol of that degradation and injury which he suffered.® 
Never happy at his dependence on the British, much less friendly with 
them since Trimbakji’s influence, Baji Rao must have become still more 
bitter towards them after the Treaty of Poona. But, for the time being, 
since it suited both his dissimulating nature and his crippled condition, 
his discontent was driven underground. 

The Treaty ivas promptly e.xecutcd,® and to all appearances the 
diplomatic relations were restored to their friendly footing ; Hastings 
addressed a letter to Baji Rao consoling him in his new situation and 
expecting a peaceful attitude from him in future. 

The whole transactio n wh ich terminated in such utter hutniliatioii 
for the .Peshwa^^ further raised the reputation of the Resident at 
his Court with his own Government. Fllphinstone, to whose judgment 


1) Art. 7. 

2) Art. 13. 

3) Ihid. 

+) Art. 13. 

5) Art. It. 

6) Art. 15. 

7) Art. Ifi. 

8) Elphinstone to Hastings, 15tb Oct. No. 36, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
31bt Nov. 1817. 

9) Adam to Elphinstone, 5lh July. No. 26, Bengal Secret Consultations, 5th 
July, 1817, and 25th July No. 2, Bengal Secret Consultations 15th Aug. 1817. 

10) 25th July, 1817, No. 3, Bengal Secret Consultations, 15th August 1817. 
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and ability must be largely ascribed the avoidance of open war between 
the PeshwjPand the British, i emerged with laurels which enhanced his 
fame for diplomatic skill. His success and conduct at this juncture 
were reported in terms of high eulogy to the Court of Directors. 2 

The Treaty of Poona, like that of Nagpur, conferred greati 
political and ibilitary advantages on the East India Company. TheJ 
Maratha Confeieracy was finally destroyed, although its foyndation had 
been considerably undermined by the Treaty of Bassein and other 
agreements with the several Princes. But the latter had at heart 
continued to regard the Peshwa as their head. He was now 
publicly delwised from that position, and that constituted no small 
political gain to the Company’s Government. The territorial cessions 
obtained from the Peshwa added to that Government’s strength and 
resoujpes. This Treaty afforded the Bombay Government an opportunity 
of ^jMisolidating and improving its territories, arid of obtaining for itself 
the Gaekwar’s Government the most important and promising City 
jujarat.’ The transfer of his claims and rights over the Chiefs of 
Sundelkhand was even a greater gain to the British Government tlian 
loss to the Peshwa. In the general scheme of extensive operations. 
Sdvich Lord Hastings was alwmt to undertake, the acquisition of thel 
rights which the Peshwa had over the Chiefs of Saugor, Jhansi, JalaunJ 
and others, was decidedly favourable to the British plans.* 

The Treaty with the Peshwa was indeed a substantial step 
forward towards the goal which Hustings aimed at, and which, in his 
opinion, constituted the most satisfactory solution of the iJolitic;il 
problem facing his Government, namely, the establishment of British 
jjaraniountey over all the States of India. ‘V 

Whilst it was an achievement and success which must have 
gratified Hastings, it was not, of course, in accordance with the iiolicy 
of the Board of Control. The principles of the Treaty were at clear 
variance with their settled conviction and declared views. “ W’e feel all 
the objections ” wrote the Secret Committee on hearing of the con- 
clusion of the 'J’reaty “ which lie against measures tending to reduce 
or humiliate those native States which, from the extent of then- 

dominions and from their military habits, were formerly ranked as 

> * 

1) His motives for not attacking the Peshwa at Poona do him great credit 
(His Despatch of !ith May, Forrest, Op. Cit,, p. 210.) 

2) Adam to Kiphinstonc, 2oth July No. 2, Bengal Secret Consultations, 15tii 
Aug. 1817. 

3) This transaction will again be noticed later. Sec the opinion of Captain 
Carnae, the Resident at Baroda, on the beauty, promise and prosperity of 
Ahmadabad. (Carnae to the Chief Secretary, Bombay, 26tti Aug. 1817, No. 2(1, 
Bengal Secret Consultations, ITtli Oct. 1817.) 

J) Prinsep, Vol. H, p. 10. 
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substantive and protecting powers.” But it was too lal^e for them to 
modify the Treaty. They received it as a settled fact. However, they 
acknowledged, though reluctantly, the necessity for giving new 
efficiency and solidarity to the connection with the Poona State, and 
sanctioned the political and military measures involved in the Treaty, 
declaring it at the same time as “an unwelcome though justifiable 
exception of the general rule of our ix)licy. The occurrence of such 
exceptions has been unfortunately much too frequent ; but however 
numerous the instances in which we may be driven from an adherence 
to our rule, nothing in our opinion would warrant a systematic 
departure from it. 

The last Chapter ^'as an account of political preparation for the J 
realisation of Hastings' aim; this might be considered as registering a 1 
substantial advance towards that ain ^. The Treaties of Nagpur in 18 16, 
and Poona in 1817 mark ed, in their many provisions a distinct and 
definite progress towards the establishments of the ixditical relationship 
which was desired by the Marquis of Hastings!) 


1) Secret Committee’s letter to Governor-General in Council, 5th Jan. 1818, 
No. 123, Board's Drafts, Vol. V. 
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CHAPTER V 


WAR AND AFTER 

/ It ha s already- been noticed that the rising power of the Company 
e xcUedT ge n eral di^rust among the leading States of India. They 
r ealised that ^ the predominance which the British Government was 
re quiring meant the loss of their independence and political impt)rtan ceV^ 
The events of the first three years of Hastings’ period of office increased 
that feeling of jealousy. The movements of the British forces in 
October 1814, in the beginning of 1815, and again in the summer of 
1816 (already alluded to) must have worked up their fears to a high 
degree. The negotiations by which it was attempted to take Bhopa l 
and Jaipur under subsidiary' alliance, fed the same feeling. And not 
the least of these contributory factors were the discussions at Poona in 
the autumn of 1815, leading to the confinement of Trimbakji under 
British custody, and again those in 1817, resulting in the conclusion 
of the humiliating Treaty in June of that year. All these incidents 
could not fail to arouse still further the feelings of discontent in the 
various Princes of the country. 

Persons, and even parties, were to be found at the Courts of 
these Princes who earnestly pressed on their maiters’ attention, plans 
and jwoixisals for concerting measures for the overthrow of the British 
power. The influence which those persons exercised on the rulers 
differed in different St^Ites according to tlie cluinjcter of the Prince.! 

Daulat Rao ? j^nmii a and Maharaja Ranjit Sing h, the Sikh ruler 
of the Punjab, often exchanged letters and presents, and it was at 
times believed that the correspondence subsisting between them was 
not a mere act of courtesy, but was pr ompted by politi cal motives, for 
the formation of an alliance.* Althou^i such an engagement did not 
come about,’ the desire for its attainment was an index to the minds 
of the ruling Princes of the time. 


1) Hindu Rao Sliatke, at Sindhia’s Court, Sita Ram Rao, at Baroda, Nairoba 
Chitiiavis, later Ram Chandra Wagh and Paras Rao Rhao at Nagpur. 
Trimbakji, also Sad.ashco Mankeshwar and Gokliale at Poona, the Pathan party 
at Holkar’s Court, Manji Das at Jaipur, arc examples. Similar influences 
existed at Mysore, Lucknow and Hyderabad also, 

' 2) Resident at Delhi to Adam, 2Jrd Oct. 1815, No. 8, Bengal Secret 
Consultations, 15th Nov. 1815, and Resident with Sindhia to Adam, 26th May 
1816, No. 29, Bengal Secret Consultations, 11th June, 1816. 

3) Resident with Sindhia to Adam, 3rd Mar. 1816, No. 23, Bengal Secret 
Consultations, 23rd March 1816. 
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Similarly, reports were receiv^ relating toy the exchange of 
letters between the Maharaja of l^pal and Sindhia. The former sent a 
V^akil also, hut the envoy received no very warm reception from the 
Maratha Prince, i and in spite of the earnest complaints from Nepal, 
Sindhia remained cold and unresponsive.^ 

But it would appear that the secret negotiations which went on 
among the Maratha Princes themselves were more sustained and earnest 
than those carried on with the remoter States of Lahore and Katmjyjdu. 
What the British Government watched with an anxious and vigilant eye 
was the possible attempt at the revival of the Maratha Confederacy. 

The prime m over in the aff air was, of course, the Peshwa. whose 
attitude toward s the Brit ish grew steadily worse under Trimbakji''s 
influence. It was later discovered that as early as 1814, Baji Rao had 
sou nded Sindhia and Holkar, to combine with him against the British. 
b ut nothing came of the attem pt s About the same time, in the autumn 
of 1815, when the British Government were pressing for the arrest and 
surrender of Trimbakji as the irersou resjwnsible for the murder of, 
Gangadhar Shastri, the Peshwa was engaged in a studious but secret 
propaganda to i ntarect the Rh onsla. Sindhia and Holkar in his affairs 
and to persuade them to make common cause with him against the 
British. < Whilst the position of the Peshwa still commanded a real 
resiiect from the independent members of the one-time Maratha 
l''mpire,5 yet they did not trust the man who now filled that position. 
Baji Kao’s messages were re ceived with seeming rea diness and loyalty < 
^ich was mily ski^heeii. Kaghuji Bhonsla, and Daulat Rao Sindhia 
both returned very polite' answers, expressing their willingness to 
follow the Pe.shwa if he should give them the lead, and requisition 
their aid in his own writing * — a condition, which they knew perfectly / 


1) Resident with Sindhia to Moira, 23rd April, No. 11, Bengal Secret^ 

Consultations, 11th May, 1816. J 

2) Baja Bikram Shah Shamsher Jang's letter toSindhia, 4th February 1816, and 
Sindhia's reply, 13th Apr. 1816, No. 30, Bengal Secret Consultations, 11th June, 1816. 

3) The evidence of this is to be found (for what it is worth) in the replies 
furnished by the Pindari leader KSrim Khan, after his surrender, to Capt. 
Stoneham who was asked by Hastings to examine Karim on that point. 
(Hastings to the Secret Committee, Slst May, 1820, liengal Secret Lettere, Vol. 
19, and Capt. Stoneham to Hastings, 6th May, 1820, Enclosures to Secret Letters 
from Bengal, Vol. 21.) 

4) Jenkins to Elphinstone, 22nd Sept., No. 3,5, Bengal SOret Consultations, 
20th Oct. 1815, 8th Oct., No. 21, Bengal Secret Consultations, 27th Oct. 1815. 
Elphinstone to Adam, 14lh Oct. 1815, No. 10, enclosing copy of letter from 
Hindu Rao Ghatke to Dajiba Deshmukh, lllh Sept., No, 11, Bengal Secret 
Consultations, 10th November 1815. 

5) In a Treaty concluded secretly between Sindhia and Holkar in 1815-16, the 
first article described the common allegiance due from them to the Peshwa. 
(No. 22, Bengal Secret Consultations, 14th Aug, 1818.) 

6) Elphinstone to Adam, 14th Oct. 1815, No. 10, Bengal* Secret Consultations, 
10th Nov. 1815, and Resident with Sindhia to Moira, lOth Sept., No. 31, Bengal 
Secret Consultations, 4th October 1815. 
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well, the Peshwa’s position would never permit him to perform. Balaji 
Kunjar, an aged man of repute who had formerly been a Aiinister of 
the Peshwa, went round on a visit to the Maratha Princes; in the 
autumn of 1815 he proceeded from Sindhia’s Court to that of the Raja 
of Berar. Although he professed a complete indifference to politics, and 
gave out that he was going to a place of pilgrimage, to spend the rest 
of his life ip retirement, it was believed that his mission had the 
object of awakening those rulers to a sense of unity, and rallying them 
all under the standard of the Peshwa. i But Raghuji was not converted 
by Balaji’s persuasion, and soon wished that his expensive guest w'ould 
leave his capital.* Thus the sec ret efforts towards unity made in 1815, 
chiefly on the initiative of Baji Rao, had produced no result, and 
through the firmness of Kluhinstone. the Peshwa had been obliged to 
s urrender his low favourite . 

The important events of 181C found Sindhia disinclined to avail 
himself of the opportunities which arose. Itaja Raghuji Bhonsla and 
Wazir Muhammad, the respective rulers of Berar and Bhopal, died in 
March of that year. Those States were both strategically and jxilitlcally 
very important, and Daulat Rao Sindhia was aware that the British 
would surely take advantage of the distractions that were bound to- 
arise in those quarters. However, as though the British attitude in 
1814 on the Bhopal negotiation had so completely frightened him, he 
took no interest in the intrigues that followed Raghuji’s death at 
Nagpur, nor did Tie show any inclination to take part in tlie affairs of 
Blio)jal.3 He even expressed satisfaction when he received the intelli- 
gence that the disorders at Nagpur had terminated in Dharinaji's 
arrest, and the establishment of British influence at that Court. ^ Anot her 
occasion which concerned Sindhia far more intimately arose in the 
shape of the ditheulties of Jaipur, which was again being harassed b y 
Amir Khan. Tlie Jaipur Uurb ar appealed to Ma haraja Sin dh ia earnest - 
l^rorTTi^p against the Pathans.* But in spite of the inv^rate enmity 
vvhich he cherished against Amir Khan, and the alarms produced by 
the diplomatic and military measures of the British with regard to 

1) Jenkins to Adam, 31st October, No. 10, Bengal Secret Consultations, 17th 
November 1815. 

2) Jenkins to Adam, 4th December 1815, No. l(i, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
(ith January 1816. 

3) Resident with Sindhia to Moira, 3rd April, No. 31, Bengal Secret 
Consultations, 30th April 1816, and 23rd April. No. 11, Bengal Secret Consulta- 
tions, 11th May, 1816. 

4) Resident with Sindhia to Adam, 31st May, No. 10, Bengal Secret 
Consultations, 15th June 1816. 

5) Resident with Sindliia to Resident at Delhi, 19th May, No. 37, Bengal 
Secret Consultations, 11th June, 1816. Resident with Sindhia to Resident at 
Delhi, 4th June, No. 25, Bengal Secret Consultations, 22nd June, 1816. 
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Jaipur, Sindhia made little attempt to profit by the comiiaratively ad- 
vantageous situation. His only efforts consisted of the tardy support of 
a body of 1500 men, sent out from his own camp, and loose,^ders 
issued to his two reluctant and disobedient generals, Bapu Sindhia and 
Jaswant Rao Bhao, to proceed to the rescue of Jaipur.' Although he 
was strongly desirous of driving Amir Khan from Jaipur, and also of 
preventing it from falling under British control, he showyd no energy 
or decision in attempting to achieve those ends.* Later, he became 
markedly indifferent to the requests of that Prince.* 

The condition of Holkar's G overnment was growing steadily 
worse. Sindhia failed in his desire to obtain control and influence over 
its affairs. Amir Khan was the real obstacle. The Pathan was Sindhia 's 


great rival in the Rajput country, and not only were Jaipur and 
Jodhpur under his control, but it was feared that Mewar would also 
be lost to Sindhia in the same way. In any case, any union between 
Sindhia and Holkar remained an impracticable proposition, in spite of 
Sindhia’s wishes* and Holkar's distress.* The Regent Tulsi Bai was 
eager to free herself from the control of the military under Ghafur 
Khan.* Matters grew steadily worse owing to the further dissensions 
between Mina Bai and Tulsi Bai, the former being keenly suspicious 
■of the Regent Bai’s attitude towards her. These internal jealousies left 
Amir Khan free to pursue his own designs abroad, and he showed no 


inclination to take any advantage of the disputes.' The condition o f 
Holkar’s State, at the time, made it “neither useful in alliance nor 


formidable inJhostility. ' 


1) Resident with Sindhia to Moira, '2ind May, No, 2H, Bengal Secret 
Consultations, 11th June 1816. Bapu Sindhia was known to be friendly with 
Amir Khan. 

2) Resident with Sindhia to Adam, 2nd June 1816, No. 11. Bengal Secret 
Consultations, 15th June 1816. Jaipur Vakil complained to Sindhia about Bapu 
Sindhia’s delay and evasion. Resident with Sindhia to Resident at Delhi, 4th 
June, No. 2.3, Bengal Secret Consultations, 22nd Juno, 1816. Resident with 
Sindhia to Adam, 22nd June, No. 12, Bengal Secret Consultations, 13th July, 1816. 

3) Resident with Sindhia to Resident at Delhi, 6th Aug., No. 6, Bengal 
Secret Consultations, 24th Aug. 1816. Resident with Sindhia reported to Moira 
“The Jeypore question is now very little thought of.” (Aug. 13th, No. 9, Bengal 
Secret Consultations, 7th Sept., 1816.) 

4) In fact, a Treaty was concluded between Sindhia and Holkar in 1815-16 for 
B defensive union. The Resident came to know about it three years later. 
(Stewart to Adam, 23rd July, No. 21, Bengal Secret Consultations, 14th Aug. 
1818. The text of the Treaty No. 22, Ijoc. Cit. 

5) Acting Resident with Sindhia to Adam, 8th Dec. 1815, No. 21, Bengal 
Secret Consultations, 6th January 1816. 

6) Same to same, 18th Dec. 1815, No. 22, Bengal Secret Consultations, 6th 
January 1816. 

7) Resident with Sindhia to Moira, 3rd April, No. 21, Bengal Secret Consulta- 
tions, 20th April 1816. * 

8) As Moira expressed it in his letter to the Secret Committee of 11th Aug. 
1815 (Benffa) Secret Letters, Vol. 16, p. 289 onwards). 
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The changes which took place in another Maratha State have 
been reviewed in the last chapter. After Raghuji’s death, 
became a subaidiaxy^State, and Hastings naturally relied upon it a s 
- tagging passed oi it of thp list nf nmlmhle enemies. But this feeling of 
security was not of long duration. Appa Sahib was attached to his 
allies only from selhsh interest, in order to draw support from British 
strength against his enemies at Nagpur. He supported that alliance 
with earnestness, so long as he required their help. But very soon he 
grew cold, and once his object was attained, liis attitude began to 
undergo a perceptible change. During his Regency, his position was 
not Avholly secure. His hopes as the presumptive heir to the throne 
were still awaiting fulfilment. However, he did not have to wait long. 
On the 1st February, 1817, Raja Parsoji Bhonsla was found murdered 
in his bed-room, 1 and, as the rightful claimant to the vacant throne, 
Appa Sahib succeeded him.^ This event represented the final fulfilment 
of his personal ambitions, and then followed the change in his attitude.^ 
The old ministers, Nagu Pandit and Narain Pandit fell into disfavour 
because they were considered to be the supporters of the British 
alliance. ( Negotiations > vdh the VmI.-i 1s of the Peshwa and also of 
Sindh ia and Holkar were secretly carried on by the Raja without the 
knowledge of the British Resident^^he latter had to protest against 
TTie illUiigU ill thfe ministry and the secret conversations with foreign 
envoys against the terms of the Treaty. At that very time, the Peshwa 
was screening Trimbakji, and secretly designing to unite the other 
Maratha States with himself against the British. The new Raja showed 
great eagerness in the affair and held anxious conferences ivith the 
Poona Vakils at the time. The Resident was given the usual assurances 
of faithful attachment, but Jenkins did not fail to use all the necessary 
precautions. It was at liis instance that Lieutenant-Colonel Adams 
posted suitable detachments, properly equipped under European officers, 
at Nagpur, Betul and Hushangabad.* 

This sk ^-^'-hiV the. situation at the di fferent Court s 

shows h ow ^■irciimctiincp s had conspired to produce a growing estrang e- 
m ent betwe en the Maratha Princes and the Company’s Government. 

1) Jenkins found evidence later to show that Appa Sahib was respouslblc*tdr 
Parsoji’s secret assassination. (His Despatch dated 14th April 1818, No. ' 2.1, 
Bengal Secret Consultations, 10th July 1818, and his private letter to Adam, 
12th March, No. 6, Bengal Secret Consultations, 24th July, 1818.) 

2) Formally installed himself on 21st April 1817. (Jenkins’ Report Op. Cit., 
p. 132). 

3) Jenkins to Adam, 3rd May, No. 28, Bengal Secret Consultations, 31st May 
1817, Jenkins to Hastings, 9th May, No. 11, Bengal Secret Consultations, 24th 
May 1817. 

4) Jenkins to Hastings, 30th May, No. 2, Bengal Secret Consultations, 91st 
June, 1817. 
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This coolness was a common feature of all the four principal States. 
That the aVtempt to revive the Maratha Confederacy in 1817 did not 
bring forth equal efforts and sacrifices from them all, is to be ascribed to 
the differing mentality and condition of the four Princes. The Peshva 
was smarting under British dependence, particularly after the last treaty. 
He was thle most active of all, and harboured the most hostile motives. 
The new^llaja of Nagpur appeared to be ready to follow Jiis lead. But 
both were placed under strict checks imposed by the treaties, and by 
the presence of British forces in their States. The condition oi^olkar 
had been reduced to “extreme debility and insignificance.”! There was 
no outstanding persoiuilityj at that Court capable of striking a bold line 
of policy or of marshalling its resources with any vigour or definite 
purpose. Daulat llao Sindnia was undoubtedly “looked up to as the 
great support of the native States against the aggrandisement of the 
British Power, and he no doubt feels his own importance by giving 
encouragement to that idea. *'* But he lacked enterprise and earnestness. 
Indecision and lethargy were his grovving characteristics. Moreover, he 
was convinced of the utter futility of taking any bold step against the 
British. Captain CloSe, the British Resident at his Court, nas of this 
opinion, and rcjxirted that “ Sindhia, however desirous he has alway s 
shown himself to bring about a re-union of the Mahrattas, seems neve r 
to have thought of forming a general c onfederacy out of all the neig h- 
bourinfr St ates.” It appeared to him that the Marathas had formerly 
been guided by a national feeling, but that after their division into 
separate States, they could not act together.* Sindhia had, moreover, 
come to realise the relative strength of his State, and that of the 
Companj’s (government. “Anxiety and alarm were fast succeeding to 
the jealous rivalry and contentious spirit which the violent among his 
courtiers still vainly flattered him was the ixilicy warranted and 
demanded by his relative jxisition among the Powers of India.”* It 
was ill this frame of mind that after the summer of 1817, the various 
Maratha Sovereigns carried on secret attempts to bring abtiiit a com- 
bination of their strength and resources. The Peshwa’s agents were 
engaged in urging Holkar^ and Amir Khan, Sindhia and Bhonsla^ to 


1) Adam to Metcalfe. iMth May, No. 3, Beng;,al S^Aet Consultations, i’tth 
May, 1817. 

U) Close to Adam, 2(itli May. No. 29. rtengal Secret Consultations, 11th June, 181 d. 

3) Jliul. 1) Prinsep. Op. CiO, Vol. I, p. 388. 

.)) Klphinstone to Adam. 18th ,Tuly, No. 35, Bengal Secret Consultations, 15th 
Aug. 1817, and 27 th July, No. 22, and also No. 23, (the intelligence received 
from the camps of Holkar, Amir Khan, Zalim Singh of Kota, of Sindhia's 
Hirkarras at Poona, etc.) Bengal Secret Consultations, 22nfl Aug. 1817. 

6) Jenkins to Hastings, 3Cth May, No. 2, Bengal Secret Consultations, 2l6t 
June lsl7. 
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g ll the secret correspondence which went on among the Indian 
rs, was fully known to the British Government, as* were also, 
irally, their plans and intentions. The Residents and Political 
;ers maintained a close and highly efficient staff of secret news- 
writers and local agents at the different camps and capitals of the 
Princes. They kept their Government fully and regularly informed of 
what was parsing. Even the conversations held in strict privacy behind 
^closed doors came to be reported, more or less in detail, to the Residents. t 
Nothing escaped the vigilant eye of the British Government.~)n all 
The schemes which they adopted for the establishment of their power 
and the tranquillity of the country, they made full allowance for the 
possibility of having to deal with potentially hostile States, seething 
with discontent, and smarting under their political control. Therefore, 
whilst this element was never absent from the grand military prepara- 
tions which Hastings decided to make in 1816-17, the ostensible 
justification of these measures was furnished by another factor, which 
he could no longer ignore. 

As before r^wrl^d, the ^PincHri Chiefs had entered _into 

d efinite engagem ents with Sindhia i n the summer of 181. '5, agreeing to 
abstain from plmider and to settle <m the Jands. Allotted toTHern.' * 
But they lost no time in violating these conditions, and they very 
soon renewed their former occupation of plunder and rapine with 
increased cruelty and audacitj.* As soon as the season of 181.5-lG 
ofiened, they carried their inroads into the Deccan. Although the 
Nizam’s dominions* suffered most, their depredations inflicted cruelties 


1) For example, the paper of intelligence forivarded by Close to Adam, No. 
4, Bengal Secret Consultations, 2tth Aug. 1816, and another. No. 18, Bengal 
Seeret Consultations, 21st June, 1H17. Baji Rao eomplained to Maleolm at 
Maholi against F.lphinstone, that the latter so eorapletely watched him that he 
knew "the very ilishes tliat were served at his meats.'’ Colebrooke’s Life of 
Elphinstone, Vol. I, p. 303. Similarly, the Resident at Lucknow received 
“hourly" reports from his "newswriters and Hirkarras” (Baillie to Moira, 13th 
July, 1814-, Glide Papery, Home Mise, Vol. 518, p. 615, and Cole at Mysore 
"employed secret spies” for procuring information (despatch to Madras Govern- 
ment, Feb. loth. No. 3, Bengal Secret Consultations, 18th Mar. 1814). 

2) Close to Moira, 20th May, 1815. No. 89, Bengal Secret Consultations, 6th 
June, 181.5, and 13th Jt>ne, No. 75. Bengal Secret Consultations, 4tli July, fS15, 
and Waucliopc to Adam, 19th Aug. No. I4G, Bengal Secret Consultations, 20th 
Sept. 1815. 

3) Jenkins to Adam, 20th Oct. No. 14 and No. 15, (Intelligence Paper) Bengal 
Secret Consultations. 10th Nov. 181,5, Ru.ssell to Adam, 9ndKov,, No. 33, Bengal 
Secret Consultations, 2.5th Nov. 1815. Col. Uoveton to Russell, 28th Oct., No. 34, 
and 30th Oet.. No. 41, Close to Adam, 6th Nov. 1815, No. 45, Bengal Secret 
Consultations, 25th Nov. 1815. 

4) Russell to Adam, 21st Nov. 1815, No. 10, Bengal Secret Consultations. Gth 
Jan. 1816. 
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and violations on the subjects of Bhopal,' Nagpur, ‘■J and the Peshwa, * 
not excluding those of Sindhia himself.* The Deccan expedition 
returned with rich booty.’ They were encouraged by^ their successes, 
and in the beginning of 1816 they fitted out a second expedition 
which set out for the Deccan in February.® This incursion reached 
even further than the lust inroad, and caused greater injuries to the 
life and property of the i)eople of the Company’s Madras, Presidency. 
Going beyond Hyderabad, pas.sing through Musalipatam, they appeared 
at Guntur, They attacked that civil station and “committed various 
depredations attended with acts of the most outrageous violence.” ' 
This inroad of the Pindaris was the worst that bad been experienced 
by the people in the South. It was attended by the grossest forms of 
cruelty, torture and violence to women. A number of villages were 
burned; poor |>eople fled into the jungles to escape the horrors of 
Pindari oppression. A general panic ensued. The moral inju ry re sulting 
in the loss of confidence was even greater than the material injury 
they suffered.® 

It~ became abunda ntly clear that Sindhia was incapable o f 
exercising any control ov er the Pindaris. Since he kept up “th e farce 
of considering them subject t o_ his ^ujligrity:, jin^ the^, jn_r£turn, 
affect to acknoydedgfi themselves his obediei^ luid humble servants,” ® 
the British Government very naturally remonstrated with him about 
the Pindan outrages. Sindhia was conscious of the blame which would 
attach to him, and the odium that he would incur from the States 


1) Ilcsiilciit with Sindhia to Adam, 4th Dec., No. 6, Bengal Secret Consulta- 
tions, 23rd Dec. 1815. 

2) Jenkins to Adam, 17th Kov., No. 4, and 21st Nov.» No. Bengal Secret 
Consultations, Sth Dec, 1H15. 

S) Elpliinstone to Moira, loth Dec. 1815, No 83. Bengal Secret Consultations, 
13th Jan. 1816. 

4) Resident with Sindhia to Adam, 4th Dec.. No. 6, Bengal Secret Consulta- 
tions, 33rd Dec. 1815. 

5) Acting Resident with Sindhia to Adam, 1st Feb., No. 55, (Big merchants of 
Ujjaiu were sent for in Chitu's camp to buy the valuable jewellery brought from 
the Deccan), No. 56, Bengal Secret Consultations, 2nd Mar. 1816. 

6) Acting Resident witli Sindhia to Adam, 3rd Mar. 1816, No, 16, Bengal 
Secret Consultations, 33rd Mar. 1816. and Wauchojie to Adam, 7th Mar. No. 57, 
Bengal Secret Consultations, 16th Mar. 1816, also Jenkins to Adam, 13th Feb. 
No. and 15th Feb. No. lOaiid No. 11, Bengal Secret Consultations, 9tli Mar. 1816. 

7) Magistrate Guntur to Secretary Judicial Department, Fort St. George 

Government, 11th Mar. No. 3, Bengal Secret Consultations, 6th Apr. 1816, and 
of 13th Mar., pp. 35-6 {Papers Helating to Pindari and Maratha IVars, printed, 
Jlome Misc. Vol. 516a), 

8) A Commission W’ns appointed to enquire into the injury inflicted on the 

people of Madras Province by the Pindari inroad of Mar. 1816. Their Report pp. 
60-63 Vol. 516a, Op. Cii, * 

D) Acting Resident with Sindhia to Adam, Sth Dec. 1815, No. 31, Bengal 
Secret Consultations, 6th Jan. 1816. 
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which the Pindaris devastated.* He was anxious to restrain their 
activities and curb their mischievous power. The British Resident 
renewed his protests several times, complaining against Sindhia’s 
indifference towards the suppression of those freebooters. 2 This state of 
affairs continued throughout 1816 and jmrt of 1817.* For the greater 
part of the year 1816 Sindhia’s best force was fully occupied in an 
attempt to j’educe the rebellious Raja of Raghugarh.^ Moreover, he 
could not make up his mind as to what could be done to put an 
effective check on the Pindari leaders. Besides “ the pecuniary 
difficul ties, the mutini es and the numerous embarrassments to which 
this Government (of Sindhia) continues Tto be subject, '’^’^is evasive and 
uncertain attitude towards the Pindaris must be ascribed to “ his 
habitual and increasing love of ease and indolence.”® Captain Close 
ably summed up his situation in these words; “ His Highness certainly 
has in this case to contend with numerous conflicting interests and 
feelings. If he were seriously to restrain the plundering incursions of 
the Pindaris; the effect must be to turn them loose on his own 
possessions, should he be sensible of his inability to act against them, 
he must yet be alarmed at the probable consequences of such a con- 
fession. Should he sincerely and honestly concur in measures for their 
destruction, he would lose the. aid of a powerful body on whose 
existence he may perhaps count for the preservation of a fancied 
independence.”* 

^W’it h the perpetual fear and dis trust of Britis h power at the 
back of his mind, Sind hia had also the consciousness of his inability to 
deal a decisive blow at t he powerful Pindaris. It ^vas a difficult sitivi- 
tion for him. And yet he knew, and admitted, that since he claimed 
them as his subjects, the British had a just right to call ujron him to 
restrain them. He seems to have had a vague desire, which his pride 
forbade him to avow o])eul>, that the British would offer to co-oi)crate 


1) Ihid. and a Despatch of ‘.?5th Apr. No. 12. Bengal Secret Consultations, 11th 
May IHK). 

2) Close to Moira, 13th Aug., No. !». Bengal Secret Consultations, 7th Sept. IHlfi. 

3) Adam to RcsKlcnt with Sindhia, Hth Jan, Nos. 1 & 2, Bengal Secret Con- 
sultations, 18th Jan. 1817 ; and of kStli Feb., No. 5, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
15th Feb. 1817 ; Close to Hastings, Uth July. No. 31, Bengal Secret Consultations. 
25th July, 1817 and 2Cth Aug. No. 18, Bengal Secret Consultations, 12th Sept. 1817. 

4) Close to Moira. 2;;rd Apr. No. II, 11th May IHKi. Although Baghugarh 
fell on 3rd Sept. (Despatch of 4th Sept. No 3, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
21st Sept. 181fi). Raja Jai Singh kept on harassing the possessions of Sindhia after 
that time. (Desi)atch to Moira, 7th Jan. No. 1, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
2Hth Jan. 1817.) 

5) Close to Moira, !*th May, No. 32, Bengal Secret Consultations, 25th May IHlfi. 

fi) Tod to Adam, 9th June, No. 3, Bengal Secret Consultations, 28th June 1817. 

7) To Moira, 3rd Apr. No. 21, Bengal Secret Consultations, 2i)th Aj)r. 1810. 
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with him i^ suppressing the Pindaris. Hints were even thrown out by 
his ministers with that object, but the British Resident had no 
authority to give any undertaking of the kind.i 

When the British Government, naturally impatient at Sindhia’s 
hollow promises, learnt that ns soon us the season of 1816-17 had 
opened the Pindaris again commenced their inroads,* they decided to 
take a stern course of action. The Resident with Sindhia »was required 
to wait on the Maharaja to demand from him an explanation of the 
Pindari outrages, and to ask him to declare whether he was at war 
with tlie British Government.'* That attitude had a serious effect on 
Sindhia, if only for a time. He ordered a force of ii.OOO horse and six 
^battalions of infantry to move out under Bala Rao Inglia. ^ Bapu 
Sindhia and .Jaswant Rao Bhao were also instructed to join that con- 
tingent, which eventually went under Jacob, since Inglia did not wish 
to stir out of his .lagir.'* These measures, following the threatening 
letters which Daulat R'lo Sindhia had issued to Chitu and Narndar 
Khan," showed tliat he meant to carry out his intentions against the 
Pindaris.'' But it seems that those prejiarations were directed more out 
of an anxiety to avoid a rupture with the British** than with any real 
zeal to uproot the Pindari evil. His Government jiossessed neither the 
energy nor the proper means to effect that puriKise.® This was 
exemplified by the indifferent progress which the expeditionary forces 


1) Resident Close expected that n proposal for a s)slem of co-operation “ would 
be made by Sindhia" . (His letter ‘iolh Apr.. No, id. Bengal Secret Consultations, 
llth May IHKi.) The Maharaja's minister did discus.s the question on those lines 
later, but the Resident gave him no decisive answer. (Idth Aug., No. 9, Bengal 
Secret Consultations. Ttli Sept. 181(>); also his Despatch of ofith Nov., No. 7. 
Bengal Secret Consultations, 2«h Dec. ISlti. KIphiiistone wrote to I.ord Keith on 

Nov. IHlfi “ The Resilient with Sindhia is of opinion that if the demand 
were seriously iri.ade. Sindhia would at oni'e agree to all the measures requisite 
to enable ns to crush the Pindaris." Colebnaihe's JJ/g of Klphitmlonr, 'Vol. I, 
p. 3H. 

2) Re.sident at Nagpur to Resident with Sindhia, (ith Sept. , No. PJ, Supt, Political 
Affairs. Bimdclkliand, to Adam, Ittli Sept,. No. 52, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
2Hth Sept. 1H16 ; Adam to Jenkins 23rd Nov,, No. 8, Bengal Secret Consultations. 
23rd Nov. IHKi ; and Collector Ganjam to Board of Revenue, (ith Jan. 1817, and 
Secret Letter from Government Fort St. George, t'Tth Jan. 1817, pp. 17-8, /Jonw 

Vol. ,51(i a. 

3) Note of Instnietioiis, No. 2, Bengal Secret Consultations, 18tli Jan. 1817. 

t) Close to Adam, 7th Feb., No. 1, Bengal Secret Consultations, 1st Mar. 1817. 

5) Tod to Adam. 29lh May, No. 17, Bengal Secret Consultations, 21st June 1817. 

(i) No. (>, Bengal Secret Consultations, 28th Dec. IHIG. 

7) P.esident with Sindhia was of thisview. His Despatch No. 5. Pmngal Secret 
Consultations, 2Htli Dee. 1816. 

8) A paper forwarded by Tod to Adam (23rd May 1817) No. 18. Bengal Secret 

Consultations, 21st June, 1817. and Close to Adam. 7th Aug. No. i Bengal 
Secret Consultations, 30th Aug. 1817. J " ■ n 

■< th J«'i- No. 1. Bengal Secret Consultations, 
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made in the fulfilment of their mission, and the violent differences 
which occurred amongst the commanding officers theniselves^.i 

In the meantime, the subject was undergoing a thorough 
discussion in the councils of the British Government, both at Calcutta 
and in London. The Government of Bengal came to the unanimous 
conclusion that vigorous measures for the suppression of the Pindari 
marauders i^ere indispensable.- This imijortant decision was arrived at 
on the 21st December, 1816, but, owing to the lateness of the season 
its systematic execution was postjjoned until the opening of the next 
season, about the month of September.^ 

Just after the Board of Control in England had issued tlieir,V 
strict instructions of 5th September, 1816, in favour of a pacific policy,^ 
they received the account of the Pindari excesses committed on tlie * 
subjects of the Company's Government in the spring of 1816. “ Warmest • 
indignation,’’ was excited in their minds, and forthwith fresh instructions 
were issued to the Governor-General-in-Couneil authorising the adoption 
of a Iiold policy for the suppression of the marauders. Whilst a distinc- 
tion was still maintained between warlike policy for a remote political 
advantage and a military exertion in defence of their subjects, the 
(jovernment in India was given full discretion to employ adequate 
defensive measures and to demand co-operation fronitlie Indian Princes.* 

These concurrent decisions, taken almost simultaneously, bid 
independently, by the authorities in England, and Iiy tlieir Government 
at Calcutta, gave Hastings the opportunity of undertaking the plans 
V. huh he had been vainly urging on his colleagues and employers for 
three years. V’ery naturally, therefore, he made tlie fullest preparations 
to iniL those plans into execution. 

Military measures against the Pindaris were continued in the 
VI inter of J816 and the spring of 1817.'' But the full .scheme for 


I ) Tod to Adam, 9th J one. No. if, Bengal Secret ( onsiiltations. -28tli June, 1 HIT ■ 

•J) Seeret Letter from Bengal. 2Ist Dee. 1H16, Jlome Misn. Vol. 516 n. p. 15. 
also the Minutes of the Governor-General, 6th Dec., No. 18 of 16th Dec., No. 17, 
Ldnio istoiie's Minutes, Tth Dec.. No. 10, 18th Dec., No. 9, of Jtth Dec., No. It. 
a.nd 21st Dec. No. 18; .Scion’s 8th Dec. No. 11, 11th Dec. No. 15, and Dowdesivell's 
Kith Dec. No. 12 and llth Dec. No. 16, Bengal Secret Consultations, 2ist Dec. 
iH16. In the general decision to destroy the Pindaris the whole Board agreed, 
although Edmonstonc held to the view that Sindhia was genuinely tlo.siroiis of 
joining in their suppression, and did not think there were any sch'cnies 
involving the accession of strength of Sindhia or Holknr to the Pindaris. 

8) Governor-General's Minute Op. Vii. No. 17, Bengal Secret Consultations. 
21st Dec. 1816. 

1) home Mine. Vol. 516 a, pp. l'0-42. Despatch was dated 26th Sept. 1816. 

5) Particularly Colonel Walker ‘s operations in pursuiiig them. Adam to Jenkins, 
edrd Nov., No. 8, Bengal Secret Consultations, 28rd Nov. 1816. Resident with 
Sindhia to Secretary Adam, 26th Nov., No. 7. Bengal Secret Consultations, -28th 
Dec. 1816. Secret letter from Fort St. George, -27tli Jan. 1817, Hovie /ilisr. Vol. 
5lJ> a, pp. 17-18. 
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exterminating them root and branch, was timed to begin in September, 
1817, wheJi the grandest preparations were undertaken. i The resoui^es 
of the British Governm ent were b rought in to full play, and a mighty 
army was marshalled to round up theJPindari hordes, hunt them out 
of every corner of the land, and destroy them completely. It consisted 
of a force of about 115,000 strong, Imth regular (91,000) and irregular 
(^4,000)'-’ and its distribution and movements as regards time and 
rendezvous Avere carefully arranged. The plan embraced the whole of 
Central India and Rajputaiia.^ The Governor-General was to take the 
field in person, in command of the centre division. The Comma nder-in- 
Chief of the Madras Army, Sir Thomas Hislop, had been asked to 
assume the charge of the Deccan Army, with Sir John Malcolm in his^ 
camp as the Political Agent of the Governor-General. ^ 

The thorough and extensive plan of operations against tlu'" 
Pindaris, including the careful provisions for a possible Avar Avith the 
Maratha States, together Aiith the events that followed, fall Avithin 
the province of a military historian. In this limited study concerning 
the jxilitical relations of the States one has to be content Avith the, 
bare mention of the military actions that took place. 

In the summer months of 1817, Maharaja Sindhia aaus still 
Aiavering between an open and determined attack on the Pindari 
Chiefs and a Aveak lailicy of bringing them under his control through, 
negotiation. 5 During this time, Hastings aaus maturing his schemes for 
drastic action, and in the month of September Sindhia's Governineiit 
AVas confronted Avitli llie unalterable determination of the British to 
liave their way.® 


1) Hastings did not wish to let Sindhia know of these plans in advance. (His 
Minute No. 17, Bengal Secret Consultations, 21st Dee. I81(i). The Resident Avith 
Sindhia was later even instrueted to tell Sindhia that “The British Government 
IS aware of the embarrassments Avhieh have prevented him from taking immed- 
iate steps against the Pindaris, and that Ids failure would not be misconstrued 
by the Govcrnor-General-in-Couneil.” (Adam to Resident with Sindhia. dated 
21st June. No. l.'i, BeiiKal Secret Consultations, 21st June, 1817.) 

2) Graiit-Diiff. Op. Vit., (1912) Vol. Ill, p. 899. 

:i) The militarj plans are described by Prinsep. TransacI ions . Vol. 11, pp. 1 1-17. 

4) Governor-General's Minute, loth M.ay, No. 1, Bengal Secret Consultations 
10th jVlay, 1817. 

•j) Tod to Adam, 29tli iMa> , No. 17, and No, 18. Bengal Secret Consultations. 
21i.l June 1817. Resident to Hastings, 9th July, No. 24, Bengal Secret Consulta- 
tions, 2Jth July, 1817. liOtli July, No. 34, Bengal Secret Consultations, 22nd Aug. , 
7tli Aug., No. 4, Bengal Secret CoD.siiltation.s, 30th Aug. and ISth Sept., No. 11, 
Bengal Secret Consultations, lOtli Get. 1817. 

(i) Resident told Sindhia’s minister “ Our plans are laid and nothing could now 
change them." (Resident to Hastings, 27th Sept. No. 35-)and three days later 
Sindhia had given permission for the passage of Hislop’s forces through his 
territory (to .4.diim, 30th Sept., No. 37, Bengal Secret Consultations, 17th Oct. 
1817). 
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The assent of the Board of Control for the suppression of the 
Pindaris had by this time been received in India. But the GoMTnor- 
General thougrht that something more was needed to meet the 
situation. He declared again his “settled conviction that no system of 
measures which did not comprehend the reform of the greater States of 
Central India and the revision of our relations with them all would 
effect the eytirjiation of the predatory system (in which sense alone 
the extirpation of the Pindaris is an object of any consequence)." He 
therefore took upon himself the “ unjiarticipated responsibility" for 
tile comprehensive measures which he adopted. 1 

Lord Hastings left Calcutta in July, and arrived at Cawnpore 
in September. From Cawnpore, he sent down definite conditions to be 
put to Daulat Rao Sindhia for acceptance. If he rejected them, he was 
to be treated as an enemy. He was required to furnish his troo ps J:o 
act with the British force aga1nstTli^PTnl3aris)~3TslriI)utrng* his infantry, 
cavalry and artillery as desired by the Britis h Goie niment. No PincTaris 
were to“he shelFered or emiiloyed by him. He was not to raise any 
further troops without the concurrence. ij£..tbe British Government. 
The Maharaja himself was to engage to remain at Gwalior or at any 
other place which might be designated for him, during tlie operations, 
.■^nd finally, since Sindhia had failed after long expectations to suppress 
the Pindaris whose re-union must be prevented, and since the British 
Government had resolved to take that step, the subsisting Treaty 
between Sindhia and the Britisli Government was to be considered virtually 
dissolved. Therefore, Hastings felt that the British were free to enter 
into treaties with the sulistaiitivc States on the left bank of the Cliambal. 
Securities for the observance of these conditions were considered desira- 
ble, and consequently Sindhia was asked to surrender some of his best 
forts during the operations. If the Maharaja deelined to aeecde to the 
ttrms, the Resident was to take leave, quit Sindhia’s Camp, and with- 
draw to the Governor-General’s Jieadquarters. In any case, operations 
were to he eommenced, either against the Pindaris or against Sindhia. ^ 
This action was followed by a draft treaty, embodying the terms de- 
manded munSindliia, and defining the changed relationship.’ The British 
Government's firm attitude naturally alarmed the Maharaja,* but no 
further wavering or proerfctinalioii on his part was admissible. Hastings 


1) His Minute for the Council, addressed to Ikliiionstone, lotli Oct., No. ], 
Bengal Secret Con5ultation.s, 2Hth Oct. 1817. 

9) Adam to Resident with Sindhia, 9Hth Sept.. No.i, and draft of a note to be 
presented to Sindhia, No. 5, Bengal Secret Consultations, 28lh Oct. 1817. 

3) Despatch, 30th Sept., No. 0, and draft of treaty of thirteen articles, No. T, 
Bengal Secret Consultations, 28th Oct. 1817. 

4-) Close to Adam, (ith Oct., No. 21, Bengal Secret Consultations, 7th Nov. 1817. 
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demanded clearly “ I must learn at once whether he be a friend on 
whom I am*to place reliance, or whether I must resort to the procedure 
which his standing in the light of an enemy would impose on me. 

The discussion on the Treaty opened on the 6th October.* The 
Maharaja’s Government sliowed surprising indifference on the question 
of allowing the British the freedom to enter into an alliance with the 
Rajput States,-' on which fK»int some resistance was expected,* Obstinate 
reluctance w'as shown in giving up the fortress of Asirgarh.® The time 
to be allowed to Sindhia to decide was to be so regulated by the 
Resident as “to bring him to a determination by the 26th October, 
when the centre and right divisions will have effected the passage of 
the Jumna. The Ma haraja .a ssented to the terms, and on the 5th 
November h e si-gned the Treaty, which was ratified l)y the Governor- 
General on the very next day." 

This e ngagement was prefaced wit h the expression of tlic 

mutual desire to destroy the p redatory system, an^ t7> prevent ttsr 

renew.al. '^ Its main provisions dealt with the measures to be adoptetT 
tow'ards these ends. The lands in the possession of the Pindaris were 
t» be restored to their rightful ow'ners. The Maharaja agreed to 
provide .'■>,000 efficient horse to act against the Pindaris. He was not 
to augment his army, which during the war would occu))y certain 
positions allotted to it by the British Government. British garrisons 
were to be admitted into his two forts of .Asirgarh and Hindis, which 
were to be restored to him after the close of the waix The Government 
of Sindhia released the Company from the restriction iniiHised upon 
them by Light of the Treaty of 180.">, by which the British 

wire precltided from enterin g into an jilliance_ w itli the States of 
Hindustan. At” the same time, the British Government disclaimed anj 
interference with those States which were clearly and indisputably tbc 
tributaries of the Maharaja Sindhia. t 

This 'i'rcaty settled in a iicaccUil manner an issue which had 
atwav s been doubtful, namely, Sindbia's attitude in the w-ar against 

1) Hastings to Close, 2<>tli Oct., No. 9. Bengal Secret Consultations, 14-th 
November IH17. 

-) Resilient s Desjiali-li, 11th October, No. 56, Bengal Secret Consultations, 

1 !tli .November Ihli. 

;!) Ihiii. 

I) Resident s Desjmti-li of "ril October, No. 42, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
28th October 1817. 

.7) Resident’s Desp.-itehes of l.Uh Oct., No. 67 and 16th Oct.. No. 69, and 20th 
Oct,. No. 72. Bengal Secret Consultations, 14th November 1817. 

6) Instruction-, to tlie Resident, 28th September Op, Cit, 

7) Adam to Close, 6th Nov., No. IH, Bengal Secret Consuftation.s, 21st Nov. 1817. 

8) the preamble of the Treaty, No. 16, Bengal .Secret Consultations. 21st 
November 1817. 
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the Pindaris. He was practically disarmed by the British,^ the Treaty 
itself conferring many advantages on the British in their immediate 
object against the Pindaris. The British were released from the galling 
restriction of the former treaty — a point to which they rightly attached 
great imiiortance. The Treaty was a great achievement, and the Gov- 
ernment felt justly elated over it.i It brought out clearly the relatiic 
strength and position of the contracting jiarties in their reality. The 
weaker of the two had to .submit to conditions imiiosed on it by the 
stronger. But theoretically and constitiitionallj', Sindhia continued to 
remain an independent ruler, whose relation with the Company's Gov- 
ernment was merely tliat of “amity and friendship’’. 

Hastings had never ceased to smart under tlie restrietivt- 
provision (Article 8) of the Treaty of 180.5,* and now that it was 
removed, he meant to reap to the full the advantages of the change. 
The iiolicy he applied towards the Rajput States as a result of that 
liberation merits separate treatment (next chapter). In the meantime,! 
it IS interesting to follow the events in Central India which develoiied* 
into a Marutha War. 

.Amir Khan, another powerful Chief, second in strength perhaps 
nnly to Sindhia, was a force to he reckoned iiith."' It was desired “to 
waken a little the hopes of Amir Khan with a view to detach him 
from the rest of the predatory hands.'’* The negotiation, which had 
been discouraged earlier, was re-opened through the Resident at Delhi, 
.At first Amir asked for lather extravagant terms in exchange for his 
jccurity and maintenance.''' But the shrewd I’othan understood his 
interests, and agreed to Metcalfe's proposals.'' He signed a Trealy on 
;he 9th Noieinher.* The British Government guaranteed Itim the 
independent possession of his lands and territory. Amir Khan uiider- 
took to disband his army, to disiaise of Ins artillery to the British, and 
to refrain from all aggressions on other .States. His force was to serve 


1) llin I’i'ii'iilr Jotirncil, A'ol. II. pp. 2.';i -tKi. 

2) Lor,. Cit. Vol. 1, p. 801, also his Minute of 1st Decriaber 181,5, paras 7it. 
3A, 89 and 115. Op. Vit. 

8) Governor -General's Minute of 1st Deeenibcr IHl.j, paras 25 and 2(i, of 
Itith April 1816, Home Misr. Vo!. OOf, ,5th June 1816, No. 5, Bengal fjeeret 
Consultations, 11th June, 1816. 

1) Hastings to Metcalfe, 5th May, 1817, Kaye's Life of Miiriilfr. Vol. I. pp. 
J5r-8. 

5) Metcalfe to Adam, 18th August, ,89, Bcniral Secret Considlations, .ith 
SeptemVier 1817, and Adam to Metcalfe 1st Oetobor, No. 1'.!. Bengal Secret 
Consultations, 28th October 1817. 

6) He found himself placed between the forces of General Donkin and Sir 
D. Ocliterlony. (Amir Klian’e Memoir.!, pp. 103-5.) 

7) .Aletcalfo to Adam, 9th November, No. 16, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
28th November 1817. 
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on the requisition of the British Government.! His son was to proceed 
to Delhi as a hostage for the due fulfilment of the terms of the 
Treaty.* Thus a fairly jxiwerful Chief, who might have been a possible 
/enemy of the British, was successfully converted into a peaceful ally. 

I Once a plundering Pathan, who preyed upon the Princes and their 
subjects he was now settled as the head and founder of a State, 
and became His Highness the Nawab of Tonk. The ajTangement, 
though viewed with doubts and dissatisfaction by some sagacious 
persons,'* w’as justified by its results. 

\Having secured the neutrality of Sindhia and Amir Khan by) 
means of negotiation and diplomatic effort, Hastings’ military opera-1 
tions commenced under fortunate auspices indeed. On the ICth October 
he crossed the .Tumna to take command in person. The different di\i- 
sions of the Deccan army were already on their way converging on 
Malwa. Three British officers were sent to lake up tlieir positions in the 
three divisions of Sindhia's army, under Generals Baptiste, Bapu 
Sindhia and Jaswant Rao Bhao.! General military action against the 
Pindaris had been commenced before the close of the rainy season, and 
their leaders soon began to realise that they had to meet a formidable 
attack. They experienced great difficulty in finding an asylum for their 
families, for no Prince would admit them into his territory.'' ^ 

^ It is now time to refer to the e'ents which made the Pindari/ 
camjiaign develop into a war against the Maratha Rulers (except Sindhia , 
and the (iaekwar). The first among tlum to strike that line of action ' 
was, as one would naturally imagine, the Peshwa. 

His last humiliation still rankled and, although by his deep^ 
dissimulation he was able to persuade Malcolm*’ that he had no warlike 
designs, he had been hatching such apian. On the jiretext of raising f 
men to co-operate with the British against the Pindaris, as recommended j 
by Sir John Malcolm, Baji Rao began vigorous prejiarations. He even took . 
other steps with the same object, such as requiring the Jagirdars to i 

1) The Treaty of Six Articles, forwarded by Metcalfe, on 10th November, 
No. 2‘i, Bengal Secret Consultations, ith December 1817. 

'.?) Metcalfe to Adam, 11th November No. 82, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
•itli December 1817. 

8)^Sueh as Captain Sutherland and Sir David Ochterlony. (Kaye's Life, of 
MetriOfc, footnote in Vol. I, p. 16+.) 

1) Adam to Ochterlony, 21st November, No. 7, and to Malcolm, No. 8, Bengal 
Secret Consultations, 12th December 1817. 

.1) Resident with Sindhia to Hastings, 26th August, No. 18, Bengal Secret 
Consultations, 12th September 1817. 

6) Malcolm went round on a political mission to visit the different Courts of 
Mysore. Hyderabad. Nagpur and Poona, before t.aking^up his duties in Sir 
Thomas Hislop'.s camp. He met the Peshwa at Maholi, on 9th August 1817. 
Kaye's Life oj Malcolm, Vol. H, pp. 109-70; also Colebrooke's Life of 
Klvhvn«tone, Vol. 1. u. 386. 
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recruit men for his army, and conciliating the Raja of Satjira and his 
own brother.* On the occasion of the Dashera, on the 19th October, a 
great militarj- display took place, which the Resident witnessed. The 
latter at once wrote to Bombay for a European Regiment, and requested 
General Smith to send back reinforcements. The Pcshwa, with his 
habitual Indecision, could not decide on definite action, and w'as still 
deliberating, with his council on the attack. 2 The Resident had a most 
anxious time on the night of the 28th October; but Baji Rao, with his 
usual hesitation, lost his opportunity. The British battalion arrived on 
the 30th,’ but the Peshwa had gone too far to retrace his steps. The 
action took place on the 5th November at Kirki.* The British Residence 
was burnt, but the British forces met an7"repulsed the Peshwa’s heav.vj 
numbers. The day went against the Peshwa, who lost heavily in the 
number of killed and wounded, as compared with the Company's! 
troops.'"’ Moro Dikshit, the Peshwa’s prominent officer, lost his life in 
the battle, defending his master’s standard. Brigadier-General Smith 
returned to Poona on the 13th November, attacking the town on the 
16th, and on the following day the Peshwa and his army abandoned^ 
his camp."' Thenceforward, Baji Rao became a wandering fugitive, his 
pursuit being taken up by Brigadier-Generals Smith and Pritzler 
with energetic action.** 

On receiiit of the news of the outbreak of hostilities at Poona, 
Hastings sent down prompt instructions for the Resident's guidance. 
Baji Rao was not to be restored to the Government of Poona on any 
terms. It was decided to annex the Peshwa’s country, and to exclude 
Baji Rao and his House from sovereign authority for all tune. He was 
to be exjjelled from the Deccan or his person seized. .Jagirdars were to 
be continued in their possession, excepting Baji Rao's adherents, such 
as Gokhale, whose lands were to be confiscated. The Itaja of Satara 
was to be set up as a separate Jagirdar, or established in a small and 
compact sovereignty to conciliate Maratha sentiment. Elpbinstone was 
allowed full discretion in applying these principles. The Governor- 
General ajipointed him as the Sole Commissioner of the conquered 
territories, fully empowering him to administer the country and settle 
its civil Government.*’ 

1) Colcbrookc’s Life of Elphinatone, Vol. I. p. 371. 

2) Loo. at., p. 372. 

3) Colebrookc's Life of Elphinatonc, Vol. I, pp. 372-.7 and 379. 

4) Elpbinstone to Hastings, Gth Nov. 1317. Home Mine. Vol. 51G a, pp. 119-121. 

5) Forrest's Official IVritinge of M. ElpJiitistone, pp. 180-7. 

6) Ibid, 187, and Prinsep, Op, Cif., Vol. 11, p. 61. 

7) Prinsep, Vol. II, pp. 04-.5. 

8) Home Misc. Vol. S16a, pp. 137-41. 

9) Adam to Elpbinstone, 15th Dec. 1817, Homs Misc. Vol. 516a, pp. 266-8 
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1 he Peshv’a was chased from place to place,' liis forts- were 
attached one after another and reduced. His troops came into action 
with ' the Company’s forces more than once. A battle lo«h place at 
Kore^aon on the 1st January, 1818,* and another at A^ta on the 
‘.iOth February following. Baji Rno was defeated at the latter sjxit and 
had to flee, leaving his brave general Cokhale dead on the field. The 
British gain in the action included the rescue of the yoyng Raja of 
Satara and his family.* Considering the decision arrived at relative to 
the future of tlie I’e.shwa's fiovernment, the recovery of the per-son of 
Shivaji’s descendant was a notable political advantage, of ulnch 
I'.lphinstonc at once made full use. He treated the young Prince with 
becoming courtesy. He was token to Satara, where Elphinstone waited 
on him on the 4th March.® He had already issued a proclamation in 
the name of the British (Jovcrninent, declaring the annexation of Baji 
ihio’s dominions to the British possessions. He also announced the 
intention of placing the Raja of Satara “at the head of an indepen- 
dent sovereignty of such an extent as may maintain the Rajah and his 
family in comfort and dignity."’'’ 

( ^Hasti ngs' d etermination to abo lish th e Pt'shwasli i p foi' eiei 
rested in th e' b elief ^bat this institutiem bound to claim the 

allegiance of the other Maratha Sovereign s, whose imi)licit_<)l)edience 
would al ways be rendered to the Peshwa, no matter what pledges they 
Ij^night j;ive to the British. Clove-iniiixut, ur— wiial iml lyidual filled that 
(offic e. Hastings came deliberately to the conclusion “there must then 
\hc no Peshw a . ' 

Thus -whilst Baji Rao and the Peshwaship were dis|)osed ol 
simultaneously, events in Nagpur had taken a similar turn. It has been 
previously noticed that at heart the Raja agreed with Baji Rao and 
sympathised with him in the discussions preceding the Treaty of June, 
1817. The Resident (Jenkins) was taking full jirecnutious against him. 
,\fter the Peshwa had opened hostilities against the British, the Raja 
received the Khilat (robes of investiture) sent from Poona, with great 
devotion and ceremony, in spite of the Resident's warnings." This was, 
of course, a forecast of future events. After making preparations, and 

l^//or. (Jd. pp. 187 -HUl. 

.Strong fort of Sinilcgurh fell on 2nd March 1818. Home 21ise., Vol. ilfia 

p. 2+.-,. 

8) Lor. Oil,, pp. 180-1. 

4) Lor. Vit.. pp. ‘219-21. 

.1) Lor. Vit., pi. 238. 

t>) Issued on nth pobriiary, Loc. Cil., pp. 243-7. 

7) His letter to the Court of Directors, 2()th June, 1810* Loc. Cit., pp. 362 -3, 

8) Jenkins to Ilislop, 2itli Xov. 1817. Xo. 136, Ucngal Secret Consultations 
26tli IJecember lhi7. 
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learning that Baji Rao had already led the way, the Raja ^pened wari^ 
on the British. In the fierce fighting that ensued at the Battle 
Sitabaldi, on the 26th and the 27th November, in which both sides 
lost heavily, the Raja’s side was defeated. 1 

As soon as Ha sting s learnt of the happenings at Nagpur, he 
instructed the Resident to remove Appa Sahib from the throne, aiid to 
plactT ftaghyji’s grandson on it.- These instructions did not reach 
Jenkins until he and Brigadier-General Doveton, who arrived there on 
the 12th December, had decided to offer terms to the Raja.® They were 
presented to him on the 14tb, and he was forced to submit to them on 
the morning of the 16th December, on which day the Raja repaired to 
the Residency at 9 A.M. The British proceeded to occupy the city of 
Nagpur. The Raja's Arab soldiers resisted the British attack, and 
reinilscd the British on the 2-tth, but were eventually forced to retire 
and leave the town on I be JlOth December, when Doveton occujiied 
Nagpur.'' When Jenkins received the Governor-GeneraTs instructions 
of the 19th December, he already stood committed to Apiia Sahib's 
restoration." But as he explained in his desjiatch of the 16th January, 
in his action he had anticipated the salient features of the instructions, 
with the one exception of Appa Sahib's removal. The plans adopted 
included the securing of the complete command of the country. Who- 
ever might become the ruler, no substantial authority was to remain in 
his hands. Jen'Kins advocated “the principle of governing the State 
ourselves through responsible ministers, making sucli a provision for 
the I’rince and his family and dependents as may make him respect- 
able.’' The settlement was to follow the Mysore arrangement, with this 
difference, that “ I should introduce more direct and constant inter- 
ference in every branch than was there found expedient.’’? So that, in 
essence, and apart from the person of the ruler to be recognised, the 
Resident’s action was not in any way less drastic than that which the 

1) Lieut-Col. Scott to the Adjutant-General of the Deccan Army, 90th Nov. 
1H17, Home Migr., Vol. .516a, pp. i:l3-5. 

2) Adam to Jenkins, 19th Dec. 1817, No. 2, Bengal Secret Consultations, 9th 
January 1818. 

3) Jenkins to Adams, loth Dec. 1817, No. 4-, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
9th January 1818. 

4-) The Battle of Nagpur, after which the Raja’s ammunition and 75 guns 
were captured by the British. General Doveton to the Adjutant-General, 19th 
December, Jlome Jilisc. Vol. ol6a, pp. 148-50. 

5) The whole senes of incidents summed up iu Hastings' letter to the Secret 
Committee, 21st August 1820, Lor. Oil,, pp. 4,26-30. 

6) Jenkins gave his motives in keeping Appa Sahib on the throne. His 
Despatch of 6th January 1818, No. 39, Bengal Secret Consultations, 20th I'eb. 
1818. 

7) Jenkins’ Despatch to Adam, 16th Jan., No. 30, Bengal Secret Consultations. 

27 th February 1818. ^ 
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Governor-General \had directed him to take. A fresh treaty was 




\naa 

prepared for the ^ja, which was signed and executed on the 6th 
January. It laid down that he retained his Masnad until the pleasure 
of the Governor-General was known, on the conditions that he ceded 
certain territories ([jarts of the country on either side of the river 
Narbada, Berar, Gawilgarh, Sirguja, Mandala, Sohagpur);! the govern- 
ment of the country was to be conducted by ministers in the confidence 
■of the British Government, according to the Resident’s advice. All 
those forts which the British Government might demand were to be 
delivered immediately.- These terms were accepted by the Raja, and 
approved by the Governor-General,* and the Raja returned to bis 
palace on the 9lh January. The Resident took measures to arrange for 
the government of ceded and reserved territories.^ 

The conditions of the Raja’s restoration must, of course, have 
made him more unfriendly to the British Power. Very soon, his sym- 
pjithies with the cause of Baji Rao reasserted themselves, and revealed 
his real feelings. He planned to join the ex-Peshwa near Chanda. But 
the Resident was vigilant, as usual, and seized Appa Sahib before he 
could achieve his object.® Since the Resident reported that proofs^ had 
been obtained that Appa Sahib was connected with the murder of Raja 
Parsoji Bhonsla in the preceding year, and in view of Appa Sahib's 
corres()ondence with Baji Rao, it was decided to send him, with his 
two ministers, Nagu Pandit and Ram Chandra, to Allahabad, under a 
yiroper guard. ^ Jenkins was directed to laise the grandson of Raghuji, 
who was the rival claimant to the throne when the British supported 
A]ipa Sahib in 1810, and to invite the Dowager Rani, Buka Bai, to 
assume the regency. The infant ruler ascended the Masnad on the 26th 
June, 1818, and the Bai became his guardian. Hastings was in favour 
of selecting a minister or two to carry on the administration. But before 
his sentiments could be made known to the Resident, the latter had 


1) These were very fertile parts, yielding a net revenue of Rs. 22,47,200 ; 
Prinsep Vol. II, p. 101. 

2) These were tlic main provisions of the Treaty. (Full te.vt in Aitchison's 
Treaties, Op. Oil., (1909), Vol. 1. pp. 424-5.) 

8) Adam to Jenkins, 22nd January, No. 16. Bengal Secret Consultations, 6th 
Dlareh IWIH. 

4) Resident to Adam, 15th February, No. 27, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
10th April 1818. 

5) Jenkins’ Report, Op, Cit., p. 135. 

6) Jenkins to Adam (private letter), 12th March 1818, No. 6, Bengal Secret 

Consultations, 24th July, 1818. * 

7) Jenkins' Despatch, 6th May, No. 38, Bengal Secret Consultations, 28th Mav, 
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chosen European Superintendents for several divisions to function under 
his control. 1 

On the morning of the 13th May, Appa Sahib himself escaped 
from the escort of Captain Brown, who was conducting him to the 
Fort of Allahabad, and fled in disguise.’- He joined the Cond Chiefs, and 
organised their forces in opposition to the British, but they were easilj 
dispersed, and he was obliged to fly for his own life as a desperate fugi- 
tive, reaching Asirgarh to seek shelter there with Jaswant Hao Lar.'i 

Baji Rao and Appa Sahib, both very imi«itient and disgusted 
at the strict and increasing control of the British iraiwsed by the pre- 
sence of British forces in their dominions, attempted to shake off 
their dependence. Both lost their Kingdoms and were reduced to a 
miserable condition. Appa Sahib, on the fall of Asirgarh, made his escape 
to Hindustan. He next retired to Jodhpur, where he died in 1 840.' 
Before taking a final glimpse at the declining fortunes of Baji Rao, it 
is only fit that a short account should be given of the transformation 
through which Holkar’s State passed in this time of crisis. For this, 
we must revert to the autumn of 1817. 

Holk ar'b position was, similar to that of Sindhia, independent 
(by treaties) of British control. Although not so po^yerJ'ul as his rival, 
the State of Malhar Rao Holkar still commanded great resources, wjiich 
his weak Goveniineat was inca|)able of organising or controlling. 
Hastings aiiplled' to this State the same principles with which he had 
reduced the proud position of Sindhia. He directed Metcalfe to tell 
Holkar's administration, that the British Government considered it an 
indispensable branch of its duty to settle the disorders of that Govern- 
ment, which was in a state of decay and dissolution, since the Regent^ 
Bai had lost all autlioritj' over its affairs. She was unable to restrain 
the soldiery or to oppose the Pindaris. “If Holkar’s Government,'’ 
said the despatch, “possess neither the power nor the inclination to 
bear its part in a duty incumbent on every substantive State in 
India, it must incur the consequences of its inability to discharge that 
duty, and must either submit to be considered as an accomplice of the 
freebooters, or must place its resources at the disposal of a Power which 
will direct them to their proper object. ’’ The despatch went on to affirm 


1) Governor-General to the Secret Committee, 21st August 1820, Home Mi»c., 
Vol. .SlGa, pp. 4.35-46. His instructions to the Resident, 28th June, Nos. 3 and 4, 
Resident’s Ilespatch, 26th June. No. 14, Bengal Secret Consultations, 24th July 
1818. 

2) Jenkins’ Despatch, 17th May, No. 59. Bengal Secret Consultations, 5th 
June, and also p. 338, Vol. 510a. 

3) Jenkins’ Report, Op. Cit., p. 135. 

4) Aitchison, Op. Cit., (1909), Vol. I, p. 385. 
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that “ No power in India is capable of assuming that direction of affairs 
of the Holkar family, excepting the British Government, W'hich, in 
the failure of those States whose more immediate duty it was, has been 
compelled to take the lead in the important work of destroying the 
Piudari powers. ” On these grounds it was urged that “ in fact the 
dissolution of Holkar’s Government and its absolute incapacity to 
maintain the relations of peace and amity have nullified^ the engage- 
ments concluded with Jaswant Rao Holkar in January, 1806, and have 
absolved the British Government from any necessity for respecting the 
provisions of that Treaty, which is not imposed by general equity 
without reference to specific convention.” Hastings made it quite plain 
jthat if Holkar did not s ubmit to his conditions , he was determined to 
Itreat the State as an enemy to be destroyed with the jwe^a^y^ bodies. 
The Regent Bai and the boy Maharaja were required to place themselves 
junder British protection, and to reside at some place in Khaiidesh or 
on the N.arbada until their country was settled by the British power. 
The latter were to be released from the restriction of the Treaty of 
1806, thus becoming free to conclude separate treaties with the Rajput 
Princes; and, finally, the State must aid the British in their operations 
against the Pindaris, and recognise whatever arrangements they might 
come to with Amir Khan. These instructions were issued on the 1st 
October, from the Governor-General’s Camp at Cawnjwre,’ and Metcalfe 
attempted, though in vain, to carry them out.* 

Since the increasing desire of Tulsi Bai to obtain freedom 
from the oppression of the Pathan party was well-known, the negotia- 
tions were ex|>eeted to yield results satisfactory to the British inter- 
'’ests. At this time, the Assistant Resident at Sindhia’s Court, Cai>tain 
James Tod, was sent to Kota to concert measures with Raj Rana Zalim 
Singh and the Muharao of Bundi for their aid in the Pindari War, and 
he was desired, by reason of his vicinity to Holkar’s capital, to open 
negotiations with that Government, and to avail himself of the 
dissensions of that Court. * 

While such were the exjiectations with which Metcalfe had 
charged Tod's mission towards Malwa, circumstances precipitated the 
crisis, and turned the course of events at Holkar’s Court. I'he Deccan 
nirny, under Hislop, was advancing. In the early days of December, 


1) Adam to Resident at Delhi. 1st Oct. 1817, No. 13, Bengal Secret Consulta- 
tions, 98th Oct. 1817. 

2) Metcalfe to Adam, 17th Oct., No. 48, Bengal Secret Consultations, 14th 
November 1817. 

3) Metcalfe to Adam, Nov. 15th, No. 37, Bengal Secret Consultations, 5th 
Dec. 1817 ; 21st Nov., No. 108, and Metcalfe to Tod, 21st Nov., No. 109, Bengal 
Secret Consultations, 19th Dec. 1817. 
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its Third Division under Malcolm ^\as chasing energetically but 
unsuccessfully the Pindari leader Chitu.^ The divisions of the Deccan 
army approached Holkar’s Dominions, and matters had to be settled 
with that Government, either by its submission or by open rupture. 
Therefore, Malcolm opened negotiations.® 

As has been already seen, on the 6th November, the Peshwa, and 
on the 26tb of the same month, Appa Sahib, the Bhonsla Raja of 
Nagpur, had opened hostilities against the British. The War against 
the foreigner hod begun. Holkar’s army was requisitioned by the 
head of the Maratha Confederacy. This factor rapidly changed the 
situation. The military parly was in favour of supporting the Peshwa, 
and fighting the British as the common enemy. This was the dominant 
voice in the councils of Holkar’s Government. The Sardars resolved on 
war. Preiiarations were commenced. Vakils sent to the British camp for 
conducting negotiations were recalled. The Regent, Tulsi Bai, who 
had formerly evinced a desire to enter into alliance with the British, 
was seized and the young Maharaja was put under strict guard.''' The 
Pathan Chiefs, Ghafur Klian, Raushan Beg and Raushan Khan, 
decided in council to punish Tulsi Bai with the penalty of death. 
Accordingly, she was taken down to the bed of the River Sapri early 
in the morning of the 10th December, and was publicly beheaded.^ 
No further doubt remained as to the attitude of Holkar’s Government. 

Hislop and Malcolm had fully anticipated that attitude before 
the murder took place. They combined their forces at Ujjain on the 
12th December, and marched towards Mahidpur, where Holkar’s army 
was assembled. When the negotiations failed to bring about an agree- 
ment, the British army advanced, and an attack was made on the 
carefully drawm up forces of Maharnj.a Malhar Rao at Mahidpur on 
the 21st December. The charge w'as led by Malcolm himself, and a 
deadly battle ensued, lasting from mid-day till 8 o’clock. Malcolm was 
loyally served by his European and Indian soldiers, and both displayed 
great bravery and resolution under the hottest fire from the guns on 
Holkar’s side.-'’ The Comjjany’s army lost heavily, but Holkar’s was 
destroyed.fi 

1) Malcolm to Hislop, 13th Dec. iSIT, I never was within fifty miles of the 
freebooters, and their flight was too rapid to afford me the lejtst ehance of 
reaching them.” Kaye's Life of Malcolm, Vol. II, p. 197. (Footnote.) 

2) The letters exchanged between Malcolm and Holkar, Home Mis<.., Vol., 51fia, 

p. 186. 

3) Malcolm to Adam, 24'th Dec. 1817, hoc, Cit. pji. 181--6. 

4.) William’s letter, 29th Dec., hoc. (Jit. p. 162. 

5) Malcolm to the Adjutant -General of the Deccan Army, Kaye's Life of 
Malcolm, Vol. II, pp. 212-15. 

6) Hislop to Hastings Home Misc., Vol. 516a. pp. 166-9. The description of 
the battle by an English eyewitness, Kaye's Life of Malcolm, Vol. II, pp. 
222-4. 
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/This decisive action put Maharaja Malhar Rao in the hands of 
tire British. ;The Prince was hardly eleven years old, but he and his 
State had ^o suffer in full measure the consequences of the action of 
the military Chiefs. Malcolm opened negotiations with Tantia Jog, 
Holkar’s able minister, whom he received in his camp on the .Srd 
January. The terms he offered were the confirmation of Amir Khan’s 
independence and his engagement w'ith the British, thq cession of 
Holkar’s claims on the Rajput States, the gift to Raj Rana of the 
four districts which he had rented from Holkar, and lastly, the cession 
in perpetuity of the whole of Holkar’s possessions to the south of the 
Satpura Range, including Khandesh; Tantia Jog earnestly protested 
against the harshness of these terms. He pleaded piteously that 
Holkar’s loss in territory to the British, to Amir Khan and to Zalim 
Singh was far too great, and that the terms involved an undue humilia- 
tion for his master, and that he would be deprived of some of the 
most cherished and ancient jxjssessions of the Holkar House. 1 All 
these entreaties proved to be in vain. TJie vanquished party was to be 
de prived of all possible means of even, rising in arms against the, 
British puwer.- Tantia Jog could only appeal for a kinder consideration 
at British hands. The minister realised as fully as Malcolm, that in 
the position to which his master had been reduced, nothing more 
could be done. But in dealings between States, feelings of kindness 
seldom affect public interests. Malcolm remained firm and did not 
relax his demands. On the 6th January, the Treaty was signed, and 
Holkar was obliged ..to. ae<' e|it the Ttrind. 

-This T reaty of Manda sor revised the relations between the 
British and Holkar^ The former position of equality between the two 
became one of subsidiary and subordinate alliance. Besides the re- 
nunciation of all claims over the territory of Amir Khan, the Parganas 
in the possession of Zalini Singh of Kota, and the tributes from the 
Rajput States, Holkar was bound down to receive a British force in 
his territory to keep internal order. He had to reduce his own super- 
fluous troops, to maintain a contingent of a.OOO horse to serve with the 
British force, to submit all foreign disputes to British arbitration and 
to abstain from any cominuiiicatioiis with other Powers. Lastly, it was 


1) Malcolm to Adam, 6th Jan. 1818, Home Misc., Vol. 516a, pp. 188-90. 

0) Kaye’s Li/e of Malcolm, Vol. II, p. 006. 

3) With one minor e.\ception, 9 unimportant villaj|;es of Walgaun (the 
birthplace of Holkar) were to be restored to Holkar if the Governor -General 
were satisfied with his conduct. Home Mite., Vol. 616a, p. 190. 
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prov ided that ^e_BrU yh Gove rnment^y^uld not permit tfce Peshwa i 
{p .gxercise any sovereignty over_Holkar.2 

T Kis~ was another achie vemei^of^ jiastings Jbr his Government. 
Holkar was debased from the position of a free Power to that of a 
protecteH" S?tate in subordinate alliance with the Company. The settle- 
ment with Holkar square3~even more completely with Hastings’ aims 
and ambitions than that arrived at with Sindhia. British ascendancy 
was established, and the military power of the State was broken. 7’he 
height of Hastings’ triumph was reached by this Treaty. The aim of 
his early days was realised. Within a few months from October 1817 
to January 1818, that high jxditical purpose had been accomplished, 
chiefly through military successes. Although military operations 
continued for some time longer against the Peshwa, the Pindaris and 
the Ibija of Nagpur, it became quite evident that what remained was 
only the necessary but less important part of what had already been 
achieved. Hastings was able to report to the Court of Directors on the 
8th February that all essential operations (except those in the State of 
Poona) had terminated and that the Company’s arrangements had 
assumed their destined shajie.'' 

The military operations which were continued to round-up the 
Pindaris, and to pursue the Peshwa, need not occujiy much more 
space. Jaswant Rao Bhao, Sindhia’s rebellious general, was attacked by 
Major-General Brown. He fled into the deepest fastnesses of Mewar to 
Kumbhalmer, but was pursued by the forces under Major-Generals 
Donkin,! and Malcolm, and surrendered to the latter on the 14th 
February. A day later, Karim Khan, the Chief of the Pindaris, sur- 
rendered at Jawad after wandering as a fugitive in tlie hills and 
jungles and remaining hidden in disguise for some time. He gave 
himself up to Malcolm on a promise of pardon and future subsistence. <’ 
Karim and other Pindari Chiefs accepted the arrangements, which 
Malcolm olfered them for the allotment of lands in the Gorakhpur 
District in the Upper Prorinces, and were sent ofiF to settle there. ~ 
Chitu, another Pindari Ic.adcr, was found killed by a tiger in the 

1) This clause was welcomed by the minister, and was inserted at his request. 
Malcolm to Adam, 7th January, hoc. Cit., p. 192. 

2) Text, 'of the Treaty of l(i Articles, p. LXXXVl,and Malcolm's Despatch of 
7th January Lor, Cit., pp. 190-2. 

, 3) Lor. Cit., p. 203. 

/ 4) Loe. Cit., pp. 236-7. 

o) Kaye’s Life of Malcolm, Vol. II, p. 230 and also Home M ikC. Vol. 516a 
p. 237. 

6) Loc, Cit., pp. 237. and 253^. 

7) Lor. Cit., p. 260. Cajitain Stoneham was appointed to that duty to act as 
superintendent of Pindari Chiefs. Despatch to him, 10th June, No. 34, Bengal 
Secret Consultations, 26th June 1818. 
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jungle, whither he had gone to seek safety from the incessant pursuit 
of Malcolm’s men. His sword, his horse and his bones were found. His 
son Muhammad Panah surrendered to Malcolm. i 

During the task of pursuing and destroying the freebooters in 
Malwa, Malcolm received unstinted support from Holkar's Government 
under its prudent minister, Tantia Jog. 2 He learnt that Baji Rao was 
moving towards him, and this news roused the soldier-diplomat’s 
natural keenness, and his spirit of energy and ambition. He made 
preparations to meet the contingency 

The first indirect offers from Baji Rao reached Malcolm on the 
14th May,'* direct overtures being received on the 17th of that month, 
when an emissary from the fugitive Prince arrived in the British 
General’s camp.'"’ In the meantime, military arrangements were pushed 
forward. Baji Rao had no hope even if he thought of resistance. With 
Doveton in his rear at Burhanpur, and the forces of Malcolm and 
Colonel Russell close by, he was completely surrounded.'* 

Thus Baji Rao and Malcolm, who had previously made each other's 
acquaintance in the field of diplomacy, met again, but in very different 
circumstances, Malcolm, favoured by de stiny at every turn of his 
eventful career, tHT Maratlia depressed and defeated, alarmed and 
sorrowful. At the long and painful interview which took jdace, Baji 
Rao was told clearly that the British had made up their minds, and 
that nothing on his [lart could alter their decision. He must give uj) 
all hopes of regaining even a shadow of his sovereignty.’' If he delayed 
submission, he would merely bring ruin upon himself. The terms 
pro]X)sed for his acceiitance, were, his resignation for himself and his 
heirs of all claim to the P{H>na Government in exchange for a liberal 
pension from the British Government, whicli Malcolm engaged would 
not be less than eight lakhs a year. He was to retire to some place in 
Hindustan. Further, his adherents would be treated liberally. These 
terms were to be accepted within twenty-four hours. 8 The iiie\itable 
happened, and Baji Rao moved to Malcolm’s Camp on the iJrd June, 

1) Watson to Wellesley (Resident at Indore), Feb. 27tli, No. Gl. Bengal 
Political Consultations, April 3rd, 1819. 

And also from Raj Rana Zalim Singh (Malcolm to Hastings loth May, 
Home Misc., Vol. .716a, pp. 29(1-9.) 

3) Malcolm to Low, 17th May 1818. Kaye’s Li/e of Malcolm, Vol. II, 
p. 237. 

4) Home Misc., Vol. 516a, p. 300. 

5) Loc. at., p. 337. 

6) As Baji Rao himself told Malcolm, Kaye's Life of J^alcolm Vol. II, p. 216 
also Home Misc., Vol. 516a, p. 337. 

7) Loc. Cil., pp. 353, 354-6. 

8) Loc. at., p. 352. 
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pitehins his tent within half a mile of the General’s.! Thu^ ended the 
career of the last of the Peshwas. He was moved to Bithur, where he 
lived for many years on the handsome pension to which Malcolm had 
committed his unwilling Government.'- 

With the disposal of Baji Rao a nd the final disapp earance of tlie 
Pe^wa from the public scene, Hastings’ jxditical measures achieved 
their end. The military activity, which began to slow down liy the 
formal dissolution of “the Deccan Army" at the end of March 18 18,'* 
did not complete its operations until the fall of the famous Fort of 
Asirgarh. Its commander, Jaswant Rao Lar, held out, in apparent de.- 
fiance of his master, Maharaja Sindhia, and in opposition to the British 
demand for surrender. Malcolm susjiected that Appa Sahib had taken 
refuge in the fortress and Chitu was certainly hovering about in the 
neighbourhood. When Jaswant Rao Lar showed a hostile attitude 
towards the British, the latter obtained Sindhia 's consent to take 
possession of the place. On Lar’s resistance. Sir John Doveton invested 
the fort which fell on the 19th April 1819, after a three weeks’ close 
siege. In the subsequent search for Baji Rao’s jewellery, which the 
British officers conducted, they accidentally came across a letter in 
Sindhia’s own handwriting directing his commander, Lar, to obey Baji 
Rao's orders and to resist the British. This detection might have had 
a very damaging effect on Siiidhia’s rehitions with the British Govern- 
ment. The document discovered was conveyed to Sindhia by Hastings' 
orders, and as a penalty, the British decided to retain Asirgarh in their 
own possession. Beyond this, no further discussion took place between 
the two States.! 

Whilst the military part of the Maratlia .War ended with the fail 
of Asirgarh and its loss by Sindh ia, as the jiolitical side might be con- 
sidered to close with the submission of the Peshwa lo Malcolm, the 
aiTaiigeinents made with tlie two minor States of Bhopal and Saugor, 
although not forming any part of the Maratlia War, might be noticed at 
this stage. Their inclusion in this chapter is justified jiarlly by the 
favourite position they occupied in Hastings' political discussions of that 
period, and partly by the important connection which they had, in 
his opinion, with the general |K>litical problem he set out to tackle. 

i) Loc, Cif., Malcolm to Adam, pp. :t»6-9 and to Hastings p. 35(i. 

'J'he amount of eight laklis a year wa.s con-sidered too extravagant by I.ord 
Hastings. It later formed the subject of a bitter controversy in which Malcolm 
defended himself. (Extract from his Despatches and private letters in Kaye’s 
lA/e of Malcolm, Vol. II. pp. 5)51-263). ef. Hastings to Secret Committee, ITtli 
Oct. Iii'23, Home Misc,, Vol. 516a, pp. 455-.8. 

3) Commander-in-Chief’s general order of 31st March 181H, Loc. Cit., p. 262. 

+) Hastings to the Secret Committee, 17th October 1822. fjoc. Cit., pp. 462-66. 
Account of the siege Life of Malcolm, Vol. II, pp. 286-98. 
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The yoifng Nawab of Bhopal who succeeded Wazir Muhammad 
in March 1816, repeatedly begged the British to take him under their 
protection.! But since the instructions of the Board of Control against that 
arrangement had been clearly laid down, the offer was politely declined,'.-' 
although Hastings (then Earl of Moira) strongly favoured the alliance.’ 
But he abandoned this attitude when he set out from Calcutta fo,. 
Cawnpore to lead the general operations against the I’indaris and the 
Marathas. He clearly avowed that he would boldly advance the political 
interests of the Company, and would fully avail himself of the situation 
in order to settle the country in a iiermanent state of tran<|uillit\ . So 
that, when military operations commenced, Hastings authorised Hislop 
and Malcolm to conclude a treaty with Bhopal.* MaWlm opened negotia- 
tions by encouraging the Nawab to accept the terms offered him by 
.lenkins,'-' who had addressed a letter to the Nawab through Lieutenant- 
Colonel Adams, asking him to accept conditions of defensive and sub- 
ordinate alliance. Bh^f)al was to come forward to aid the British against 
the Pindans in every way, surrendering its external independence.” 
The Nawab accepted these conditions, and faithfully helped the British 
against the Pindaris.'' This agreement was later embodied in a formal 
Treaty which was submitted to the Governor-General on the i27th 
February 1818, and ratified by him on the 8th March.” Thus Bhopal 
passed from a precarious condition to one of pledged proteetion under 
Br itish p ower, an3 has^ remained in that position ever since. On a ccount 
of its central situation, its alliance was then a coveted obje ct . The con - 
clusion of t his Treaty w.as a part o f the s ettle ment of Cent ral India as 
originally pla nne d by Hgslings. " 


1) Wauchope to Adam, 1st May. No. 01 and Nawab’s letter to Siipt. No. 00, 
Bengal Secret Consultations, Ifeth May IHIH, and another in July 181K, No. 11. 
Bengal Secret Consultations, llth Nov. IHIO. No. ]]. Bengal Secret Consultations, 
11th Jan. 1H17, in Feb., No. 7, Bengal Secret Consultations, 00nd Mar. 1817. two 
visits by the Nawab s Agent to the Resident at Nagpur ; Jenkins to Adam. 0.7th 
.Ian. 1H17, No. 1, Bengal Secret ConsnlUtions, 00nd Feb, 1817. 

0) Adam to 'Wauehopc, 9th Nov. IHIC, No. 1. Bengal Secret Consultations. 9th 
Nov. 1816. 

8) His Minute of 1st Oct.. No. 10, contained his sentiments, with which Seton 
agreed. .Minute of 6th Oct. The whole Council agreed to refer the matter again 
to the Secret Committee. No. R! and No. 15, Bengal Secret Consultations, 9th 
NoV. 1816 

■!) Hastings to Hislop, 0hfli Oct., No. 29 ; Adam to Malcolm, 08th Oct., No. 30, 
Bengal Secret Consultations. 21st Nov. 1817. 

,i) Malcolm to Adam, 24th Oct., No. +4, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
1+th Nov. 1817. 

6) Jenkins to Adam, 15th Ocl.. No. 26, Bengal Secret Consultations, 21st Nov. 
1817. 

7) Hastings to the Court of Directors, 8th Feb. 1818, Home, Mhe., Vol. 516:1 
p. 206. 

8) Loc. at., pp. .■133-5, and Aitchison (1909), Vol. IV, pp. 296-8. 
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The sister State of Saugor, owing to internal causey, offered a | 
slightly stiffer problem for British diplomacy to deal with. The NanaJ 
the nominal ruler, was kept away from actual administration by^tlie 
manager, Binayak R)»o, who really ruled to the exclusion and consequent 
discontent of Nana Govi nd Rao. Apart from this dissension, the British 
Government found another method of handling the Saugor case. The 
Peshwa had always claimed nominal sovereignty over the Chiefs of 
Saugor, Jalaun and Jhansi, and these he had transferred to the British 
Government by the Treaty of Poona (Article XIII). Hastings stepped 
forward to take full advantange of that transfer. He directed his agent 
in Bundelkhand to require the Manager to render to the British, who 
stood in the Peshwa's jdace, the allegiance which thej' owed to him. 
British protection was offered to him and to the State. In return, a 
fortress and a tribute of .50,000 Rupees a year were demanded. Binayak 
Rao was to be told how much he would profit by entering into the 
agreement. If Binayak Rao did not fall in with that proposal “he will 
be dispossessed of that territory should it suit the views of the British 
Government to supiiort the pretensions of Govind Rao, which it must 
he considered at full liberty to do. ” The Manager was asked to make 
a prompt decision on the point. 1 But when these negotiations failed to 
make an impression on the Manager, a treaty was concluded with the 
Nana himself, by which he recognised British supremacy, and placed 
himself under their protection. He agreed to submit all disputes with 
other States to the British Government who, in return, engaged not to 
contract any agreement with the Dowager B.ai or Binayak Rao, detri- 
mental to the Nana’s claims. The Nana ceded to the Company the 
territory of Mahoba parga na and certain other villages.^ 

Binayak Rao remained indifferent and would not recognise the 
Treaty. When diplomacy failed to win him over, force was resorted to, 
and Major-General Marshall was directed to march his army against 
the Manager. The Political Superintendent was also ordered to join 
the Major-General.-' The Manager could, of course, offer no further 
resistance. Tlie Bai and Binayak Itao were removed and pensioned, and 
the administration was taken over by the British. The Nana retained 
the titlcj and the net revenues of the State were made over to him, 
after payment of the cost of administration, the pensions of the Bai 


1) Adam to Waiichopc, ^3!)th July 1817, No. 12, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
80th Aiig. 1817. These instructions were curried out; Despatch from Adam to 
Wauchope, 9th .Sept., No. 17, Bengal Secret Consultations, 26th Sept. 1817. 

2) Wauchope to Adam, 30th Oct., No. 153, Bengal Secret Consultations, J9th 
Dec. 1817, forwarding the Treaty itself. 

3) Adam to Wauchope, 15th Feb. 1818, No. ll, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
13th Mar. 1818. 
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and Binay^k Kao, and deduction of the tribute due to the British 
Government. 1 Thus Saugor, though its settlement was a little more 
difficult than Bhopal, received far more drastic treatment. It ceased to 
exist, not only as a i)olitical problem, but also as a political entity. 

Before closing this chapter on the Maratha War and the changes 
which it brought about, mention might be made of another agreement 
which took place between the Comi>any‘s Government and that of 
Sindhia, in June of 1818.* It did not possess any political importance, 
but involved the exchange of certain territories. It is worth mention- 
ing because of the cession to the Company by Maharaja Sindhia of the 
imix)rtant town and district of Ajmer, which is to-day a flourishing 
little spot of political value under British occupation, surrounded on all 
sides by the ancient States of Rajasthan. Ajmer was made over by Bapu 
Sindhia to Wilder on the 28th July, the latter being appointed its 
first Commissioner. Sindhia was also asked to make over to Bhopal the 
Fort of Islamnagar, to which the Nawab and his family had a 
particular attachment. 

(.Th us the war betwee n t he M aratha States, and the English. end_ed 
' realisation in full measure of the Governor-General’s 

earl y aim and ainliitioii. Not onTj^niaJ'fTie Pindaris been completely 
d estroyed b ut the ixnvcr~£FTKe States of ^Hindustan had been 

Groken, thei r political ijidependence shattered, /and the jiaiamountcy 
I of his own ^Iqyermnent fully established. Sinuhia, though nominally 
jan inde pende nt ally, was greatly r educed in stre ngth, an d stood 

j '^insulated and iirecluded f rom aii^ ' ex traneous assistance girdled 

ground by States which we have raised to the ]X5\ver of resisting him, 
|eve n without our-aid.'' ' H^lkar was ^ s mal lei’ Power after the war, 
irdependent on the Briti^i._ Bera^ Jii'llisU "us also greatly reduced in 
I size, was under British cortrol owin g t o the Baia ’s infanej The 
I’eslnvu, the chief sour ce of embarrassment to the Tiritish an ri thp i-al- 
lying centre oF^aratlia nationalism, was finally uprooted. 


1) Tribute to British Government ... 

Military Service 

Expenses of Ailininistration 

Provision for the Bai and Manager 


Ks. 1,00,000 
,, 1,59,810 

.. 09,8(M) 

,, 3,50,000 


„ , Ks. 5,79,610 

Surplus payable to the Nana Rs. 1,1 h,360 

Total Rs. 6.98,000 

Hastings to the Secret Committee, 1st Mar. 1830, Home Misc., Vol. 516a. 
pp. 113-111. 

3) Treaty dated 95th June 1818, Aitchison, Vol. IV, pp. 69 and 73. 

.1) Adam to Resident with Sindhia. 8th Feb,, No. 18, Bengal Secret Consulta- 
tions, 6th Mar. 1818, also Hastings to the Secret Committea. 1st Mar. 1890. //onie 
lliec., Vol. 516a, p. 103. 

1) Hastings' speech in July 1818 to the European citizens of Calcutta, (repro- 
Miiecd in an Appendix) to White's Contiderations on the State of India, p. 43*, ‘ 
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The war resulted in the acquisition by the British ol^vast terri- 
tories, although Hastings had not set*"our'w'itt that end m” view, 
and disclaimed it as his~ principal motive for extending the political 
"^w er the_Cpinpany. The dominions of the Jeshur a, wi th the 
excSptioh' oi a siiI5llT[f?a "s^paratecTTor the Raja of Satara, were annex- 
eS ~ ftT ^iTti sli territories, and Elphinstone was organising its civil 
govei nment,. while Brigadier-General Thomas Munro was employed in 
settling the country south of the Rrishua.^ Large and rich te rritorie s 
■were aequired froni^ the Raj a of N agpur. MoIonjT was appointed Com- 
missioner of that lairt acting under the supervision of Jenkins.- The 
provinces of KhaiMesh and parts of acquired from Holkar were 

^jglghed to Malcolm, who restored order and peaceful life to that part 
of the countri' in tlie 3 ear.s 18 18-1 820.'^ Major Marjoribauks wa.-. 
governing Saugor. * Great and extensive as ivere the material gains of 
t^e Company in territory, still grea ter .were the ix)litical advantages 
which resulted and which had been primarilj’ the object nearest 
Hastings’ heart. The new treaties gave the Company a clear asetmd- 
ancy over the States of India-. Their sovereignty in external affairs was 
taken away, and even in internal matters it was greatly circuniscribed, 
more so in actual practice than in the words of the treaties themselves. 
The British Political Agents at the different Cour-t 5 _.jvere not so much 
the ambassadors of a friendly Power, as the influential guides 
of the Indian rulers. A Resident was stationed at Holkar’s Court, 
Major Agnew held that fjosition temporarily, succeeded bj- Wellesley 
as the permanent incumbent of the (x>st. Tlicy acted under Malcolm's 
supervision. The influence exercised bj- the Resident over tln^ 
internal government became increasingly felt as something real. ’ 
Captains Briggs'- and Dyson" were employed to settle respectively 
Khandesh and the States of Bansuara and Duiigarpur. Captain Henlej- 
was dt'iiiitcd to Bluipal as the British Resident at that Court.*' 'J’hc 
States of Rajputana w’ere placed under the charge of Sir David Oclitcr- 
lony-, as tlie Resident-General of that province. Jenkins at Nagpur vas 


1) Hastings to the Secret Committee, ITth Get. 18-2-3, Home Misr., Vol. 51(ia, 

p, lol, 

2) Loc, Cit,, 21&t Aiig. 1820, p. -glH, 

3) Malcolm to Hastings, loth May 1818, pp. 2,90-9, Loc. Cit, other letters. Kaye's 
Li/e of MalKolm, Vol. H, pp. 307-11. Instructions issued to him 2J'th Apr.. No, 
6, Bengal Secret Consultations, 15th May 1818. 

I) Hastings to the Secret Committee, 1st Mar. 18-30, Jloms Misc,., Vol. aisa, 
p. 'H4. 

.5) Hastings’ letter, 1st Mar. 1820, Home Misc., Vol. Slfia, pp. 399-400. 

C) Despatch of 4th Mar., No. 352, Bengal Secret Consultations. 24th July, 1818. 

7) Despatch of 2nd July, No. 59, Bengal Secret Consultations, 7th Nov. 1818. 

8) Hastings’ Despatch, 1st Mar. 1820, Home Misc., Vol. SlCa, p. 404. 

IG* 
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practically ^the ruler himself, and was admiaisterinfi the country 
through European Superintendents, the Raja being a minor. 

I^uch were the arrangements following the extensive operations 
und«rtaken by Hustings in the season of 1817 - 18 . The consequences 
flowing from them completely satisfied his sanguine expectation^ )n 
the previous chapters, an attempt was made to sketch his plan and 
programme with their early preparation, followed by the first steps 
of advance towards that aim. This chapter has briefly described its 
fulfilment, and may be considered as marking the time of his 
achievement. 


1) His speech of July 1818 at Calcutta, White, Op. Cit., pp. 421-437. 
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Britj«1i Power, t he Rajput Sta tes were embraced by Hast^gs ag the 
jrift ural friends of his G overnme^ He saw in their alliance not only 
a^checlt to the extension of the 'j^wer of Sindhia, Holkar and Amir 
Khan, an object of considerable value in hU estimation, but the 


acquisition of immense strategic advantages for the Company’s mili- 
tary and political position in Central India. “The establishment of 
our influeime over those States would jnterjwse strong barriers between 
the Sikhs and those Powers which might be expected to aid them.”* ^ 
’^de .also expected to utilise the resources of the Rajput country 
Tor de^^nsi\e and oflFensive purposes, against internal and external 
eii^fbies of the Company.^ It was not merely in the British attitude 
■'towards them that the Rajput States offered a problem for special 
treatment. Even after the conclusion of the treaties, their execution 
presented peculiar difficulties in those States on account of local 
conditions, which will be observed as this account progresses further. 

Another interesting feature about the treaties binding the Rajput 
States in iwlitical relation with the Company is worth mentioning. 

' They contain essentially those jprinciples which Hastings, at the very 
conpnencement of his terra of office, laid down as the ideal political 
.^'rongement^ In this case he found almost untrodden ground on which_ 
to enter and'^'Chalk out his own plans for the foundation of the future 
K-e of political relationship. And so the treaties with these States 
■were fashioned after Hastings' policy. 

When he left Calcutta for the Upper Provinces of Hindustan 
jiersoiially to direct oiicrations in the field he had set out with a 
>il€temiination to bring the Rajput States within the pale of British 
protection. It w'as principally on this ^loint that he decided, oili hTs 
own personal responsibility, to overstep the l iini^ laid down for him 
by the Board of Control. 3 He was not prejiared to postpone action any 
longer. This again was the principal and most important motive in his 
mind for presenting to Sindhia a new treaty to modify the old one, 
concluded by Barlow in 1805, the restrictive clause of which Hastings 
had always resented. While Maharaja Sindhia was still considering 
the articles of the proposed agreement in October 1817, instructions 
had at the same time been issued to Metc alfe, the Residen t at DglJii,, 
to open negotiatio ns with the Rajput Rule rs. It was indeed unnecessary 
to wmt for the final result of the conversations at Gwalior. The 
Governor-General had made up his mind.‘< If jieaceful negotiations 


1) His minute of December 1st 1815, Op. Cit. para. 81. 

2) Ijoc, Cit. paras. 89, 152. 302, 303. 

3) His letter to the 'Vice President of the Council from Cawnpore, October 
10th, No. 1, Bengal Secret Consultations, 28th October 1817. 

4) Hastings to Metcalfe October, 5th, 1817, Kaye's bi/e o/ Metcalfe, Vol. I, 
pp. 459-00. 
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failed, he t'^Vas determined to achieve his purpose even by a war with 
Sindhia, should that extreme step be deemed necessary to obtain for the 
British Government the required freedom to treat with the Western 
Powers of Hindustan. While the definite measures for defining the 
relations with them could be suspended until Sindhia’s attitude had 
been ascertained, no delay ,was to be allowed in arriving at a general^ 
understanding with them. .Th e twofold o bject of that policy was *^*to(^ 
establish a barrier agai^ns_t_ the revival of the predatory svstem’jor the 
extension of the power of Sindhia and Holkar beyond the liimts 
assigned to it ly the measures now in prepress.’’ 

It could be achieved by one of two alternative plans, “either by 
combining them (the three principal Rajput States at least) in a commqii 
league under the paramount authority of the British Government or 
by concluding seiiarate engagements with each State on the conditiojis 
^ best adapted to its peculiar circumstances and situation.” But owing to 
the distractions prevailing in them, and their mutual pride and jeal- 
ousy, a system of confederation was difficult, and the latter mode was, 
therefore, considered preferable, fi t was desi red to contract relations of 
alliance with Udaipur ( Mewar), Jaipur (or Dhund ar), J odKpur ( Marwar ), 
the smaller States qy Kota and B^di ( HaTsulY) an^l(.ara^ , Tind also 
with the three principalities of ^Ogiiswara, Dungarpur and Pratapgarh 
(the off-shoots of the Udaipur House) situated on the Gujarat border 
and with the distant States of Bikaner and Jaisalmcr.) The instructions 
issued in UlS to the Resident at Delhi for conducting negotiations 
with Jaipur were to form the basis of the terms lie was asked to offer 
to the various Rajput States. M^tpalfc wnc ntU t>i insist on 

the cessi on o f a ija£L.lrr. the, contracting St^e. The question of tribute} 
was also to be re-examined in view of the possibility tliat Sindhia 
and Holkar might accept British terms without resort to w'arfure. In 
that case, the British Government would guarantee them the tributes 
from the different States, which had been regularly jiaid to the two 
Maratha Princes. But, “the question of Sindhia’s and Holkar's tribute 
is to be treated as one between the British Government and the two 
latter Powers exclusively. So that all direct interco u rse between the 
Rajput States and ^Maharattas shall cease.” Hastings was keen that 
the negotiations should not be delayed or hampered by these minor 
details. If the engagements could not be concluded with all, they were 
to be formed with as many as possible. “ Every step we lake is so much 
gained, and offers a fairer probability of combining the rest in the 
same arrangement.”'/ Metcalfe was asked to invite the co-operation of 
the Chiefs in suppressing the Pindari freebooters* and in preventing 
their reviva ijfhe general object of securing their co-operation to the 
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extent of their means was deemed much more importa-vt than the 
conclusion of definite agreements, since it was believed that such 
co-operation would lead to their dependence on the British Goveniment. 
These instructions formed the contents of an important despatch, 
issued from the camp of the Governor-General on the 8th OctoberJ 
Metcalfe soon became busy. The Stales were duly informed of the 
wishes of the Governor-General, and negotiations were set on foot with 
the agents of many of them at Delhi, in accordance with the directions 
sent out from the headquarters at Cawniwre.- 

On the 9th November, the same day on which Amir Khan’s agree- 
ment was signed, ^^etcalfe reported that the Maharaja of Kara uli had 
accepted a Treaty through his Agent at Delhi.-' K^auli had been a 
tributary of Jj^ie Peshwaj and by virtue of the Treaty of Poona,'* the 
British Government had acquired all rights over his tributaries in 
Hindustan and Malwa. The Maharaja acknowledged the supremacy of 
the East India Com|>any, and in return was taken under its protecting 
No tribute was imposed upon the State, but it was stipulated that the 
Maharaja would furnish troops at the requisition of the British Govern- 
ment, according to his means. The Treaty bound the principality of 
Karauli in subordinate jilliance to the Company’s nbvernmenl, wifEouT” 
wli^e consent, uo negotiations with other Powers were tiTTie carried 


on. 'The Treat y was ap proved and ratified by the Governor-Generaj^^ on 
tl^ 15th NovembetaSj 

/Excluding the case of Kargali, which was an acknowledged depend- 
ency of the Peshwa's, the first of all the independent Rajput States, 
to respond to Metcalfe’s communication was the small but welL- 
to-do State o AKotal then under the clever management of Raj Kana 
Zalim Singh who, \/y his tact and sagacity, had acquired a great name. 
He had completely eclipsed the hereditary ruler of the State. Whilst 
the latter was acknowledged as the nominal sovereign, the Raj Raua 
himself wielded the real power. By his clever nianipubition of the 
various contending interests and warring powers, not only had he 


1) Adam to Metcalfe, 8th October, No. 26, Bengal Secret Consultations, 28th 
October, 18)7. 

2) Metcalfe to Adam, IHth October, No. 50, Bengal Secret Consultations, 'ilth 
November, 1817. 

3) Metcalfe to Adam, 9th November, No. 17, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
28th November 1817, and 10th November, No. 23, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
Sth December 1817. 

4.) Article 14 of the Treaty of June 1817, Op. Ci'. 

5) The text of the Treaty, Aitchison (1909), Vol. Ill, p. 281-5. 

6) Adam to Metcalfe, 15th November, No. 30, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
5th December 1817, 

IT 
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saved the J^ttle State of Kota from Maratha and Pathan devastations, 
but he himself had become a factor of considerable importance in 
almost all the inter-state matters of Malwa. He remained friendly with 
all the Powers, payin g trib utes to Amir Kh an and Sindhia, and farming 
districts belonging to Sindhia and Holkar, keeping on good terms with 
everyone — esi)ecially the most powerful. i He arbitrated in their disputes 
and, above all, guarded the interest of his own State with remarkable 
foresight, maintaining a highly efficient force. The country was extreme- 
ly well-governed. Such a shrewd statesman as Zalim Singh would not 
be slow to discern the jiath of safety and self-interest, ^ince he had 
watched the rising power of the Company. Not. only did he offer a 
contingent of fifteen hundred finely equipped**men, and co-operate__in 
j^every way with the Brit js.h in the Pindari eami>aign, but he readily 
I came forward to form an alliance with them.-* 

Tire Raj Ran a, therefore, led the way in this matter, and the 
(treaty which M^calfe concluded At Jielhi PU the ijfit h 

iecember, model for similar agreements with !Jl£ 

other States of Rajasthan^ By it, the Maharao of KoU entered into a 
relation of “ perpetukl friendship, alliance and unity of interest*’ with 
the East India Company. He accepted its protection, agreeing to have 
no dealings with other States, to refer all disputes to British arbitration, 
po act always in/* subordinate c g-oper atio n with the B ritish Governmeii.t, 
acknowledjjje i ts sup rema£>-Tl’ He also agreed to jiay that Go\ eminent 
• the tribute payable to the Mafatha Chiefs, and lastly, to furnish the 
troops of Kota according to the means of his State, at the requisition 
of the British Government. In return for the surrender of his political 
independence, the Maharao of Kota and his successors were recognised 
as “absolute rulers of their country,” into which the civil and criminal 
jurisdiction of the British Government would not be introduced. Thji. 


1) Close to Hastings (then Moira) 23rd April. No. 11, Bengal Secret Consulta- 
tions, 11th May, 1816. Metcalfe to Adam, 13th August. No. 39, Bengal Secret 
Consultations, Sth September, 1817. 

2) For example, between Sindhia and the Raja of Ragbugarh (Resident with 
Sindhia to Moira, 13th August, No. 9, Bengal Secret Consultations, 7th Sept. 
1916) and between Tulsi Bai and .\mir Khan (Malcolm’s Central India (182+) 
Vol.^I, p. .306). 

3) Close's Despatch of 23rd April 1816. Op, Cit. Tod’s Despatches to Adam, 
26lh November 1817, No. K), Bengal Secret Consultations, 2nd January 1818, 
and loth December 1817, No. 5.3, and 5th December 1817, to Malcolm, No. 50, 
Bengal Secret Consultations, 9th January 1818. Metcalfe to Adam, 18th Oct., 
No. 60, Bengal Secret Consultations, ll-th November 1817. As regards Zalim’s 
administrative success. Tod wrote:— “1 need say nothing of Zalim Singh. He 
might instruct me. 1 could little benefit him by advice.” Tod to Ochterlony, 
11th August, No. 104-, Bengal Secret Consultations, 7th November 1818. But it 
must be said that the Raj Rana's rule was high-handed and oppressive to the 
people, p. 1568. Tod's Annuls and Antieuities of Rajattkan (1920), Vol. III. 
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Treatyi was_ ratified by Uie Governo r-General j}n the 6th ^^anuary.^ A 
tribute schedule was drawn up, and it was agreed to pay the amounts 
due to Sindhia, Holkar and the Pawars for Kota proper, the seven 
Kotris and Shahabad, into the British treasury at Delhi. 3 In the following 
year, the British Government relinquished the Shahabad tribute, and 
ceded to Kota the districts of Dig, Pachpahar, Ahora and Gangrar.^ 
Two yea rs later anoth er question arising from this Treaty 
became a source of serious embarrassment. It related to the rights and_ 
authority of the titular as against the real ruler of Kota.,. Raj Ran a 
Zalim Singh was the actual ruler, managing the aSairs of the State m 
the name of its hereditary Prince Maharao Unied Singh, with whom, 
at the request of the Ilaj Rana himself, the Treaty had been conclud&d. 
Zalim Singh’s agents at Delhi required an assurance from Metcalfe in 
the name of the British Government, that his position as the Premier 
of Kota would pass on to his heirs and successors, and he was anxious 
to have that guarantee embodied in the Treaty itself. Con.sidering the 
loyal services rendered to the British Government by Kota under 
Zalim Singh's administration, the Resident at Delhi was willing to 
meet his wishes.'’ Hastings supported his Agent in the matter, and 
the Treaty was modified by means of a supplementary article to “ more 
efi’ectually secure to Raj Rana Zalim Singh and his heirs, the authority 
and the privileges in the State of Kota which he now exercises.” 

It is not to be wondered at that this apparently innocent assurance to 
the Raj Rana, for whose friendly exertions the gratitude and con- 
sequent loyal support of the British Government was a just recompense, 
later became the cause of trouble and civil strife in Kota. The British 
Government entered into a solemn agreement, the provisions of which 
were capable of incompatible interpretations. They guaranteed to 


1) Text of the Treaty, No. 61, and Metcalfe’s Despatch, Dec. ;tOth 1817, No. 
CO, Bengal Secret Consultations, 30th Jan. 1818. 

2) Adam to Tod, 6th Jan., No. 17. Bengal Secret Consultations, 6th Feb. 1818. 

3) Despatches on the disputed claims on Kota tribute, Adam to Metcalfe, lUth 
Jan., No. 19, Bengal Secret Consultations, 6tii Feb. 1818, and Metcalfe to Adam, 
20th Jan., Nos. 109 and 110, Bengal Secret Consultations, 6th Feb. 1818, also the 
Schedule of the Treaty. 

4) Aitchison, (1909), Vol. Ill, p. 372-3. 

а) Metcalfe to Adam, 8th Jan., No. 69, Bengal Secret Consultations, 30th Jan. 
1818. 

б) Adam to Metcalfe, 19th Jan., No. 19, Bengal Secret Consultations, 6th Feb. 
1818. The supplementary article was concluded at Delhi, on 20th Feb., and 
ratified by the Governor-General on 7th Mar. 1818. Aitchison, (1909), Vol. 1(1, 
p. 372. 

7) Edmonstone later referred to this unfortunate provision as capable of produc- 
ing, unless abrogated, *“ interfereucc on our part of the most vexatious, injurious 
and embarrassing nature ” (written evidence for the House of Commons Select 
Committee), Parliamentary Paper, 735- VI 1831-1832 Vol.^JZV> P- 113. 
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Zalim Sing^ and his heirs the authority of the chief manager of the 
State, (thereby creating a hereditary Premier) and at the same time 
(by Article 10 of the Treaty), engaged always to recognise the 
Maharao (the rightful sovereign of Kota) and his heirs as “absolute” 
rulers of the country. What ruler could be really absolute whose 
Premier was chosen for him by an outside authority, and in perpetuity? 
The germ of instability was inadvertently laid in the agreement itself, 
and in course of time it developed to mischievous dimensions. In the 
meantime, most amicable relation.s had been established between the 
two Governments. The services of the Kota Durbar w'ere warmly ap- 
preciated by Hastings in personal letters' to the Maharao and to the 
Raj Rana, and Tod delivered to the State the possession of the terri- 
tories north of the Narbada, which had been taken from Holkar by 
the Treaty of Mandasor and were given to Kota- in appreciation of its 
sacrifices in the British cause.-' 

■Metcalfe had concluded the Treaty with Kota at Delhi, with 
Thakur Sheodan Singh, the Agent of Zalim Singh, who arrived there 
before Tod could begin his political duties in Harauli. But the con- 
clusion of a similar engagem/ent with the sister State of Bundi was 
left to be completed by 'E'od. ^^’hat small State had always maintained 
a friendly attitude towards the British, and had suffered terribly from 
the exactions of the neighbouring Pow'crs. Considering those facts, it 
was Hastings’ wish to require no tribute at all from the Maharao of 
Bund i. ■'yWhen issuing those instructions, the Governor-General was 
under the impression that the tribute which it owed to Sindhia amounted 
only to the trifling sum of Ks. 10,000. But Metcalfe very shrewdly- 
kept the question open, and desired Tod to include in the Treaty the 
stipulation that Bundi would pay To the British Government the 
amount which iT regularly viaid to Maharaja Sindhia.!"' As it turned 
out, the latter claimed that bis share of tribute from Bundi was 
Us. 1,05,000 ju’r annum. Although this figure was reckoned to be far 
in excess of the amount normally received, yet it appeared that 
Siiidhia s i‘laim was too substantial to be relinquished. Beyond the 
instructions regarding the settlement of tribute, there w-as no difficulty 

i) fJnvcrnor-Geiicral to the Maharao ami to the llaj Uaiia. 3r(l Feb. No 13 
Bengal Secret Coiisultatioiis, 27th F’ch. 1H18. ’’ 

u''' BenRul Secret Consultations, 

l.iln reb. IHIH, 

-*1 .'^'■t'ele p. LXXX"\'I, Home Mitr.. (Piadari and Maratha War Papers). 

> ol. oUm. ' 


I8I7' ^Ictealfe, 8th Oct., No. 36, Bengal SocreJ Consultations, 28tli Oct. 


.5) Metcalfe to Tod. 31st Nov. 1817, No. 103, Adam to Metcalfe, 28th 
10,s, Bengal t'ceret Consultations, 19th Dec. 1817. 


Kov. No. 
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to surmount conditions were to be ^“but few and simnla*. nro viding 

for protect ion and guarantee on the one hand, and political dependence 
and subordinate co-operation on the (rther.”i \ 

Tod left Kota on the Cth Fcbruarj', arnving at Bundi on the 
8th. Discussions on the terms of the treatp began on the 10th. But, as 
he reported, the ruined condition of the country and the benefits of 
British connection, made any discussion unnecessjiry. The Maharao 
was all along cordial, grateful and appreciative. The Treaty was soon 
concluded, the tribute chargeable being Hs. 80,000. The Maharao gave 
in a memorandum of the places belonging to his State, which were 
then in the wrongful possession of other Powers. His particular 
grievance was against his astute neighbour, Zalim Singh, who had 
contrived to keep for himself the fort of Indragarh, a place sj)ecially 
dear to the Bundi Raj.* The Treaty was approved and ratified by 
Hastings on the 1st March.'* Before Tod I»ad completed his political 
mission in Harauti, and set out for Mewar, whither he Mas deputed 
to proceed, *(^etcalfe had cast his net over two of the leading States 
of Rajputann, and conveiled them into subordinate allies of the 
Company.'* 

/He hud opened negotiations with the Agent of the Maharaja 
ol^odhpur (Marwar) at Delhi in October,, Thaf St.^te 'jvas yeiy cautious 
in yielding to the terms demanded by the Britisk. Eesident^ but their *■ 
fears and prejudices were overcome by giving the necessary assurances. ' 
'I'he Government of Marwar were afraid that the British would extend 
^their interference from extenvil affairs to internal administration, and 
wished to be quite sure that the Company's Government would not 
enter into sejiarate engagements with the feudatories of the .State. The 
Maharaja wished to le.sume the Jagir given under loercion to Amir 
Khan, and to recover, by armed force if need be, their fort of 
Amarkot, lost to the Chiefs of Sindh through the treason of their own 


1) Ailara to Tod, 20th Jan. No. 21. Bengal Secret Consultations. i:5th Peb. 1818. 

Tod made full enquiries into the .subject of Sindhia'.s share of tribute, and his 
information was that for (a) Criia (b) The Mahals of Kurwar and Bariindini (c) 
The Chouth of Khalsu lands, Sindiiin received for ,5 years net amounts varying 
between 39 and 49 thousand K.s. a year, to which would be added Sindhia's share; 
of (d) Patau, amounting to Bs. +0,(a)0 p. a. (Tod to Adam, 24th Jan., No. 19, 
Bengal Secret Consultations, Pith Mar. 1818.) The British Governineiit .had 
induced Holkar's Govt, to give up its elaiin on Bundi by Treaty of Mundasor, 
Art. A Op. Oil. # 

2) Tod to Adam. IStli Feb.. No. 19. Bengal Secret Consultations, l.^th May', 1818, 

3) Adam to Tod, 1st Mar., No. 9. BcngalSecret Consultations, 27th Mar., and 
20th Mar., No. 20, Bengal Secret Consultations, 15th May. 1818, 

I) Tori made Political Agent in Mewar. Adam to Tod 3rd Feb.. No, 7, Bengal 
Secret Consultations, Cth Mar. 1818. 

h) Metcalfe to Adam, 18tli Get., No. 50, Bengal Secret Consultations, 14th Nov. 
1817. 
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officer. He . was also desirous of retaining the province of Godwar, 
which had been given to Jodhpur by the Mewar Government several 
generations ago, in the time of Maharaja Bijai Singh. The custom of 
giving shelter and protection to those who sought it was a time-honoured 
tradition with the Rajput States, and the Government of Jodhpur were 
anxious to preserve it. They also desired that the services of their 
contingent should not take their men beyond the Narbada. These were 
the chief iKjirits raised by the plenijwtentiaries of Jodhpur, on whieb 
Metcalfe gave suitable and satisfying assurances. He removed their 
fears by referring to Article Nine of the Treaty by which the British 
Government were precluded from entm-taining the applications of the 
^laharaja's Thakurs, or nobles, andUliilher reassured them that his 
Government had no wish to introduce its laws or jurisdiction into 
Mnrwar. ^e Treaty was concluded on the 0th January at Delhi, with 
the usual^jrovisions of defensive alliamje, perpeUiaLfriendship, protec- 
I sulmrdinate co-opjeration. Article Eight laid down that the 

Jodhpur State would furnish a contingent of l.'iOO horse for the service 
of the British Government, and that whenever necessary, the whole of 
the disposable forces of the State would join tlie British Army.' The 
conclusion of this Treaty, furtlxer increased the political prestige of the 
Comi>any, An important State, with extensive dominions in Western 
iTyputana, was reduced to dependence^ 

' I later, Metcalfe concluded an agreement with Uic 

jimSassador of h'jdiuuu!:r.,TlV'hlu: Ajlt .Sjjatth- On aecoujut of the fame j^f 
its past history, Mewar holds the premier rank amongst the several 
States of RajpuUna.^ts illustrious rulers had always fought chivalrously 
to protect their honour. For generations, Mewar had given to the 
country a succession of wise rulers, brave generals, heroic leaders, and 
even some fine iKiets.- But in the eighteenth century the fortunes of 
the country steadily declined. And just before Hustings' iicriod of office, 
Mewar was perhaps the worst sufferer from Maratha and Pathan exac- 
tion. The dcjx>i>Hlation and decaj, the ruin and desolation, whicli the 
repeated inroads of Bapu Sindhia and Amir Khan c.aused in Mew'ar, 
had reduced the imsition of its ruler and the condition of its people to a 


1) Metcalfe to Adam. Hth Jan. No. 6(i, Text of tlic Treaty. No. 67, Bengal 
Secret Consultations. ;«ith Jan. ISIS.-S.ame to Same, 20th Jan., No. 102, Bengal 
Secret Consultntions. fith Feb. 1H18. The tribute was fixed at 1,0H,(K>0 (after 
all deductions) in Jodhpur Itnpees, to be paid half in specie, and half in goods. 
(22nd May, No. 22, Bengal Secret Consultations. 12th June 1818.) 

2) B.sp.s Rawal, Samarsi Ranas Hainir, f.akha, Sanga, Kumbha, Pratap, Raj 

Singh, arc illustrious names not only in the history of*Mewar, but also in the 
annals of Hindustan. Tod's ItajasllMn (1920), Vol. I, Chapters, 2, 5, 6 8 9 11 
12, 13, etc. > • > 
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low and miserable level indeed^ jherefore, when the British turned 
their attention to the Rajput Slates in 1817, they found the proud 
name of the ancient house of the Maharana humiliated, the fertile 
country, with its rich natural resources lying desolate, and many parts 
of it tfsurped by refractory nobles or Maratha generals.” From his high 
title of the “King of the Hindus,” Metcalfe had anticipated sonu- 
objections on the part of the(Rana of Udaipur to accept the terms of 
“ supremacy ” and “subordinate co-operation” with the British Govern- 
ment^ As he reixirted to the Governor-General: — “On account of tliese 
high pretensions, I expected some opposition to the third article, and 
was p.repared to modify it as might have been requisite or expe- 
dient. Instead, the Rana’s envoy raised another objection of a simil.'ir 
nature, but since he did not insist on it, the objection was eventually 
dropped.'* So that the(_Treaty, as it was finally signed on the 13th 
January, embodied provisions almost identical with those contained in 
the engagement with Kota and Jodhpuj^Thc Mewar envoy presented 
to Metcalfe a memorandum of the claims for the restitution of territories 
in the wrongful j/ossession of other Powers — Sindhia, Amir Khan, 
Holkar, Jodhpur, and Kota, and for the restoration of the Rana’s sover- 
{ig'nty over the Chiefs of Bnnswara, Dungarpur and Pratapgarh, the 
former feudatories of Mewar.*’ 

/ Although the Company's Government, under Hastings, was at 
tmw time at the height of its {lower and {xditical pros]>erity, there can 


1) Tod's Annals and Anliruities of Hajasflian (1920, Kd. by Crooke), pp. St.")- 
548, Vol. I. References to Bapu Sindhm’s depredations in Mewar. in 1814, in the 
Despatch of the Resident with Sindhia to Moira. No. 15. Bengiil Secret Consulta- 
tions, ]5th July, 1814. 

2) Adam to Metcalfe, 8th Oct,, No. 26, Beiuial Secret Consultations. 28th Oct. 
1817. 

8) Metcalfe to Adam, IHth Jan., No. 107, Benftal Secret Consultations, Cth 

Feb,, 1818, 

4) It seems strange that the Udaipur envoy slioiild linve failed to secure better 
terras for his State, which Metcalfe was (irepared to concede. It is possible that 
Thukur Ajit Singh was not disinterested enough in the execution of his diilj. 
This explanation is confirmed by later correspondence between Tod and the 
Political Secretary. (Tod to Adam, 1st Feb., No. 31, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
Feb. 20th, 1818 ; Tod to Metcalfe, Nov. 29tli, 1820, No. 9, and Swinton toTod No. 
10, Bengal Political Consultations, Jan. 6th, 1821.) In this last Despatch Tod was 
asked explicitly to warn the Thakur that since he “appeared to be the chief 
cause of this luiiieiitablo state of affairs in Meu-ar” niid since he was '‘opposing 
the est.iblishinent of tranquillity and gootl order"’ it might “ ultiirintelv bdcoiiic 
necessary for this government to require his cxeinplary punishment on that 
account." 

5) The Treaty was ratified by the Governor-General on 22nd Jan. Adam to 
Metcalfe. No. 14, Bengal Secret Consultations, 13th F’ch. 1818. There was no 
specific number of horsemen mentioned for service, as in the Jodhpur Treaty. The 
tribute was fixed at one-fourth of the revenue for five years and afterwards at 
three-eighths of the revenue. 

6) Memorandum of claims containing 21 items. No. 29, Bengal Secret Consulta- 
tions, 20th Feb. 1818. 
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be no doubt that the indirect moral result of such a treaty as thalU 
concluded with Udaipur greatly enhanced its prestige in the country^ 
J'he Ranas of Udaipur had never before so definitely, formally aria 
effectually surrendered their independence to any other Power, not even 
to the Mughal Empire, as they did to the Company in 1818. 

(In the month of Marcji,_.j^f,U'alfc -iB!iil£ei?.„i,wo more States to 
form an alliance with the British Government on pra^ically the 
same conditions ns the o ther s. The Ra thor St^e^;V£JKis^ii^fli7'^ a liny 
principality in the neiijhhourlmod of Ajn iey< and Bi kane r,- bec ame 
allie s of the Company, and agreed tp_ recognise its supremacy .JIii 
neither of the two cases, was it deemed necessary to eharge any tribute. 
By Article Seicn of the Treaty with Bikaner, the British Government 
engaged to lielp the ruler in restoring his authority over his nobles 
and other subjects who had thrown it off. The State undertook to meet 
the <-ost^^if the military assistance which it might require for that 
]iuriX)Be,t,^Vith the conclusion of the Treaty with Bikaner, the S))here 
qf Rritibh coutrol^ was pushed further Towards the frontiers of_ the 
Piyi ja b and Sindi^..-^ 

/^Of all_^the important States which formed these alliances with 

rtc. British Govcinm<-nt, tfie State of Jaipur was the last to capitulate^ 

Negotiations with that Government had given no small amount of 
»‘inbarrnssinent and disajiiiointinent to Metcalfe in 1816. And the State 
was maintaining its former tradition in 1817 and 1818 also, by the 
way in which its embassy conducted itself at Delhi. ■* Metcalfe expected 
that the advance of Oiditcrlony "s force towards Jaipur territory would 
“bring tlie procrastinating counsels of the Rajaii to a decision in 
l'a\our of the immediate conclusion of the alliance. '’t It was perfectly 
obvious that with the submission of one State after another, both big 
and small, Jaipur could not bold out for any length of time. But with 
a MCw to aeeeleraling the settlement which was, of course, ineiitable, 
Metcalfe tried two effective plans for the wavering Government of 
Jaipur. Not only did he not raise any objections to, but he even 
connived at, Amir Khan's occupation of some parts of Jaipur territory. 

JKuA sceoudlj , he eiieoiiraged the feudatory Chiefs and nobles of Jaipur 


1*1 Metcalfe to Adam, i’Htli M.ar.. No. 7T. and Treaty itself, No. 78. Bengal 
Secret Consultations, ]7th Apr. 1818. Ratified on 7th Apr., No. 6. Bengal Secret 
Coiisnitations. ‘.’ttli Apr. 1818. 

(?) Adam to Metcalfe. Rli -Aiir., No. 16, Bengal Secret Consultations, 1st May 
1818. 

:i) Metcalfe to Ad.im, 2!ltli Jan., No. 26, Beng.al Secret Consultations, 2()th Feb. 
1818 . and 18th Oct.. No. 50, Bengal Secret Consultations, 14tb Nov. 1817. 

1) Metealfi 's instructions to Ochterlony. 21st Nov. 1817, *No. 112, Bengal Secret 
Consultations. l!Hh Dec. 1817. which were approved by the Governor-General- 
Adaiu to Metcalfe. 8rd Dec.. No. 5. Bengal Secret Consultations, 26th Dec. 1817. 
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to enter into separate agreements with the British Power. With this 
object, tlie Rjija of Khetri, one of the leading nobles of Jaipur, sent 
his son, Kunwar Bakhtawar Singh, to Delhi, and a conditional engage- 
ment was concluded with him. Others would have been similarly treated 
if the'Jaipur Durbar had not felt alarmed at this clever move of the 
British Resident, whose aim was twofold, either to frighten the Court 
of Jaipur into concluding a treaty, or to undermine its authority by 
forming separate alliances with the nobles of that State.' Metcalfe's 
diplomacy succeeded, and Jaipur negotiations became more earne.st. 
The tribute question further prolonged the discussion.- But eventually 
an agreement was reached, and the 'J'reaty was signed on the iJnd 
April. The main conditions of the engagement were the same in cssen- 
tiahs as those agreed to by the Maharana of Mewar. The amount of 
tribute was adjusted on a sliding scale by which the State was excused 
from it altogether foi the first year, and agreed to pay four, five, six, 
seven and eight lakhs of rupees respectively for the second, third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth years. After that, the amount was to be eight lakhs a 
jear until the revenues exceeded forty lakhs per annum, when the 
.State was to pay five-sixteenths of the additional revenue above eight 
l.a kji s.-' 

^This Jl'reatv was ratified bv the (lovernor-Cieneral o n the Kith 
i^ffTl. ISIS. Wi th the submission of J.nipu r, the w hole of llajputana 
lay prostrate, and British paramouiitcy came to be acknowledged o\er 
tliat tiist oric country/^‘'orinal engageiiicpts still renin ined~Tirbe“ con- 
cluded with the siriJn^eF States of Hanswara, DungaTinir, DeflTia, Pi-s+rfp- 
garh and the BhatP Stale of .Faisalmer. 'I'he thre<’ funner, of Sisodia 
stock, had, in the dark days of its decay, .shaken off their allegiance 
to Mewar, and desired independent recognition. 'I'he British (iovern- 
ment naturally favoured the latter plan.' In the unsettled times when 
the Mewar Government w'as so <'oinpletely disintegrated, they were 
overpowered by llolkar and by the Pawar States of Malwa, who levied 
tributes from them whenever possible. As has been mentioned at the 
end of the last chapter. Sir John Malcolm wilb a few able assistanls 


1) Metcalfe to Ocliterlony, 21st Nov. Op. Oil., and Mctcnifc to Adam 2yth Jan. 
No. 2d, Bengal Secret Consultations, 20th Kcb. 1818, 

3) Metcalfe to Adam, 27th Feb., No. 21 , Bengal Secret Coiisidtations. 21st Mar. 
1818. and 21th Mar., No. 71, Bengal .Secret Consultations, 17th Apr. 1818. 
Metcalfe demanded 1.7 lakhs and the Jaipur Jleb*gfition <»fferetl Rupees 2.10,0{i() 
to begin with. 

3) Text of the Treaty, No. 26, Bengal Secret Considtations, 21th .\pr. 1818. 
(Art. (i of the Treaty about tribute.) 

1) Instructions to Metcalfe, 8th Oct. 1817, Metcalfe's reply of 18th Oct., 
already referred to, and Adam to Tod. 3rd Feb., No. 7, Bengal Secret Consulta- 
tions, 6th Mar. 1818. 


18 
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■was engaged in tranquillising Mal«'a. The settlement of Banswara, 
Oungarpur and I’ratapgarh, was left to him. He deputed Lieutenant 
Dyson to enquire into the conditions prevailing in those States,' and 
that officer addressed himself to the task with singular zeal and care. 
His enquiries revealed how these jHitty States were reduced to desolation 
and poverty owing to the depredations of the times. - 
^On the 16th Septemberi , Metcalfe oondad od Treaty.. JKitkJJie 

Ager^of Banswara, which Hastings^ raUfi^d^ on the 10th ^October, 
ISlsT^/But the Maharawal denied that he had sent any agent to Delhi 
with authority to conclude an agreement with the British.' And so, on 
the 2.5th December, 1818, another engagement was concluded between 
the Maharawal and the British Government at Banswara, by Captain 
Caulfield, another of Malcolm’s assistants, being ratified at Calcutta on 
the 13th February following. The second treaty resembled the first in 
all essential matters, with the addition, at Malcolm's instance, in the 
second of a security for the regular payment of the stipulated tribute. 
Authority was given to the British Government to coll^ the town 
duties of Banswara, should punctual payment be not mad ^This Tre aty, ■ 
unlike the engagements with other States, gave to the BritiSIr ttre )>ower 
of interiiosing their ad\ice in settli ng t he affajrs of the StatCj a provi- 
sion which was dc lib er.atelv iu££rtcd ^ , iA nd finally, the Treaty provided 
Tor the [laymcnt to the British Government of arrears of tribute due to 
the Fawar Chief of Dliar (or aiij other State).'* 

T^e connection pf. I’rgJapgayh with the Ea.s.t India Company 
began in IHOt, but JJtc f.iigagmacitt. ■i-onchidod hi that year dis- 
solved under the iiplfey. of.-Cutirwallis.” Between that time and the 
period of Malcolm's regime in Malwa, this priiicijiality suffered heavil.v 
from Holkar's Goienimcnt. The people of Pratapgarh felt bitter 
against that Government from the memory of the afflictions and oppres- 
sions to whieh they had subjected them. The Jagirdars usurped the 


1) iMiiIcoliii to Adam. 2nd July. No. 59, Bengal Secret Consultations, 7th Nov. 
JK18. 

2) His full Reports on Banswar.a and Unngarpnr. No. 90. Bengal Secret Con- 
sultations. 31st Oct. 181H. and Mcmoraiidiini on Pratapgarh, 20th June, IHIH, No. 
(ill, Bengal Secret Consultations. 7th Nov. 1818. 

3) Metcalfe lo Adam, 22nd Sept.. No. -t. and the Treaty itself. No. 5, Bengal 
Seejet Consullations. Kith Oet. 1818. 

t) Djson to Maleolni, 17th Sept., No. 97, Bengal Secret Consultations, 31st 
Oct., 1818. 

Metcalfe wrote Ihiis referring to this provision in his own treaty with 
Banswara. “The Fifth Article was introduced in order to secure us the right of 
interposing our advice and authority for the settlement of the disturbances 
which at present prevail in the Slate of Banswara.” His Despatch of 22nd Sept., 
No. ♦, Bengal Secret Consultations, 10th October 1818. , 

ti) The Treaty. Aitchison (1909) Vol. HI, pp. 67-69. 

7) Lor. Cit., pp. 81-82. 
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lands of the State, and committe'djfacts of plunder in times of general 
disorder. Having endured all these wrongs and losses, the Maharaja of 
Pratapgarh sought relief in the alliance and protection of the British 
Power. 1 In concluding an engagement with this State, Malcolm had to 
consider and settle Holkar's claims to tribute from it. 2 Another hitch 
in the signature of the Treaty was the security for the [wyment of 
tribute, on which point again Malcolm showed great firmness.'* 'JJie 
Treaty was conc liideA by Caulfield at Nimaeh oft the 5th October, with 
*The“usuar^pulations for protection, tribute and subordinate^ isolatioxt. 
Although it was declared that the British would not interfere in the 
internal government of the State, the Ruler agreed “ to be guided by 
the advice of the British Government.’’ The security for the regular 
payment of the tribute was duly provided for, as in the case of Banswara, 
by the authority given to the British Government to receive the town 
duties in case of failure.' 


A Treaty was concluded with the third State of this group on the 
-i.lih^^j£C£lftU.erj, 1818, on c^ctly the same terms as those concluded witli 
v^Bjmsvara, mentioned above. ’> The Treaty with Pratapgarh fop^ieS^the 
model for both of them, with this one difference, that Duii^rpur and 
Banswara ot^d tributes to Dhar,*’ and Prataiigarh to Maharaja Holkar. 

/Before the close of 1818, the great year of the Rajput treaties, 
Metcalfe had concluded another treaty at Delhi on the 12th December. 
This last engagement was with the State of Jaisalmer. The terms of 
this Treaty were simple and general, and it was in itself expressive of 
the position of security and superiority 'which the British had attained 
The relations were defined in a few short sentences conijirising only 
four articles. cnmnlete- catabl isliinient of the Riii,ish Jiiwtx.jll.ilie 

c ountry made it unnecessary to define— the relations .with- JaUalijisjr 

with anv great precision. No tribute was imnosed. This State.was 
g emote from the py enc of the ^^aral;lfa an^ I’athan depredations j*nd 
consequently did not owe them any tribute.' 

1) Dyson's note, 20tli June, No. 60, Bengal Secret Consultations, 7th November 
1818. 

2) .Malcolm to Adam, 26tli September, No. 61, to Agnew 26th September, No. 
62, Bengal Secret Consultations, 7th November, IHIH. 

31 Caulfield to Malcolm, fith October, No. 67, and Malcolm to Adam, 13th 
October, No. 6t, and Malcolm to Caulfield, 10th October. No. 60, Bengal .Secret 
Consultations, 7th November, 1818. 

1) The Treaty was ratified by the Governor-General on 7th November 181H. 
Aitchison (1U09) Vol. III. pp. 83-8.). 

а) Lor. Git., pp. 55-57. Both these treat iCi were ratified on the same da> , 
13th February 1819. 

б) Dyson to M.alcolm. 17th September, No. 97, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
31st October 1818. 

7) Metcalfe to Adam, 15th Dercmber 1818, No. 41, Bengal Political Consulta- 
tions, 2nd January 1819. The Treaty was ratified on tlie 2nd January 1819. 
Aitchison (1909) Vol. Ill, pp. 201-205. 

18 * 
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Thctf the group of States which now comprise Hajputana had all 
been taken under the Company’s protection before the end of 1818, 
,'tv'ith the solitary exception of the small Chiefship of Sirohi, with 
which no treaty was concluded until a few years later, 1 owing to the 
undecided claims of the Maharaja of Jodhpur to its tribute and 
allegiance. - 

J/An examination of the treaties concluded at this time reveals^ 
^/SS~^vas remarked at the beginning of this chapter, that they essentially 
embody the principles advocated by Hastings on his arrival in India.. 
His object was to form a Confederacy of all the inter nal St at es of 




ndia, with the Briti.sli Governme nt as t he senior controll ing me mber. 


Th^Gyo niairi ([duties^ >f the vassal States were to be tlie_setUc- 

"ment of their disputes through the arbitration of the paramount Power, 
instogd of by war, and second/^, the furnishing ot their forces at ifie 
call of that Power at any time.-’ Both these principles were included in 
all the engagements which have been noticed in this chnptcrJ The 
policy of interposing British arbitration in inter-state disputes, for the 
suppression of mutual warfare and the extension of the ix)litieal control 
of the Coraiwny was an old one, and Hastings also adopted it. But the 
second part of liis scheme was his ojvn. None of his predecessors had 
so uniformly demanded that the entire resources of the allied Sta^s 
should be available at the requisition of the British Government ^; It 
was _a bold stej) in advance on existing jiolitical conditions, whieh 
meant the accession of new and substantial strength to the ComiianjTs 
prestige in its dealings with the Indian States^Aiid tlie latter fully 
'realised tJie significance of the change. Not’ only was the feudal 
stipulation to furnisli the State forces whenever required included in 
every treaty, but the Governor-General preferred that the obligations 
of the contracting States to afford the services of their troops, should 
be kept general, rather than specified to a precise nurnber.VOn this 
important ground, these treaties represented the attainment of his ; 

cherished goal and the complete suqccss of his efforts to plant the J 

- , . ^ 


British domain pei iiianently in Indi 


U In IHo.l, hoc. Cl', pp. 210-212. 

2) Metcalfe to Adam, 20tl) January, No. 102. Bengal Secret Consultations, 6th 
February 1H18, and Wilder to Oeliterlonj , lltli February, No. 19, Bengal 
Political Consultations, lltli .tpril, 1921. Tod repudiated the claims of Jodhpur 
over Sirohi us untenable, Ili.s Trarehi hi Western India, (1839), pp. 61-61. 

3) This was Hastings' aim as recorded by him in his Private Journal in Feb. 

1811 (pp, 51-j). and publicly in his Minute of 3rd April 1811 (reference to these 
has already been made in Chapter II). t 

1) Adam to Metcalfe, 19th January, No. 19, Bengal Secret Consultations. 6th 
February 1818. (Instructions relating to Kota.) 
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idea of the British Confederacy in India was a group of 
iTflJernally inde^ndent States “possessed of perfect internal sovereignty,” 1 
hayu»g no external relations whatsoever with other States, exceptinjg 
tRrough and with the paramount Power, namely, the British Goveru-_^, 
jmeiitTlHe had deplored in strong language past interference with the 
intefnal affairs of the States, leading to great discontent, disharmony 
and even bitterness amongst the Princes. 2 It has been seen how the 
new relations that Hastings formed embodied the two basic principles 
he had early laid dow^It remains to be seen whether in the execution..^ 
of these treaties he was equally successful in carrying out his principles 
of confederal relationship and avoiding the errors he had condemned 
in the policy of his predecessors. With this object, it is worth while to 
review briefly the developments that took place after the treaties had 
been signed and ratified. Therefore, it would be interesting to ex^iine 
the course of the relations of the British Government with the leading 
States of Rajputana, namely, Udai^r, Jodhpuf, and Jaipur.- ' '-'S 
It has been seen how the historic'Slate of-^ ewar had been tlie 
worst sufferer from the Pathans and the Marathas. After concluding the 
Treaty witli Bundi, Tod was required to proceed to Mewar, to settle 
the affairs of that unfortunate land . 2 


It was apparent that the conclusion of the Treaty with the 
Maharana, affording him and his Government the jiroteetion of the 
superior power of the Companj', ivould be insufficient to meet the 
situation. The Maratha and I’athan inroads had so completely unsettled 
the authority of the liana, that a deep wound had been caused in the 
body politic of Mewar, which had grown into a disease, and it was not, 
therefore, enough, merely to remove the original cause of the evil. It 
was felt desirable to apply a more jiositive and prompt treatment to 
restore the State and save it from further decay. 

When J'od entered into Mewar in February, 1818, he found 
that some of the richest and most valued forts and districts belonging 
to the Maharana were in foreign possifsSion." Kota held" the distant. 
Pargana of Jahazpur, the famous Fort of Kumbhalmer was garrisoned 
by Jaswant Rao Bhao’s men, Bapu Sindhia had become the master of 
Rajnagar, Raipur, Kuakhera, and Sangramgarh. Several other very 
fertile parts, such as Nimach, Jawad, Jiran, Gangapur, Godwar and 
Nimbahcra had been lost to Mewar through the weakness of its rulers 


g ite Journal, Vol. I, p. 5t. 

Minute of 3rd April, No. i, Bengal Secret Consultations, 21st June, 
i to Tod, 3rd February. No. 7, Bengal Secret Consultations, 6th March 
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and the aggression of its neighbours. t Hastings realised that it was 
“ an object of importance with reference both to the restoration of the 
prosperity of that State and to the direct interests of the British 
Government to recover as large a portion of them as npssible.’” 
This was not the only relief that Mewar cried for.f Lncfer the 
new Treaty the restitution of her territories, forcibly seized or 
usurped by unscrupulous adventurers, would fairly come within the 
province of British interference, as the paramount arbitrary Power. But 
Mewar was then suffering from more ills than one. faking advantage 
of the disorders of the time, the powerful Chiefs and^feudatories of the 
Maharana had also usurped large parts of the Sta te ^Kha lsa) Lands, 
and had disregarded the claims of senice and tr ibute/ due from thy m 
to their suzerain, the head of the State. 'J’his aristocracy of the noliles 
of Mewar, most of whom are descended fronfThe reigning house itself, 
IS, in its traditions, dignity and jirivileges unique in the whole of 
India. The usurpations of the State territory and the adjustment of 
the liana's claims on their service was a much more perplexing problem 
than it at first appeared.^ Moreover, it was clearly a matter of internal 
concern. Before the Gover nmen t of M ewar coul d be placed in a stable 
working condition, it was desirabl e to se ttle these two pytstapding 
matters, ^lamely, the restitution of the usurped ter ritor ies aiid^Jlie 
restoration of the liana’s auth ority ov er his recalcitrant Qiiefs.^ 

Only a partial solution of the first was practicable. i Those 

territories which had long remained in the jajssession of other States 

Sindhia, Holkar and Marwar — could not be retaken. But the more 
rci'Cnt usur{}ations were restored to the Maharana. General DoiiTun’s 
forc^ advanced into Mewar and easily recovered Rnijiur from Bupu 
Sindhia's agents. ■'> Tod arrived just in time to recover Kumbhalmer 
without any fighting, by paying ofT the arrears of Bhao’s garrison 
which made over the fort without further resistance. 


1) Memorandum furnished by the Udaipur envoy to Metcalfe at Delhi No. 
29, Bengal Secret Consultations, 20th February. 181H. 

2) Adam to Tod, 3rd February, No. 7, Bengal Secret Consultations, 6tli March 
IHIH. 

3) Tod to Adam, 22nd April, No, 67, Bengal Secret Consultations. 5tli June, 
JMtf. 

4) Ihi,!. 

j) Donkin to .\dain, Utli February. No. 108, and to Tod, 12th February, No. 
Ill, Bengal Secret Consultations, I3th March 1818. 

6) Donkin's Despatch, 26th February, No. 13, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
21st March 1818, and Tod to Adam, 27th February, No. 22, Bengal Secret 
Consultations, 15th May, 1818. Other parts, such as Hurda, Chhoti Sadri, 
Kaiiera. and Rajnagar. were also duly restored. Jahnzpur came much later. 
(Tod’s Despatch of 22ud April, No. 67, Bengal Secret Consultations, 5th June, 
1818.) 
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l''^Tom Kumbhalmer Tod proceeded to Udaipur, arriving there 
j on the 8th March. There he saw with his own eyes the excessive 
ijxiverty of the Rana, the utter destituti^ of the country around alid- 
the"deplorable weakness of the governmental authority, which was at 
once the cause and the consequence of the ruined condition of the 
State. In such a situation as Tod found himself “it will be difficult" 
he wrote “to avoid immediate interference, but it would have the 
worst effect to allow them to know I wished to abstain from it.’* t 
Hastings himself perceived that “in this actual state of the Ckiurt of 
Udaipur, some more active interference on your part than would be 
justifiable in a more wholesome condition may not only be excusable,, 
but actually indispensable for the success of the measures in view.” 
Tod was told, however, to exercise that intervention “with utmost) 
moderation, caution, and discretion and in the form of private advicej 
not of authority. ’’.i 

He addressed himself to that task very soon after his arrival, a 
task at once urgent, yet bristling with enormous difficulties. The 
Maharana himself was a person of shrewd understanding, fully con- 
versant with the history of his House, and the privileges attaehing to 
his position. Although not devoid of talents, and certainly possessed 
of the best intentions, Maharana Bhini Singh was weak, fickle and' 
generally incaiwble of managing men or affairs. His ministers were , 
selfish and corrupt. The nobles flouted his authority and quarrelled 
amongst themselves. The two factions of the Chundawats and the 
Saktawats had been irreconcilable for many gener.itions. At this time, 
Rawat Gokul Das of Deogarh was the leader of the former (although 
the senior Chief of the clan is the Rawat of .Salumbar), while Maharaj 
Zorawar Singh of Bhindar was the head of the Saktawats. Not only 
the Chiefs of the first rank (called the “sixteen” from the original 
number in that premier class), but also the lesser nobles, such us the 
Rao of Bhadesar, had displayed a rebellious attitude towards the- 
Maharana during the time of his declining fortunes. The Maharana 
accused them of wrongfully extending their possessions in Khalsa land, 
of levying customs duties which were due only to the central Govern- 
ment of the Rana, and of delinquency in service at his Court by 
personal attendance, and in furnishing foot and mounted forces at tfie 
capital according to usage. 


1) Tod to Adam, 11th March, No. 33, Bengal Secret Consultations, 15th May, 
1818. 

3) Adam to Tod, 90th March, No. 25, Bengal Secret Consultations, 15th May, 
1818. 

3) Tod’s Rajaethan (1920), Vol. I, pp. 5C9-70. 
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Tod held conferences with the Maharana and the different 
nobles. On the 27th April, 1818, a n assembly of the Chiefs was 
convened, at which the term s of the proi)ose5 arrangement, as p revious- 
ly settled between the Maharana and Tod, were explained to them. 
Another session of tlie assembly originally arranged for the Ist May, 
was, at the wish of the nobles, convened on the 4th of that month. 
A prolonged discussion ensued. Objections, excuses, postixmement and 
opposition were urged one after the other. The liana displayed 
remarkable fir mness and judgment during th at fifteen hours’ sitting, 
after which, at last, the agreement was signed by all the Chiefs 
prescnt_the Uawat of Begun setting the example, followed by his 
kinsmen of Amet and Deogarh. The Maharnj of Bhindar was the last 
to append bis signature. The terms of settlement comprise d the 
surrender ofjill Khalsa land, seized liy_ the nobles and jagirda r.^ ginne 
the Samba^ 1S22 (1760 a.d.). The nobles were to alrstain in future 
from levying DIutni Biswa — a rateable impost on agricultural produce. 
lldhhuri Bhiim (a new toll charged from travellers in chaotic times for 
immunity from plunder) was disallowed. The terms and times of the 
service of the nobles by personal attendance, and the presence of their 
quota of irregular forces at the Capital were defined for future observ- 
ance. The authority of tlie liana's executive for enforcing these terms 
and for commanding the unfailing obedience of the nobles, was 
recognised. This was the substance of the Kaubiama (i. e. agreement), 
which was adopted under Tod's signed guarantee.! 

Difficult as was the settlement of the se internal feuds, and, 
therefore, great as was his achievement in obtaining the signatures of 
all these proud Chiefs, the eiiforceiiient of the conditions was still more 
difficult indeed. For several months, Tod had to employ all his tact and 
firmness in jicrsuadiiig the nobles, ((larticiilarly the Maharaj of Bhindar) 
to restore the usurped lands, and to discontinue the collection of 
customs dues, (for instanc?', by the Rawat of Deogarh at the passes 
leading into Marwar). By imtieiit endeavour and an uncommon spirit 
of loyalty. Tod achieved a large measure of success in re-establishing 
the liana's government over his Slate. Very soon the results of Those 
sincere efforts began to appear in the rising ixipulations, returning 
trade, and reviving financial iirosperity of the country. - 

Although conijilete restoration to normal conditions and the 
reconstruction of a strong Central Government, from the wretched state 


1) Toil to .\clam, 22nd April. No. GT, .and to Ochtcrlony, 7th May, No. 69, 

Bengal Secret Consultations, 5th June, 1818. • 

2) lot! to Ochtcrlony. 11th .\ugust. No. 104, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
7th November, 1819. 
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to which the jealousies of the selfish nobles* and the corruption of the 
ministers had reduced Mewar, could only be gradual, it is certainly 
true that the recovery had set in and further, that its steady start was 
due chiefly to Tod’s exertions and advice.2 His influence was exercised 
in almost every branch of public administration ; the system of land 
revenue naturally received his particular attention, for on it depended 
the regeneration of the State. ^ It is even still more remarkable that his 
advice was welcomed by the Rana, who reposed a high measure of 
confidence in Tod personally, and expected useful support from the 
powerful Government which he represented. This state of affairs 
continued throughout Hastings’ period of office."* 

The JJathor State of Marwar, before entering into alliance with 
the Company in 1818, had suffered nearly as badly from Amir Khan’s 
oppression as the sister State of Mewar." For some years earlier Maha- 
raja Man Singh had been forced to -withdraw from public affairs under 
a supposition of insanity, and the engagement had been concluded in 
his name with his son, Chhattar Singh, who was made Regent. The 
young Prince died within a few weeks of the conclusion of the Treaty, 
and the Government was carried on by his ministers, Thakur Salim 
Singh and Akhai Chand. But after the death of the heir-apparent, the 
Maharaja gradually removed his mask, and grasped the iiower of the 
State, As soon as his position became secure, he wreaked full vengeance 
on his former enemies, the ministers and nohles who had reduced him 
to a mere figure-head and driven him into seclusion. Twelve persons of 
rank, some of them nobles, were mercilessly ])ut to death, ;md many more 


1) Tod wrote:— ‘‘I loavc paid the deepest attention to the past history of this 
State, and can safely pronounce that .all (its) past misfortunes may be dated 
from the period that the counsel of the Oinrahs was admitted into the Govern- 
ment." To Metcalfe, 26th April, No. 30, Bengal Political Consultations, 12th 
.Inne, 1H19. 

2) “I had long foreseen they would be coinpellcd to apply to me, and was 
prepared." Tod to Metcalfe, a long Despatch, Ilml. 

3) Tod's statements of the income for Mewar, Nos. 31 and 32, and his 
Memor.andum to the Rana, No. 3'3, Bengal Political Consultations, 12tli June, 
1819. The British Government approved oi the plan of giving the farmers their 
guarantee to lease the crown lands. Metcalfe to Tod, 12tli June, 1819, No. 3t, 
Bengal Political Consultations of date. 

•11 Tod to Metcalfe, 2.Sth February. No. 11, Bengal Political Consultations. 
15th April 1H20, -29th November 1.S20, No. 9. Bengal Political Consultations, (itli 
January 1H21, to Secretary Swintoii, 16tli July, 1821, No, 19, Bengal Political 
Consultations, 6th October 1821, and Tod's final report on Mewar, before his 
departure for Kurope in June 1822, addressed to Ochterlony, 26th May, No. 6, 
Bengal Political Consultations, 2nd August 1822. 

5) His aid was first sought by the State in the dispute with Jaipur over the 
hand of the fair Princess Krishna Kumari of Udaipur. Once having gone in, the 
Pathan Parasite stayed on and treated the whole State as the spoils of Ins 
adventure. (Tod’s Itajasthan, Op. Cit., Vol. II, pp. 1086-1092.) 
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were thrown into prison.^ He then began to rule vrith a strong hand. 
Intending to chastise his disobedient Chiefs, he applied to the British 
Government for the loan of two battalions to act strictly under his 
orders. 2 He particularly hoped to deal a blow at the Thakur of Nimaj 
who had openly revolted against the Jodhpur sovereign.* ■> 

In veiw of this inoi^sing difference between the Maharaja and 
his feudatories, and the general instability of the administration at 
Jodhpur,* the British Government had to decide on their line of action. 
Both the Maharaja* and the ministers* whom he had treated cru elly 
were opjx)sed to British intervention in their State administration. The 
attitude wTiTcIi^TIas^ings desired his local representative to adopt in 
the matter was “on the one hand the maintenance of the lawful autho- 
rity of the Rajah, and the acknowledged rights and privileges of the 
Thakurs of the S tate of J odhix>re, the exclusion of foreig n and th e 
suppression of domestic plunderers, and the establishment of order and 
tranquillity throughout the Province of Marwar, and on the other, the 
accession of the military strength and local political influence of the 
Government of Jodhpore to the views and measures of the British 
Government for thfe general tranquillity of India, and specially ot Raj- 
pootuna, and the security of the tributary and feudal rights confirmed 
or acquired by the Treaty.” It was further laid down that “the per- 
formance of our pledge to the State of Jodhpore requires that when we 
are called on to take |)art in support of its interests, we should exer- 
cise the jKiwer of effectual interference, to the full extent demanded by 
the nature of the case. ” But by the policy and the duty as imposed 
by the spirit of the Treaty, that interference was to be limited to 
general jiolitical arrangements, and its extension to internal affairs was 
to be avoided. “Desirable as this forbearance may be, however, the 
circumstances of the country may be sucb as to compel us as in the 
case of Jaipur and Oodeypore to take a more direct and ostensible 
part. If this be so, the Governor-General-in-Council would not, out of 
a scrupulous refinement which would defeat the expediency of the case. 


1) Wilder to Ochterlony, 2'2nd February. No. 11, Bengal Political Consulta- 
tions, 31st March 1891. 

1) Maharaja's letter to Ochterlony, No, 6, Bengal Political Consultations, 
93rd September 1820. 

3) A letter from Jodhpur received by Ochterlony, No. 7, Bengal Political 
Consultations, 23rd September, 1820, and Wilder to Ochterlony, 22nd February, 
No. 14, Bengal Political Consultations, 3l8t March, 1821. 

4) Ochterlony to Secretary to Governor-General, 25th August, No. 13, 
Bengal Secret Consultations, 19th September 1818. 

5) Tod's Rajasthan, Op. Cit., Vol. II, p. 1093-4. ' 

6) Ochterlony to Adam, 11th August, No. 12, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
5th September 1818. 
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refuse to meet the exigency, but he would at once assume the neces~ 
sary tone. 

When the trouble between Maharaja Man Singh and his Chiefs 
became more acute, and the former sought British military assistance, he 
was required to disclose fully his motives, and the purpose for which he 
required a British force, before it could be sent to his aid, so that “ the 
Governor-General-in-Council may judge of the justness of the measures 
which we are called upon to support.3 But as has been before remarked, 
the Maharaja was very averse to admitting British counsel in his 
own affairs. S He was a deep, dissimulating character, and did not in the 
least relax in his determination to crush his nobles. He achieved his 
purpose by using the name of his British allies, and the impression of 
their power, without actually calling in their arms. The dreaded threat 
of employing British troops against them was sufficient to throw the 
nobles into despair. Their lands were sequestered, their forts besieged, 
some of them seized and imprisoned, others killed in defending their 
homes and property. The Maharaja completely estranged his Chiefs, 
who left Marwar, and from their temiiorary asylum in the neighbour- 
ing States, made a spirited appeal for British mediation. They waited 
for over a year in patience, but in vain.® Man Singh succeeded in his 
plans, ruining his feudatories through the potential aid of the British, 
without actually making use of it. 

The policy which was defined for Jodhpur could not be applied 
there. But a greater scope for its use was found in the affairs of JaipuF, 
which continued to give great trouble. After the conclusion of the 
treaty with that State, Ochterlony then the Resident in Rajputana, 
proceeded to Jaipur in May 1818. That State had a most dissolute 
Prince as its ruler. o Maharaja Jagat Singh impressed Ochterlony 
with an eagerness to purify his administration by reorganising the 
ministry.*' He selected Nazir Mohan Ham as his chief minister 
(Mukhtiar) and begged the British Resident to support his 

1) Adam to Ochterlony, 5th September, No. 17, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
5th September 1818. 

‘2) Metcalfe to Ochterlony, 23rd September, No. 8, Bengal Political Consulta- 
tions, 23rd September. 1820. 

3) He rejected the offer of British troops to settle his State, made ^by 
Wilder, who was deputed to his Court in 1818, and later again showed the same 
attitude when Tod advised him to rely on British support. (Tod’s Itajcuitlian, Op. 
at., Vol. 11, pp. 1093 and 1095-6.) 

4) The translation of their letter to the Political Agent, Western Rajputana 
States, reproduced in Tod's liajasthan, Vol. 1, pp. 228-30. 

5) Loc. at., Vol. II, pp. 1097-1101. 

6) Loe. at., pp. 1364-5. 

7) Ochterlony to Adam, 21st May, No. 22. Bengal Secret Consultations, 19th 
June, 1818. 
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nominee. 1 Mohan Ram served the State with understanding and 
industry. General improvement began to appear in various branches 
of the administration, including the revenue system.2 Matters had 
hardly settled down, when suddenly Maharaja Jagat Singh died on 
the 21st December, 1818, thereby ending a reign incompletely redeemed 
by his late attempts at reform from the disgrace of earlier debauchery 
and dissipation.^ This event was followed by intrigues, disorders and 
party jealousies,^ which for many years threw the Government into 
great confusion, ^t was also a period during which the British attitude 
in the matter of interference in its affairs underwent a clear and 
deliberate development. J 

The adoption, to the Gadi, of a minor from the Narwar house, 
a remote branch of the family, carried out by the Nazir, threatened to 
produce a serious dispute in the State. < But the country was saved 
from that misfortune by the birth to the junior Rani on the 25th 
April, 1819 of a posthumous son of the Maharaja. That event threw 
the Nazir’s action regarding the adoption into oblivion, and brought 
to the fore the more important one of the formation of the Govern- 
ment. Oc'hterlouy had again arrived at Jaipur to take a personal part in 
the discussions at that Court. 5 He favoured a policy of interference, 
and tried indirectly to maintain his favourite, Mohan Rum, in jiower.'' 
But he failed in that object, and could not prevent the power from 


1) Ochterlony to Adam, 22nd August, No. 9. Bengal Secret Consultations, 
12th September, 1818. Rawat Beri Sal, who had concluded the Treaty at Delhi 
us the Jaipur envoy, was not only excluded from the ministry, but was coerced 
by the Maharaja to surrender the large parts of State (khalsa) lands, which he 
had usurped. He had expected that the British would support him in his 
resistance, but Ochterlony did not favour his disloyalty to his master. 

2 ) Ochterlony thought very highly of the integrity and achievements of 
Mohan Ram. In his opinion, the Nazir was the ablest Prime Minister that Jaipur 
had known. (Despatches to Metcalfe. 29th April, No. 28, Bengal Political 
Consultations, 22nd May, 1819, and to Hastings, 31st May, No. 18, Bengal 
Political Consultations, 23rd June, 1821.) But “the system of chicanery and 
force by which he attempted to carry his object, savoured more of self-interest 
than of loyalty." Tod's RajaHhan, (1920 Bd.), Vol. 111. p. 13T3. 

3) Tod’s Uajatthan. Op. Oil., Vol. Ill, pp. 1364-S and 1369. 

♦) Mohan Ram to Ochterlony, received 4th February, No. 4.3, Jaipur Vakil at 
Delhi to Metcalfe, No. 14., Bengal Political Consultations, 20th F'ebruary, 1819 
Protests w'cre received from the Maharaja of Kishengarh, Nos. 87, 89 and 111, 
fr<>m the Thakur of Jhalai, No, 88, Bengal Political Consultations, 3rd April, 
1819. Tod also criticised the adoption adversely, as violating the succession law 
of the Rajputs. Tod’s Rajasthan Vol. Ill, pp. 1370-71, (1920). 

3) Ochterlony to Metcalfe, 10th April, No. 10, Bengal Political Consultations, 
1st May, 2Sth April, No. 29, Bengal Political Consultations, lltli May, 1819. 
No. 27, Bengal Political Consultations, 22nd May, 1819. 

6) His conference with Beri Sul. who resisted the British desire to interfere. 
(Ochterlony to Metcalfe, 7th May, No. 19, Bengal Political Consultations, 3rd 
June, 1819.) He addressed letters to Bhatiaiiiji (the junior Maliarani) to dissuade 
her from joining the senior Mahnrani, also advising her to support Mohan Ram. 
No. 20, Ben^jil Political Consultations. 3rd June, 1819, 
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passing into the hands of Rawat fieri Sal, who became the head of 
the administration with the Dowager Maharani as Regent.i The Gov- 
ernor-General had no objection to this, and wished to avoid direct 
interference as long as possible. It was, however, recognised that “the 
ministers of a petty Court so supported by a paramount Power almost 
inevitably become tyrants over their prince, and usurpers of his sover- 
eignty.” Therefore, the Resident was required to watch the regency 
with strict attention and to give his advice when necessary.^ 

This view, adopted in 1819, was re-affirmed in the following 
year. Although this time ^in 1 820) a sl ight ch ange in the attitu^ 
was visible iiT^e declarationjthftt “if jgjou r ri ght and duty to prevent 
the d iminution or defalcation of the revenues, more especially during 
a minority,” Hastings was still inclined to put off interference.* 

Rawat fieri Sal, however, was not secure in his position. Palace 
intrigues and jealousies widened the difference between the two dow- 
ager Ranis. The junior Maharani, as the mother of the infant Maharaja, 
asserted her right to supreme authority in the State. At the end of 

1820 , serious disorders took place at Jaipur. Thirty-five persons lost 
their lives, including Fauji Ram, a favourite official of the Rani Rathorni. 
Rawat fieri Sal’s position became extremely precarious. It transpired 
that the Rawat was in the good books of the Maharani, and distrusted 
by the Rani Mother who began to exercise power through her own 
favourite, Jota Ram, still allowing fieri Sal to retain the rank of the 
Mukhtiar. Ochtcrlony, iir^ reporting these occurrences, represented the 
advisability of appointinjg a EiUapcaji pfficcr at Jaipur.! 

The proposal was forthwith sanctioned, and Captain Stewart, 
Resident at Gwalior, was chosen for^ the du^'.-'> The stationing_of a 
permanent British political functionary met wUh unanimous o£|iosition 
from all parties at the Court.*’ This triangular tussle went on for some 

1) A written agreement from fieri Sal and other Thakurs and officials, to 
serve the State faithfully. The former also engaged to leave the person, property 
and dignity of Mohan Bam undisturbed. Ochterlony to Metcalfe, 25th May, 
No. 19, and No. 21, Bengal Political Consultations, 11th September 1819. 

2) Metcalfe to Ochterlony, 3rd June, No. 21', Bengal Political Consultations, 
3rd June 1819. 

3) Metcalfe to Ochterlony, 28th October, No. 20. Bengal Political Consulta- 
tions, 2Hth October 1820, ’ 

4.) Ochterlony to Swinton, 17th December 1820, No. 4. Bengal Political 
Consultations, 13th January 1821, loth January, No. 7, No. 8, (Intelligence) 20th 
January, No. 9, No. 10, (Intelligence), Bengal Political Consultations, loth 
February 1821. 

5) Swinton to Stewart, No. 11, Bengal Political Consultations, 10th February, 

1821. 

6) Stew.art arrived at Jaipur on 17th April. His Despatch to Ochterlony, 26th 
April, No. 7, Bengal Political Consultations, 26th May, 1821, and to Swinton, 
18th May, No. 15, Bengal Political Consultations, 23rd June 1821. 
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time, but Stewart did not wish to remain there merely as a passive 
spectator or an honoured ^est. He soon showed his impatience at not 
being consulted. i The administration was suffering from corruption and 
inefficiency. The revenues were falling. Jota Ham, the Rani Mother's 
favourite, was associated with the llawat in all his public fuifctions.2 
The British knew that although the Rawat was neither able nor honest, 
their best course under the circumstances lay in supporting the Mukhtiar. 
At a private interview, Stewart explicitij' promised him that support. 2 
Ochterlony was ajifain urging on his Governm ent the need and desi- 
rability of e ffectual c ontrol ov er Jaipur affairs.'! 

The Residjint’s jiroposal was adopted. Thus came the final pha^e 
of British i)oIicy when Hastings formed “his deliberate opinion 
that the condition of affairs at Jaipur . . . has at length imposed on 
the British Government the absolute necessity of exercising that direct 
and decided interference,” which was conceived to be in the best in- 
terests of the State. The [lolicy was justified and grounded on the 
provision of “protection” embodied in the Treaty. He was therefore 
“determined to authorize the requisite degree of interference in the 
internal administration of that Government.” And that interference 
was to embrace not merely the revenue branch, but others too, iwrticu- 
larly the spending of the revenues. The British Gove rn ment, it was de- 
clar ed, as “the guardians of the interests of the m inor Hajah ” were 
bound to se cure his State aga inst embe zzlement . !! This decirlpil course 
was al so made known t o the Jaipu r Go vernme nt. It was in keeping 
with this changed attitude that Stewart’s action in pledging his 
Government's supjiort to Beri Sal should be fully approved. 7 The 
British Agent at Jaip ur carried out tl^ above orders with spirited 


1) Stewart to Swinton, 7th June. No. 7. Bengal Political Consultations, 3otli 
June, 1S21. 


2) Stewart to Swinton, 18th May, No. 1.7, Ulli 
Consultations. 23rcl June, 1821, anrt ISlhJulj, Ni 
lions, mil August 1821. 


June, No. 20, Bengal Political 
'. H Bengal Political Consnlta- 


3) Stewart to Swinton. 25tli August, No. 
22nd September 1821. 


7. Bengal Political Consultations, 


•Bengal Political Consultations, 


5) Swinton to Ocliterlonv. 30tb June 1821, No. 8 
tions, .SOth June, 1821. 


Bengal Political Consulta- 


6) Governor-General's letters to the infant Maharaja and Rawat Beri Sal, No. 
9, Bengal Political Consultations, 30th June, 1821. « 

Sept! 1^21 No. 10. Bengal Political Consultations, 22nd 
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vigilance. 1 Rawat Beri Sal assumed a decided tone in his affairs, being 
assured of the support of the British Government. In consultation with 
Stewart, he even considered the advisability of expelling the evil coun- 
sellors of the Rani, and removing the minor Prince from her care. He 
also desired the presence of a British detachment at Jaipur.^ British 
support of the Rawat was continued, but no drastic measures were con- 
sidered desirable during the Raja's minority .3 

These unstable conditions at the Jaipur Court continued for 
many years until the Rani’s death iii 1833.^ The misgovernment and 
disorders at the end of 1822 compelled Ochterlony to revisit the State 
in January, 1823, to attempt for the third time a solution of its com- 
plications. By that time Lord Hastings had left India. 

This sketch of British relations with the three leading States 
of Rjijputana gives to the student an idea of their development. Al- 
though further enquiry into the affajrs of more minor principalities 
would involve unnecessary repetition, this review of Rajput relations 
w'ith the British Government would be incomplete without a brief re- 
ference to what occurred at Kota as a result of the anomalous provi- 
sions of the Treaty with that State. That event merits a short notice 
on account of the important issues which it involved. 

The titular sovereign of Kota, Maharao Umed Sijigh, died_^ on 
the 21st November, 1819. Hi^ eldest son, Kishore Singh, aged forty, 
succeecfcd to his father’s G/ttii. The new Maharao was “a man of some 
talent.*-, and considerable energy of character.” Although mild in 
temper and demeanour, he had sufficient pride of position to feel the 
indignity of being reduced to a mere cypher in his own State. And 
that IS precisely what was required of him by the supplementary article 
to the Treaty of December, 1817, concluded by the British Government 
in tlie February following, in favour of Zalini Singh, and his eldest 
son, Madho Singh and their heirs.'’ 


O He demanded the land revenue settlement for three years, required the 
State t<i produce for his inspection these Statements (a) Jamalmndi, Land Revenue 
Account, (b) Tankha land, that is territory held by officials in lieu of pay, and (e) 
Jagir land, held as fiefs. He even deputed two of his own officials to watch the 
proceedings at the Diwan Khann. But he later withdrew them on the protest of 
tlie Rani and on her promising to furnish all the required information (Stjwart 
to Swinton, 25th Aug., No. 7, Bengal Political Consultations, 22nd Sept. 1821). 

2) Stewart to Swinton. 17th Dec. 1821, No. 18. Bengal Political Consultations, 
11th Jan. 1822. 

.'?) Swinton to Ochterlony. lUh Jan., No. l!l, Bengal Political Consultations, llth 
Jan.18-22. 

1) Aitchison, Op. Cit., (1909), Vol. Ill, p. 91. 

5) Tod to Metcalfe, 2nd Dec., 1819, No. 45, Bengal Political Consultations, 1st 
Jan. 1820. 

6) Aitchison (1909). Op. Cii. Vol. Ill, p. 372. 
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Kishore Singh was willing to allow to the old Raj Rana (at that 
time in his eightieth year) the full and unfettered powers that he had 
l>een exercising in the State. But the new Maharao was not prepared 
to surrender to “Madho "Singh his rights and privileges of ruling his 
own country. Zalira, on the other hand, was only too anxious ttiat his 
powers and position should descend to his eldest son in their entirety. 
He was clever enough to obtain British support, in the shape of the 
supplementary .article, for the furtherance of this ambition. Occasion 
for the inevitable dispute soon presented itself, when the old Regent 
had an attack of paralysis, and, .according to the practice which Zalini 
bad been careful to maintain for several years, Madho Singh discharged 
his father’s functions during his illness. The MaKaTdO Sjipeared deter- 
mined to assert his authority, and the affair threatened to develop into 
a serious breach. Tod ar rived at Kota on the 22nd February, 1820, and 
examined the state of LLe parties on the spot. He f ound tliat lTTe 
Mahar ao of Bundi supported Kishore Singh. M oreover, his younger 
brother, Maharaj Prithi Singh, and the younger son of the Raj Rana 
himself, Goverdhan Das, were loyally attached to the Maharao. As later 
events showed, and as could very well be expected, the nobles and 
peojile of Kota naturally syniiwithised with his position. Madho .Singh 
had his own party, and in spile of his inferior character and reputation, 
he had the advantage of Zalim Singh's name and influence, and the 
supiKirt of the British Goiernment.t 

The latter declared unambiguously in favour of Zalim Singh. 
They recognised him as the de facto ruler of Kota. “The titular Ihijah 
was no more thought of as the ruler of Kota” averred the British 
Government in justification of their attitude “than the Rajah of Satara 
was as the leader of the Marathas or the Great Moghul as the Emperor 
of Hindustan." Hastings' Government clearly laid it down that tlieir 
obligation, from which they could not depart, was due only to the 
Regent and that Zalim Singh had alone the power to release tlieiii 
from it. “ No pretensions of the titular Rajah can be entertained by us 
in opjKisition to this positive engagement. 

, In the meantime, matters grew daily worse at Kota. Maharao 
)\ishore Singh, aided by the impetuous counsels of Prithi Singh and 
(jiovbrdhaii Das, made up his mind to recover his position. In the spirit 

the Tenth Article of the Treaty he demanded that he should be the 
sovereign of Kota, and maintained that the subsequent guarantee Lo 

1) tod to Metcalfe, I2tli Mar.. No. 15 , of 28th Mar.. No. 16, Meinorahdiim 

about the persons and parties of Kota. No. 17, Bengal JPoliti cal Consultations, 
22nd Apr., 1820. ^ 

2) Metcalfe lo 'lod, Apr. 22nd. No. 20, Bengal Political Consultations, 22nd 
Apr. 182(1. 
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Madho Singh “reduced the Gadi of Kota to a simple heap of cotton."! 
The estrangement between the Maharao and Madho Singh increased.- 
The situation seemed serious when arms were collected on both sides 
and the general tranquillity was threatened. Instead of attacking the 
Maharitb, the Political Agent and the Regent decided to blockade the 
fort and the palace in order to bring about his surrender. Kishove 
Singh, rather than submit to the humiliating terms, marched out of 
the palace, followed by a party of his adherents. In tliis seemingly 
hopeless situation, Tod acted with great tact and succeeded in bring- 
ing the Maharao back to Kota. He also impressed on him the futility 
of his resistance, and insisted on the surrender of his friend, Goverdhan 
Das, who was exiled from the State. Affairs reverted to their normal 
course. Public reconciliation was brought about between the Maharao and 
the Raj Rana, and also Madho Singh. At 'J'od's request in August 
18 ^ 0 , the Maharao bestowed the customary Khilat on Madiio Singh.* 

This j^econciliation was only short-lived. Maharao Kishore 
Singh and MgdiuilSujgir' had disliked an(T(JTsTfustcd each other fronr 
boyhood. Moreover, Kishore Singh could never remain content with 
nominal sovereignty. Trouble again broke out m December, with the 
appearance of Goverdhan Das in Malwn. At Kota, the Maharao won 
over a large portion of the regular battalion of the Regent under Saif 
Ali, a trusted old officer. They mutinied. The old Regent attacked 
the Maharao's jiarty with artillery. The Maharao with his brother, 
Prithi Singh, escaped from Kota into Bundi, and the Raj Rana 
quelled the disorders within a week. Order was restored in the town, 
but the Maharao became a fugitive. The British Government at once 
took serious notice of the affair. A cavalry detaelinieiit from their 
cantonment at Niniach was ordered to pursue Goverdhan Das and arrest 
him, dead or alive, whilst the eoninianding officer was also required 
to be ready to offer any aid asked for by Zalini Suigh.’’ 

After a short stay at Bundi, the Maharao proceeded to 
Brindabaii (a place of pilgrimage) and thence to Delhi, passing 
Bharatpur on his way. He represented to the British Goveriinient, through 
their resident at Delhi, that the rebellious conduct of the Raj Rana 

1) Tod's liajaalhan, Vol. Ill, p. 1589 (19U0). 

2) Tod to Metcalfe, Dth Apr.. No. 2+. Bengal Political Consultations, eth May, 

1820. 22nd May, No. l(i, Bengal Political Consultations, 15fh July. 1820, 17th 
June, No. 10, Maharao's letter to Tod, No. 11, Bengal Political Consultations, 
22nd July 1820, Tod to Metcalfe, loth Sept., No. 99. Bengal Political Consulta- 
tionsTTlth Oct. 1820, & Tod's liajatthan (1920), Vol. Hi, pp. ISOO--!. 

3) Tod to Swinton, 31st Dec., 1820, No. 8, to tlie Raj Rana. 31sl Dec. 1820, No. 
10, to Lieut. -Col. Ludlow, 31st Dec., No. 11, to Swinton, 3rd Jan. 1821, No. 12. 
to Lieut.-Col. Ludlow, 3rd Jan., No. 18, Bcngai Political Consultations, 3rd Peb. 

1821. 
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had deprived him of his just rights.! His appeal produced no effect 
at Calcutta. His action was treated as a violation of the authority 
of the Regent and his flight from Kota was considered as an abdica- 
tion of his Gadi.' However, Kishore Singh’s spirit was implacable and 
uncompromising towards Madho Singh.^ Not only was the sjfmpathy 
of the people and Chiefs of Kota on his side, but public opinion 
among the Rajput Princes Avas strongly in favour of his cause.! In his 
indignation Kishore Singh turned back towards Kota, in the vain 
hope of achieving by force that which he had failed to obtain through 
negotiation. As he apiiroached, his followers increased in numbers, 
many of his nobles rallying to his standard with characteristic Rajput 
loyalty. The Raj Rana and the British Agent concerted measures 
to check his progress. '■ Negotiations having failed, the two opposing 
parties met in a pitched battle at Mangrol on the 1st October, 
where, although the Maharao’s men fought with great bravery, he 
lost the contest, and had to retire, losing his brother, Prithi Singh, 
who died of wounds received in fighting.* The Maharao learnt the 
bitter lesson that he had no chance of success against his rival so 
long as the superior might of the Conijiany was behind Zalim Singh. 
Although Hastings realised, though very late, the anomalous situaj- 
tion created by the Treaty, and the impolicy of deposing a Prmce 
whose cause was so popular in the Itajxenrn, yet he was not ready to 
relax the terms on which alone Kishore Singh could be restored. 
British supiwrt of Zalim and his son Madho Singh was consistent 
and unalterable,' and it was finally decirTecT to raise his youn^r 


1) Maharao to Oclitcrlony, No. 16, Bengal Political Consultations, 24.th Feb. 
IH21, of 7th May, No. 9, Bengal Political Consultations. 9th June, 1831, and 
another. No. 16. Bengal Political Consultations, 16th June, 1831. 

3) Swintoii to Tod, lOtli Mar. 1831, No. 34, Bengal Political Consultations 
of date. 

3) Tod to Swintoii, 31th Apr., No. 13, and Maharao to Tod, No. 13, Bengal 
Political Consultations, 12th May, 1831. 

4) Tod to Swinton, 2nd Apr., No. 33, Bengal Political Consultations. 6th May 
1821, Ochterlony to Swinton, 31st Jan., No. 15. Bengal Political Consultations. 
34th Feb. 1831. Tod to Metcalfe. 17th June, No. 1(1, Bengal Political Consulta- 
tions. 23iul July, 1830. also Tod's Kajanthan, Vol. 111. p. 1597. 

5) Tod to Swinton, 15th Sept.. No. 31. Bengal Political Consultation-,, 

6th Oct. 1831. Tod ordered the battalions from the British cantonments at Nimacli 
and Nasirabad. , 

6) Tod gives a graphic description of this battle (his Rajatlhan, Op. Cif.. Vol. 
in, pp. 1603-6), in which the chivalry of the //aran was exhibited. The Ilaj Rana 
was always uncertain about the loyalty of his men, so unpopular was his cause 
f Rajasthan, Vol. Ill, pp. 1599-1600.) aisoTod to Swinton, 2od Oct., No. 4, Bengal 
Political Consultations, 30th Oct., 1831. 

7) Swinton to Tod, 9th June, No. 14, Bengal Political Consultations, 9th June, 
1831. 
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brother, Bishen Singh, to the Gadi of Kota, if the Maharao should 
refuse to submit unconditionally to the terms offered himJ 

Realising the hopelessness of any further efforts, and having to 
choose between utter ruin and merely nominal rank as ruler, the 
Maharfto abandoned further resistance.^ After securing the consent of 
the Raj Rana to the conditions laid down for the Maharao by tlu 
authorities at Calcutta, Tod obtained Kishore's submission to them. 
The conditions were presented to him on the 1 .Sth November, and the 
agreement signed and exchanged on the 25th at Nathdwara (in Mewar). 
He returned to Kota on the 29th December, and was formally re- 
installed on the Gadi of his ancestors.* Maharao Kishore Singh agreed 
to admit the supremacy of Zalim Singh, Madho Singh, and their heirs 
in the Government of Kota, and further undertook to recruit no troops 
beyond personal guards.* Tod also drew up some articles which Madho 
Singh signed, agreeing to respect the dignity of the Maharao and 
render him all customary honours and homage. The Maharao's 
allowance was fixed at Rs. 1,04,000 annually, which amount was to be 
paid regularly."’ 

The protracted dispute which led to bitterness and bloodshed was 
at last settled. The Maharao resigned himself to his fate. No one 
could look upon this as a satisfactory solution. It could not be expected 
that Kishore' Singh would forget his indignity, nor that he should feel 
anything but the deepest distrust of Madho Singh.* Hastings himself 
would have liked to separate the two by making a separate provision 
for the Raj Rana and his heirs. But he declined to quit the line he 
had on'cc chalked out for his course. Since, however, the root of the 
trouble remained, the remedy, which he contemplated, had to be applied 
later (in 18118) when a separate princijiality was created for Zalim's 
descendants, and the real cause of the strife, the fateful supplementary 
article of 1818 was removed.' 

1) Swinton to Tod, 20th Oct.. 1831, No. 5, Bengal Political Consultations of the 
same date. 

2) Tod to Swinton. 26th. Oct., No. 14, Bengal Political Consultations, Itth 
Nov. and 31st Oct.. No. 36. Bengal Political Consultations, 24th Nov., 1831. 

3) Tod to Swinton, 29th Nov., 1821, No. 13, Political Consultations, 3rd Jan., 

1822, and oth Feb., No. 6. Bengal Political Consultations, 16th Apr., 1832. .• 

4) Aitchison (190<»), Vol. Ill, p. 373. 

5) Lor. at., pp. 375-6. 

6) Caulfield to Oehterlony, Sept, (no date given) 1822, No. 11, Bengjd Political 
Consultations, 11th Oct., 18^2. /.alim Singh's distrust of the Maliariio was equally 
perTtTTtent, (Oehterlony to Swinton, 3rd (jet.. No. 1, and Caulfield to Oehterlony, 
1st Nov.. No. 2, with corre.spondence that passed between Zalim and the Maharao. 
Bengal Secret Consultations. 7th Dec., 1822.) 

7) Treaty of 1838, by which Jhalawar was set up by dismembering Kota. 
Aitchison. Vol. Ill, pp. 393-5(1909). 
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The Kota incident, although it niadE the Company unpopular with 
the Rajput States, established its paramountcy over them all by 
fear of their irresistible power. All those States,! big and small, 
realised either by example or by experience the change in their 
^tuation. The Princes no longer possessed the unrestricted aifthority 
^lo which they aspired. Not only was their independence and with it 
j their international status finally and formally taken away, but in 
I internal affairs also, although technically autonomous, their Governments 
yt>ere not in reality free to do as they liked. Their relations with the 
feudatory nobles, the way in which they managed their finances, the 
regulation of succession to the thrones, and sometimes even the choice 
of their ministers, were all subjects on which the British Government 
did not always adopt an attitude of neutrality. \Hastings’ early deter- 
mination to abstain from inter/erence in t he internal affairs of the allied 
States could not be maintained^ It was inevitable in the nature of such 
wholly unequal alliances lliat he would be unable to adhere to his 
original ideal. The temptation was too strong, and the conditions were 
too trying, for any Government. It has been seen how slowly, haltinglj^ 
yet inevitably be authorised the ixdicy of interference in the States ofj 
lUjputana, and how it was unsuccessfully tried in Jodhpur, partially/ 
applied in Jaipur, and effectively carried out in Kota and Udaipur/ 
The consequence was that the Princes and their Governments bepatTli^ 
still more dependent on the British Power, and less self-reliant than 
would have been the case had Hastings remained firm in his originai 
intentions. 

It must be observed that the Rajput States did not range them- 
selves in opjiosition to the British Government. In fact, they were7 
as clplracterised by Hastings, the “natural allies” of the British. - 
their independence was reduced to the same extent, Tind 
i/fubjected to the same conditions as those Governments were which 
had been hostile to the Company. Indeed Hastings’ treaties with 
the Rajput States indicate their subordination in a more explicit 


1) The Treaty witli tlie State of Alwar, siace it had been formed in an earlier 
period, conceded, by its formal wording rather than in its actual working, a 
comparatively better status to the Ahrar Government. (Alwar Treaty of 1803, 
Aitchison (190!)), Vol. Ill, pp. 3i?s!-3). Hut Alwar possessed no greater indepen- 
dence than other States, as is evident from another engagement that the Maharao 
Raja had to sign in 1811, not to enter into any negotiation or agreement with 
other States, without the consent of the British Government. Aitchison (1909), 
Vol. Ill, pp, 3SJ4-5. No tribute was levied from Alwar. Similarly the treaties 
concluded in 1805 and 1800 subsisted between the Company and the Jat States of 
Bharatpiir and Uholpiir. (.Aitchison, (1909,) Vol. II, pp. 275-7, and 29!^5^,1). 
.41war. Dholpiir and Bharatpur sent contingents to aid the British in the Pindari 
operations, (MetciUfc to Adam, Nov. 1st, No. It, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
28th Nov. 1817.) 

2) Ills Minute of Dec. 1st, 1815, Op. Cit., Para. 8t. 
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man ner than those concluded with other Powers in an earlier period 
^or with Sindhia in Hastings’ own time). This invidious distinction is 
indeed noticeable. Tod’s devotion to'the chivalrous traditions of the 
Rajputs is well-known. He lamented deeply the miserable conditions 
to whith they had been reduced, and earnestly wished “for the 
restoration of their former independence."! But he was not the only 
person to feel the wrong inflicted on the Rajputs. The nuitter received 
the attention of the Court of Directors and orders were drafted in 1829 
for the improvement of the relations with the States of Rajputana.- 
It was thought advisable to revise the treaties in order to remove some 
of the humiliating clauses precluding those Princes from communicating 
with their peers, binding them to submit their disputes to British 
arbitration and engaging them to furnish their contingents when 
required. The articles relating to the i>aymenls of tributes were to be 
modified, and the Political Agents were to be withdrawn from their 
capitals. This change was to be more-or-less formal, out of deference 
to their former rank and dignity, and from a regard for their sentiments. 
The proposed change was not to have any material effect on the 
British right to intertxise their influence in the concerns of the States 
and to call for their co-operation in time of need. It was expected as 
a result that the Rujputs would feel considerably more attached to the 
alliance. But these proposals never took shape and the instructions 
which had been drawn up were never issued. 

A few words might he added on the particular question of the 
tributes levied from the Rajput States, on which account Hastings 
has been criticised.' Their underlying principle meant the continua- 
tion of the oppressive practice of the Patbans and Marathas. “The 
quota to the British Government was fixed precisely on the same 
scale. A change had occurred, but principally in n.ame. The humilia- 
ting consciousness of subjection still remained. 

But the imposition of tribute on the llajiiut States had a certain 
justification which must not be overlooked before coming to any 
definite conclusion on this interesting question. The British Govcrii- 
jnent, who undertook to protect them against external enemies, 
claimed that the contracting States should share, “TTecb'rcrrng to thrir 

1) His dedication of ‘ 7 Aa ylnn^ils ami Anticuitit's of to Kinas 

George IV and to William IV. 

2) Kdmonstonc s written evidence for the Parliamentary Select Committee. 
Paper (735-Vi) 1831 -S 2 , Vol. XIV, ji. lOJ. 

ai-Kdmonstone's. Note, Oct. 27th, I82a, Loc, Oif. pp. U2-3. 

4) Their amount was considered excessive by Sutherl.and and Tod. Sutherland 
Op. at., p. 180. Tod's written evidence for the Select Committee. Parliavientary 
Paper (735-VI) 1831-32, Vol. XIV, pp. 123-4. 

5) Considerations on the State of Pritish India by A, White, p. 930, 
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means, the cost of defence. Their tributes represented this contribu- 
tion. Moreover, the CompShy'*s ”Government, in order to mark their 
supremacy over their subordinate allies, hxed the payment of tribute 
as the indication of that relationship. Another argument urged in favour 
of the tributes is that, by the operation of the treaties, thft States 
greatly increased their revenues “of which it would have been an 
act of wanton profusion to make a distribution purely gratuitous,*’! 

These apparently convincing points put forward in favour of the 
I levy of tributes do not fully explain the policy which authorised them. 
Several States were exempted^ from that iiaynient altogether, although 
protection was extended to them in the same measure as to the tribute- 
paying Princes. Then, again, it Avas not necessary to receive permanent 
annual jiayments to charge the States with their share of the cost of 
defence against external eneniies.-! Agreements could have been made 
that on such occasions the actual ex|)enditure incurred in military 
operations would be chargeable to them, (the method actually adopted, 
for example, in the cases of Bikaner and Alwar).! If tribute were to 
be the outstanding feature of the feudatories' fealty to the supi’eme 
Government, and tfie proper share of the common expenditure on mili- 
tary defence, the le\y ought to have been proportionately uniform and 
certainly universal. But that was not the case. A different policy was 
pursued in the case of the larger States. From them “No subsidy, no 
concession humiliating to their national dignity was demanded. Why 
not preserve the same exalted conduct to the smaller States r The 
arguments urged in defence of the tribute, therefore, only partially 
^plain the underlying motives of that imlicy. ^ 

fWliilst the historian judges the deeds of the statesmen in cool_ 

moments, and applies to them the tests of_striet logic or high morality, 
the latter has to “act in the^living nres ent. *’ Hastings set out on his 
military enterprise determined to crush the Pindaris and extend 
r^'Britisli supremacy over all the States — Maratha and Rajput. This Jje 
wished to achieve, by jieaceful means if possible, but by war if neces- 
sary. His Government was solemnly bound by an agreement with the 
Marathas (Sindhia and Hollar), not even to negotiate ivith the Rajput 
States of Mewar and Marwar. In these difficult and anxious circum- ' 


1) Prinsep uses these arguments in favour of the tributes levied by Hastings, 
Op. Cit,, Vol. II, pp. 

2) .Such as Holkar, Bikaner, Kishengarb, Jaisalmer. 

3) White would not admit this contention as sound . “ Where was the enemy?” 
He asks. The Pindaris and Pathans had been swept away. “There rema(iie4 no 
predatory force to disturb Central India.” Op, Cit., p. 23]. 

4) .\lwar (Art. 5 of the Treaty of 1803) and Bikaner (Art. 6 of the Treaty of 
1818); Aitchison (1909), Vol. Ill, pp. 322 and 343-4. respectively. 

5) White; Op. Cit, p. 231. 
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stances, the only bait which he could offer to obtain Sindhia’s assent 
to the otherwise drastic terms was that his revenues from the Rajput 
States (originally imposed by coercion) would be secured to him, even 
after he gave the British freedom to treat with them. This is what 
Hasting* did. This is the chief (not the only) cause and motive for 
levying tributes. It was an act of expediency which yielded a great 
political advantage. 

It is true that the Rajput States were subjected to tribute which 
was humiliating, and that, as has been seen, British intervention, 
was authorised and even exercised in their domestic matters, thus re- 
ducing their independence, an object highly prized throughout Rajput 
annals. Yet it is only fair to remember that through British alliance 
they received a timely rescue from a cruel, crushing and degrading 
system. British influence over those States restored the elements of 
peace, prosperity and settled Government. It is undeniable that the 
permanent effects of helpless dependence are demoralising and deeply 
injurious to any community; but wJien it is borne in mind that Ihesc 
l^ncient Governments were, in Hastings’ time, gasping for the last breath 
(of their existence, the price paid will not aiipear as heavy as would 
iotherwise be the case^ ,, 
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CHAPTER VII 


'^SUBSIDIARY STATES 


Mention has been made in an earlier chapter number o f 

i mportant States which ha d b een reduc ed by Wellesley’s sub sidiarY^ 
treaties t o an ajlbince with the E as t India Comp any, thus sjjrrender- 
ing t heir in d epen dent riphts of makinif war and peace with other 
States, and agreeing t o acce nt and ^>av for a_ British force statlnned 
in their territories. The Peshwa had belonged, to this class of States? 
Hastings added Nagpur to the list in and Holkar in I81?3 

These three cases have already been reviewed. l ^ther subsidiary 
States of India _did .upt undergo any fundamental change in their 
relations with the British Government during Hastings’ period of 
office. This is true in the sense that their constitutional position as 
fixed by Wellesley remained unaltered in all essential matters, £s 
distinguished, for example, from the case of Holkar and that of the 
Rajput States. But the changed position of the Company after its 
victorious emergence from the war of 1817-18 necessarily reacted mi 
its relations with these States. Therefore, the working of these 
relations also forms an interesting part of this narrative of Hastings’ 


de.alings with the States of India. 


OUDH 


j ; 


The relations of the Bengal Government with the Ruler of Oudh 
formed a subject of pressing importance till the very last days of 
Minto's stay in India, and consequently early became one of thy 
Inst objects of Hastings’ attentiom)^hose relations had been settled 
by the Treat}- of L801,j which for^d Nawab Sadat Ali to cede to the 
Company nearly half nis dominions, yielding an annual revenue of a 
crore and thirty-five lakhs of Rifpees. That Treaty,- and another docu- 
ment3 defining the final arrangements as arrived at after a conference 
between Wellesley and Sadat Ali m February 1802, were expected to 
smooth away all difficulties in future, and to usher in a period of 
harmony. Whatever might have been the intentions of the authors of 
those instruments of amity, it is not surprising that, worded as they 
were, their working produced results very opposite indeed from those 


1) Chapters IV and V. 

9) Signed 10th November, 1801, Aitchison (1909). Vol. I, pp. 133-7. 

3) In the form of propositions of the Nawab and answers of the Governor- 
General. Loc. Cit., (1909), pp. 197-35. 
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desired of them. The Sixth Article of the Treaty, while guaranteeing 
the remaining territories to the authority of the Nawab and his 
heirs, also laid down that “he will establish in the reserved do- 
minions such a system of administration (to be carried into eflfect with 
his own officers) as shall be conducive to the prosperity* of his 
subjects and be calculated to secure the lives and property of the 
inhabitants; and his Excellency will always advise with and act in 
conformity to the counsel of the officers of the said Honourable 
Company.’/^ By the ^nie Tre aty the Company agreed to defend the 
Nawab Wamr^against all foreign and domestic enemies, at the same 
time engaging that after the cession of the territory no further 
demands would be made on his treasury for the services of British 
troops, whether employed to repel a foreign enemy or suppress 
rebellions in Oudh itself.2 The able Nawab, Sadat Ali, took a personal 
interest in his affairs. He dealt vigorously with the big landlords and 
in many cases resumed their grants, when they resisted his demands. 
He was extremely jjarsimonious, though not mean. His aims were the 
acquisition of wealth for his treasury and the consolidation of the 
central power of his Government.^* 

(’ The Resident at his Court, Major Baillie, constantly demanded 
tfiat the Government of the country should be carried on under his 
advice'.' 'He claimed, indeed by a literal interpretation of the Treaty, 
that '■fne Nawab Wazir’s obligation to consult the wishes of the 
British Government extended “to all affairs connected with the 
ordituiry government of your dominions and ■with the usual exercise of 
youi authority.”* Even the domestic concerns of patronage and the 
granting of pensions and .lagirs to the officials and courtiers of the 
Nawab became subjects of a most bitter and prolonged controversy 
between the two Governments. ■'> Nor was the manner in which these 

I) This double title meant the Nawab (Ruler) of Oudh and Wazir (Minister) of 
the Miiuhal Empire. The latter title became hereditary from the great Nawab 
Safdar Jung, who was the powerful Minister of the Emperor of Delhi. 

‘i) Articles 3 & 5 of the Treaty of ISOI. Op, Cit. 

.')) Bishop Heber’s Narrative, (1829), Vol. II, pp. 77-8. Irwin’s “Garden of 
India, " chapters on Oudh History and affairs (1880). pp. 108-10. Prinsep, Transac- 
tions, etc., Vol. 1. pp. 217-8. 

4) Baillie to Nawab Wazir, 2nd July, 1183, p. 533, Owle Papers, Home Misc,, 
Vol. 518. In this letter he emphatically told the Nawab that “the grant of a 
district in farm, the establishment of a court of Adaulat, the reform or alteration 
of any branch of the police of your Excellency's dominions, however frequently 
those measures have occurred, without my previous knowledge or concurrence, 
are measures that unquestionably require your previous consultations with our 
government, and yoiir conformity to our advice in the execution of them.’’* 

5) For instance, both the Resident and the Governor-peneral repeatedly urged 
the Naw’ab to grant pensions and restore their property to Ali Naki Khan and 
Hussain Ali Khan. (Minto to Nawab Wazir, 8th May, 1812, pp. 983-5, Baillie to 
Nawab Wazir, 29th Apr., 1813, p. 403, Baillie to Minto reporting bis conferences 
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representations were made always tactful, or considerate to the Nawab’s 
dignity or authority in his own State.itJ'he discussion centred chiefly 
round the question of the reform of the revenue administration in the 
reserved territories. The revenues were collected by Amils, to whom 
the lands were farmed out on a loose system of contracts. This 
frequently led to extortion and oppression, with the result that the 
Zamindars put up armed resistance against the State. To quell the 
revolt of the landlords the Nawab Wazir had to call in the aid of 
British troops, as was permitted by the Treaty.* This meant that the 
British arms were employed apparently in the interest of law and 
order, but also at times to support oppression, possibly injustice. The 
British Resident claimed that just as British troops were required to 
help the Nawab Wazir's administration,^so the latter must agree to 
rule the country in accordance with British counse^ He further 
required that the system of revenue collection should be altered, 
and a better one introduced in its place. The Governor-General, Lord 
Minto, gave full support to that proposal. After a protracted 
discussion on the subject, he made definite suggestions to Sadat Ali 
for his immediate acceptance. The principles of reform urged by 
Minto consisted of “an essential change in the system of assessment, 
management and collection'’ of the Nawab’s revenues. S' 

Either because lie was convinced of the impracticability of the 
/suggested reforms, or because he saw in them the further loss of his 
(luthority and importance, the Nawab did not feel any great 
enthusiasm for them. But they were pressed upon him ivith. ..such 
insistence and unaTJateH vigour by the Resident and the Governor- 


with the Nawab about the two cases, itWth Sept., IHlii. pp. 534-i), etc., Oude 
Papers Op. Cit.) The disposal of Tehsin Ali Khan’s personal property, also became 
a subject of similar interference, (BailUe to Adam, -Zith Aug. 1813, pp. fiZO-l, and 
Adam to Buillie, 3rd Sept. 1813, pp. .S3+-5, Loc. Cit.) Again the settlement of 
the younger Begum’s claims wa.s brought about through the Resident's interven- 
tion (Baillie to Adam, 16th July, 1813, Baillie to the Begum, Kith July, 1813 and 
Adam to Baillie, 30th July, 1813, Loe. Cit., pp. 516-20). 

1) In his discussions with the Wazir, Baillie assumed an intimidating tone which 
forced the former into an outward acquiescence, (Baillie to Minto, 30th Aug., 
1813, pp. 53T-30 and 39th Sept., 1813, pp. 53-1-10) but which was regarded by the 
Wazir as coercion. (Baillie to Adam, 13th Dec. 1813, p. 551). The Nawab complained 
of the disrespectful tone of the Resident’s addresses (Nawab Wazir to Baillie, 7th 
Jan. 1813, pp. 310-3.) His distress at Baillie’s interferenec, and the consequent 
loss of his oun dignity became painful to him. (Capt. AIcLeod's statement, pp. 
902-4.) Baillie himself speaks of “my immediate control through the operation 
of fear on liis (i.e., the Nawab W.azir’s) mind.’’ (Bmllie to Minto, 30th .\ug. 1813, 
ior. at., p. 537.1 

9, ’’Itiis was very frequent. For example, the ease of the Zamindars of Dariabad. 
Baillie to Kdmonstone, 27th Feb.. 1819, pp. 363-1, and Baillie to the Nawab 
Wazir, 15th Jan. 1813, pp. 361-7, Lor. Cit. 

.3) Minto's letter to Nawab Wazir, 38th Dec. 1810, contained these final 
proposals. Oiale J’apers, pp. 131-3, Op. Cit. 
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« 

Generali that Sadat Ali had neither the courage nor the means to 
^withstand the decisive tone adopted by the British Government. 

• When open resistance appeared vain, he adopted the method of 
^ evasion, and, whilst apparently submitting to the will of the Resident, 
he postponed action in spite of repeated remonstrances.* 
j Minto had left the matter in this mettled state when 
jHastings (then Earl of Moira) took over charge^^^l^ new Governor- 
General, was definitely opposed to the exercise oF interfere nce in the 
affairs of the Indian Princes, and also to the lowering of their status 
and dignity. He had already heard that the Nawab of Oudh was 
held in a “painful and degrading thraldgm,”-* and he took a different 
view of the situation from his predeccssonjAn occasion soon presented 
itself for the demonstration of the change in policy. A courtier of 
the Nawab Wazir, Tehsin Ali Khan, died on the 27th August, 1813, i 
ap])ointing the British Government executor of his property amounting 
to nearly a lakh and a half of Rupees. 5 Considering Tehsin Ali’s 
services to the British Government, Minto had authorised the 
Resident to accept the execution of his will.H The Nawab Wazir 
claimed that, as his master and sovereign, he had the reversionary 
right to Tehsin Ali’s personal property.! Hastings decided to with- 
draw from the position taken up l>i'__Minlo, and made over the 
property to the Nawab.’' He considered that~pul)lic faith and equity 
required that the Nawab should be left free to exercise his inde- 
pendent rights over his subjects and servants. The Resident was 
instructed to avoid any future agitation in minor matters, which 
might cause irritation, and to reserve the influence of the British 
Government for more important affairs.® The authorities in England | 
approved of this attitude. 


1) Both Minto and BiiiUie united in maintaining that demand right up to the 
closing days of the former's term of office. (For example, Minto’s strong note 
to Sadat Ali, Hth May, 1819, pp. 983, Baillie’s conferences with Sadat Ali pp. 
♦97-9'J, .Sol. 597-8, Minto to Sadat Ali, 2nd July. 1813. p. 507, etc., etc., Oude 
Paper). ) 

9) The Nawab would hear siiljscrviently what the Resident said, and would 
agree with it (e. g. p. 536). He would promise to act (pp. 54.0, 54.4) but in the 
end, evasions and excuses would follow, (pp. 551-2, etc.) Loc. Cit. 

•3) Summary of operations, etc.. Parliamentary Papers 1831-32, Vol. VIII, 
Political Appendix p. 95. 

4) Baillie to Adam, 99th Aug., p. 525, Oude Papers Op. Cit. 

5) Bailhe to Adam, 24th Aug., pp. 590-1, Loc. Cit. 

6) Adam to Bailhe, 3rd Sept. 1813, pp. 523-5, Loc. Cit. 

7) Baillie to Adam, 23rd Nov., 1813, pp. 551-54, Loc. Cit. *' 

8) Hastings to Nawab Waxir, 31st Dec. 1813, p. 564, Loc. Cit. 

9) Adam to Baillie, 3l9t Dec,, 1813, pp. 564-7, Loc. Cit. 

10) Political letter to Bengal, 8th May, 1815, p. 844, Loc. Cit. 
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j The question of reforming the Reve nue system was still in sus- 
penseT The’ conciliatory policy was extended to That sphere also.i The 
Nawab had undertaken some partial measures in the direction suggested 
by the British Government, but their limited scope and extent did not 
satisfy 1;he Resident. 2 It waijelt that the Nawab had an inward re- 
pugnance to carrying out the reforms. It was of little use to force him 
to adopTniefu, for since they had to be worked by his own officers, it 
was in his power to defeat the spirit of these changes.'' Moreover, the 
principles of compulsion could not be adopted without violating_the 
spirit of the alliance. Therefore, “the conclusion appears to the Gover- 
nor-General-in-Council to be inevitable, namely, that the specific plan 
of reform proposed to the Vizier by Lord Minto must be relinquished, 
or insisted on as the alternative of a resolution on our part, which 
would amount to a dissolution of the existing relations between the 
two States. The principles of justice and good faith, as well as 
of political expediency, appear to the Governor-General-in-Council to 
forbid the adoption of the latter course, and thus to impose on the 
British Government the necessity of desisting from the further prose- 
cution of the object. This extract contains Hastings' view, which 
again met with the entire approval of his employers at home." 

It is interesting to pause here for a moment to consider how the 
same instrument (Wellesley's Treaty of 1 801) was differently interpret- 
ed by the different parties concerned. 

Baillie, the British envoy at Lucknow, concentrating his atten- 
tion on the letter" of tiie engagement, i(i'as clearly convinced that the 
British were unquestionably entitled td- require the Nawab to act in 
accordance with their wishes in all his concerns.J^In this construction 
of the 'I'reaty, Minto fully agreed with his Agent.* On the other hand, 
the Nawab Wazir imagined that, after depriving him of a large part of 

1) Hastings to Nawab Wazir, 1th Jan. 1H14-, pp. 519- 81, hoc. stating the 
position in a frank and friendly spirit. 

■2) Baillie to Adam. 8th Mar., 181*, pp. 60*-5, hoc. Cit. 

3) According to the provision of the Treaty of 1801, Art. 6, Op. OH. 

♦) Adam to Baillie, 25th Mar. 1814, pp. 608-10, Oude Papers. 

5) Political letter to Bengal, 22nd Mar. 181fi, p. 857, hoc. Oil. 

(i) Viz.: “always advise with, and act in conformity to, the counsel of the 
officers of the said Honourable Company.’* Art. B. 

7) Baillie to Wazir, 2nd July, 113, p. 5833, and also the conditions laid down 
for the Nawab’s acceptance before he could be allowed to proceed on his long- 
contemplated journey. (Baillie to Minto, 5th June, 1813. p. 502) Oude Papers. 

8) “ In urging the adoption of that most necessary reform, I exercised a right 
derK'ed from the specific provisions of the existing engagements, nay, 1 fulfilled 
a positive obligation imposed upon this Government, by an express article of the 
treaty of 1801.” Minto to Nawab Wazir, 8th May, 1812. p. 283, and another of 
2nd July, 1813, remonstrating with the Wazir for not complying with his demands 
about reforms, p. 507, hoc. Cit. 
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his territory, the Treaty was intended to leave him reasonably free to 
rule the reserved dominions without the Resident’s minute intervention 
in his domestic affairs. In fact, he thought that the dismemberment of 
his State was the price with which he had purchased that autonomy,^ 
and that in future he would consult the British envoy only oh extra- 
ordinary matters.- While the two parties viewed the position from 
different angles, it was not easj' to attain any satisfactory solution of 
the outstanding problem. And although, under the inspiration of fear 
or intimidation, he might agree to abide by the advice imposed on him, 
his own conviction was that he was being unfairly treated. By a strict 
interpretation of Article Six of the Treaty, Minto and Baillie were 
justified in exercising the minute control which they attempted over 
the Oudh Government. But that construction of ihe terms of the Treaty 
would have logically led to the conclusion that the Company's Govern- 
ment was to be the sole judge of the occasion and the extent of British 
interference in the Nawab’s ordinary administration. It is unlikely that 
such a complete subordination of the Nawab in matters relating to h_i^s 
reserved territories was intended.-' 

By restricting the right reserved to the British, to interfere witli 
advice and remonstrance, to those affairs which might injuriously affecl 
British intcrests,/Hastings attempted to reconcile the Nawab’s view to 
the words of the Treaty. He considered “ that in all other respects the 
administration of the Nawab is to be fre^but, indeed, it is evident 
from the whole tenor of the treaty, that an uninterrupted exercise of 
his own authority within the re.scrved dominions was assured to him in 
order to qualify the very strong step which we took in appropriating to 
ourselves (as an exchange for the subsidy) so large a portion of liis 
territories! The Nawab is consequently to be treated in all public ob- 
servance .aT an independent prince. Esscnti.ally he must be subservient 
to the British Government. ” 

Before Hastings could "'iormulate these definite views on the 
Oudh question, a number of incidents and events had occurred to give 
him an intimate acquaintance with the real situation at Lucknow, not 

1) bdnionstom*. to Baillie, 6th July, 1811, cont!iins the best vindication of that 
interpretation on the part of the Nawab Wasir. p. 23J, Loc. Cit. 

2) Baillie ropudiiited this eraphatically in his letter to the Wazir, 2iid July 1813. 
p. 533. /joc. (.’it. 

3) The Bengal Government (in Minto's absence) interpreted it in a liberal 
maimer and instructed the Re.sident not to use compulsion on the Nawab in the 
matter of reforms. It was held that the British Governnient would not be right 
in withholding the aid of troops from the Nawab. Kdinonstone to BaiHtC, 6th 
July. 1811, Oude Papere, pp. 23-1-1. 

4) Adam to Baillie. 12th Nov, 1814, (This decision was given by Hastings after 
he bad seen the u-orking of the relations for a j-ear, and -when matters approached 
a crisis in the time of the successor of Sadat Ali.) p. 919. Loc. Cit. 
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the least of which was his visit to that city in the autumn of 1814 
^(;i5th October to 11th November).! 

While the negotiatioxis for the introduction of reforms were still 
pending, Nawab Sadat Ali suddenly died on the 11th July 1814,3 
leaving an accumulation of several millions sterling in his treasury. 3 
His eldest son was quickly declared Nawab, the claims of Sadat Ali’s 
second and favourite son Shamsudaula, being ignored. The deceased 
Nawab had trusted and trained Shamsudaula in the governmental 
duties.! The new Nawab, Ghazi-ud-din Haider-Rafaut-Daula, perceived 
the value of the British Resident’s help in the removal of his rival, 
and was, therefore, obviously anxious to keep Baillie pleased,^' at any 
rate until he felt secure against his ambitious brother. The latter 
Prince was eventually removed to Benares, on an annual pension of two 
lakhs of rupees. (5 The new Nawab, though learned in philosophy, 
philology and literature, did not fiossess his father’s ability as a ruler." 
For the time being, he readily accepted the Resident’s advice, and 
accordingly! measures were undertaken to refroni the revenue and judi- 
cial admini^ration.^ But the new arrangement was hardly better in its 
wm'kjug, and , certaiiiTy not more {xipular. As in this past, British" troops 
were still required to uphold the authority onocal officers. w And lastly, 
the Nawab Wazir himself did not like the change. !<> V’^ery soon the re- 
lations between the new Nawab and the old Resident reverted to the 
state of tension that had existed in the time of Sadat Ali. 

The young Nawab and the Governor-General met at Cawnporc on 
the ISth October, 1814, whence they both proceeded to Lucknow. 


J) His }‘rivatc Journal, Vol. J, pp. 3(X)-31. 

■2) Baillie to Nugent. 11th July. Ou<le Papers, p. 614, Op. (Jit. 

3) Calculated by Baillie to be about ISinillions sterling (his evidence before the 
Parliamentary Committee, Op. Cit., Vol. XIV, p. 60, 1H3I-32). Although Bishop 
Hebcr in hi.s Narratirc put it over 2 millions sterling {Op. Oit, 4th Edition, Vol. 
II. p. 70). But obviously Baillic’s estimate should be regarded as more reliable. 

■1) Nawab Shamsudaula to Hastings, 11th Oct. 1H14, Onde Papers. Op. Cit., 
pp. 066-7 0. 

j) Baillie wa.s very satisfied at the cordial way in which the new Wazir behaved 
to him (Baillie to Moira. 15tli July 1814, Loc. Cit., p. 618.) 

6) Adam to Brooke (Agent to the Governor-General at Benares) 11th Nov. 1811, 
J.or. at., p, 868. 

7) Heber, Op. Cit., p. 78, and Baillie to Adam, 5th Aug. 181.5, Oude Papers, 
p. 605. 

0) Baillie to Adam, 2nd Sept. 1811, Loe. Cit., p. 621. 

0) Ihid, and Baillie to Lieut.-Col. Burrell, 27th Aug. 1814. pji. 622-9.1, Col. 
Frith to Baillie, 5th Sept. 1814, p. 627, and 8th Sept., p. 628. Baillie to Adam. 
20th Sept., pp. 629-30, and 25th Oct. 636, Licut.-(3oI. Burrell to Baillie, 4th 
Nov., pp. 639-40. and again pp. 642-52, etc., etc. Loc. Vil. 

1i))*He.saw in the new arrangements the loss of his authority and the reduction 
in his revenue because of the payment of lo"/o commission to the revenue col- 
lectors introduced on the lines adopted in the ceded provinces. (N.aWab Wazir to 
Hastings, received on the 23rd June, 1815, p. 686, and McLeod's statement, p. 
901, Loc. Cit.) 
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Hastings again received accounts of Baillie’s overbearing conduct 
towards the Wazir, and the latter’s wish for the Resident’s removal. 1 
These complaints, which were expressed by the Nawab Wazir in a 
paper to the Governor-General, and also orally expressed to him and 
his Aide-de-Canip, Captain Gilbert, were later withdrawn, first through 
his servant Agha Mir, and later personally to the secretaries of the 
Governor-General. The unconvincing explanation offered w’as that the 
Nawab had been incited to that action against the Resident by the evil 
counsels of his European officers, McLeod, Law, Clarke and de L'Etang.- 
The latter, of course, denied the imputation, and McLeod offered to prove 
to Hastings’ satisfaction that the Nawab’s charges were basely untrue, 
and further that it was owing to Agha Mir’s intimidation, presumably 
on the Resident’s support, that the Nawab had withdrawn his com- 
plaints.'* The whole incident revealed an ugly and deplorable situation, 
made even disgusting by the timid and base behaviour of the Nawab 
Wazir. His clear denial made any further enquir 3 ’ a very delicate busi- 
ness.'i Hastings felt convinced that this denial was the result of intimi- 
dation.'' 'I'he Nawab did not, however, escape punishment for his 
cowardly act, for as a result of the intrigue he had to accept Agha Mir, 
a low servant, as his minister.*’ He would have preferred Hyder Mehdi, 
the clever and tried administrator whom Baillie disliked. ^ Agha Mir 
(who assumed the title of Muhamud-daula) and Raja Daya Krishna be- 
came, resiiectively, the Peshkar and Diwan of Oudh, and began to rule 


] ) Clarke and McLeod interviewed Thompson, the Governor-GeneraTsseCretary. 
and later both saw Hastings himself, Frivale Journal, pp. 178-81, Governor- 
General's Minute of 30th Nov. 181*. particularly Gilbert's interview with the 
Nawab Wazir, Oude Paperi, pp. 920-3. He complained specifically how the 
Resident forced on him a physician (Wilson) whom he did not want, in preference 
to his father's (Law) whom he liked, also that the Resident had disallowed the 
time-honoured practice of beating the Nohat (Big Drum) at the Gateway. 
J’rimte Journal Vol. 1, pp. 204-K. 

2) Ricketts' conference with the Nawab Wazir, on 1st Nov., pji. 815-6. Agha 
Mir's message, pp. 880-1, conference between the Wazir and Adam and Swinton 
on 2nd Nov., pp. 881-2, and another conference between him and Adam. Swanton 
and Ricketts on 4th Nov., pp. 885-9, Oude Papers. 

3) McLeod's to Adam. 9th Nov. 1814, p. 891. They were all declared innocent, 
Adam to McLeoil ami others. 12th Nov. 1814, pji. 90,5-6. Loc. Cit. Prioatc Jonnial , 
Vol. I, pp. 210-13. 

4) Hastings wrote:- "The issue of the intrigue was none of my business. I had 
only to accept the Nawab Wazicr's own statements and to concur in what he chose 
lo say was his wish.” His Minute, 30th Nov. 1814, Oude Papers, p. 926. 

5) His Minute of 30th Nov. Op, Cit,, p. 924. Oude Papers, 

6) Hastings' Minute, 30lh Nov. 1814, p. 926, Baillie thought him to be a man 
of noble birth, talent and education (Baillie to Adam, 29th Apr. 1815. p.»9.5t;). 
In an anonymous letter received by Hastings, Agha Mir's parentage was des- 
cribed as low and even doubtful, (p. 1.000), Loe, Cit. ’ 

7) The Nawab made that request to Hastings (Minute of 30th Nov. 1814. p. 923). 
Irwin, Op. Cit., p. III. 
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the country with the Resident’s support. 1 As might have been expected, 
the N.awab considered them as unwelcome checks on his own authority,, 
and very soon his distrust of them became openly manifest. 2 H( had_ 
only himself to thank for what followed. Hastings did all he could 
to uphoH his dignity and restore his authority in his realm. 

"^^lear instructions were laid down for the British Resident, that 
“in all intercourse, the Resident should consider himself as tht am- 
bassador of the British Government to an acknowledged sovereign. A 
respectful urbanity and a strict fulfilment of established ceremonials- 
'-hould thence be preserved by the Resident towards his Excellency.” ■* 
"On other points, too, all the wishes expressed by the timid Wazir were 
met by the Governor-General in an open-hearted manner. It was recog- 
nised that “the treaty unquestionably, in every fair construction, pur- 
liorted to leave the Nawab Vizier an independent sovereign within the 
reserved dominions. The clause by which the interference of the 
British Government with advice or remonstrance, through the Resident, 
IS acknowledged as a right, can never in any decent acceptance be un- 
derstood to mean a meddling with the Vizier's family and domestic 
concerns. ” fjBy enforcing the principles of his early policy,^ Hastings- 
had restoreJainicable relation.s with the Ruler of Oudh who must have 
experinced a sense of relief for which he had been pining for many 
years. This benevolent effect did not remain unappreciated. >>3 
'Nor was the gratitude wholly one-sided. Another transaetion 
between Hastings and Oudh which took place at the same time as the 
incidents already described, and uhich must have influenced the policy 
adopted, deserves mention. .Just vihen the Nepal War was progressing,, 
and the Comiiany's Government was in financial difficulties, when the 
market was indeed very unfavourable for procuring loans, and when 
Hastings badly needed money to fight the Gurkhas in the Hills, his 

1) The Resident defended them in his reports. (Buillie to Adam, 29th May, 
1815, p. 881-3. It was arranged to have the investiture of the ministers per- 
formed by the Governor-General in onen IJiirbiir. Prioate Journal, Vol. I, pp. 
297-8.) 

2) Baillie to Adam. 18th July, pp. (>88-93, .'>th Aug. 181.5, pp. 894-5; and 4th 
Sept., p. 697, Otidr Papers. Irwin writes:- “ Agha Mir jdundered his master in 
almost every possible way,” and that he had appropriated half a million sterling 
out of public works funcl. Op Oil., p. 111. His violence and selfish aggrandise- 
ment described by Heber, Narratire, Op. Cif.. Vol. II, pp. 8(*-l . 

3) Adam to Baillie, 12th Nov. 1814, p. 919, Oude Papers. Op. Oil. 

4) Nawab’s papers of requests, 9th Nov., and Governor-General's reply, 12th 
Nov. 1814, Oude Papers, pp. 909-15. 

.ir) fJis Minute emphatically upholding the character of an ally for the Nawab 
of Oudh, and the preservation of his independence within his territory. (15th May, 
No. 6, Bengal Secret Consultations, 21st June, 1814.) 

6) He was gratified to hear later how his action was remembered by the Wazir 
in a tone of affectionate energy. Prinate Journal, 18th Sept. 1817, Vol. II, p. 213. 

’ 22 
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eyes turned to the hoards left by Sadat Ali. A crore of Rupees was 
/Offered by the Nawab as a gift, but accepted as a loan at six per cent.* 
It was a very timelj’, useful and substantial help to the Company, and 
was acknowledged as such. The financial need of the Company, and 
the protracted operations against Nejjal, necessitated a second appli- 
cation to the Nawab Wazir, who advanced another crore a few months 
later, on the same conditions. 2 On the conclusion of the Nepal war, as 
the spoils of victory, the British received the district of Khairagarh 
and some part of the Tarai. These tracts were comparatively unpro- 
ductive, and certainly a great trouble to the Company to hold.^ Hastings 
made them over to the Wazir in full satisfaction of the second loan, 
which was cancelled by a formal Treaty. I'his arrangement was natu- 
rally very gratifying to Hastings, who knew that it could not have been 
brought about, excepting through the Wazir's wish to adopt his 
recommendations.'' 

Whilst the public relations between the two Governments were 
thus improved, the personal relations between the Nawaband the Resident 
grew worse. Baillie ascribed that estrangement to the encouragement 
of private intrigue by the Governor-General himself. o Hastings was obliged 
to reply and point out Baillie's domineering disposition which both 
NaAvab Sadat Ali and Ghaziudin Haidar had rightly resented.'^ Baillie's 
presence at Lucknow was regarded as incompatible with the harmo- 
nious relations which should subsist between the head of the Government 
and his Agent in Oudh and so his removal was ordered. » Baillie fell a 
.sacrifice to that anomalous system which had been set up by the Treaty 
of ISO], although it is true that his zeal, more mistaken than discreet, 
and his manners, contributed to that consequence. 

^lUjougli this policy of non-intervention inaugurated b^; 

fs tings, considerably smoothed the relations between the Governments 

— •- — 1 — ^ 

1) (loveriior-Generars letter to the Secret Coiniiiittee, (Hist Aug. 1H15, p. 51.-, 
onwards, paras l‘2-lo, Meitijal Secret Leltere). Hastings to Nugent, 29th Oct. 1814.. 
p. 711, Onde I’aperg, Baillie wrote “ I was instructed by his Lordship’s secretary. 
^Ir. Bieketts, to open a negotiation with IheWar.ier, for the loan of a erore of 
rupees to the HoiiouraViIe Company, to appear as a voluntary offer," to Adam, 
29tli Apr., but forwarded on 2(»th Sept. IHl.S. Oude Papers, p. 952. 

2) Baillie to Adam, Ititli Mar. 1815. O/tefe Papers, pp. T22-3. 

3) J^rirale Journal, Op. Cit., Vol. II. pp. 54-,5. 

4) Treaty signed 1st May IKlfi. Aitchison Vol. 1, pp. 1.55-B, (1909). 

.;) .'\s he himself wrote in his Journal. " This agreement enables me to assert 
that the Gurkha war has not cost the Compiiuy one single shilling.” Op. Oil., 
Vol. 11, p. 121. 

(i) In his long letter to Adam, 2Uth Apr., though despatched on 20th Seat. 1815 , 
Oude Papers, pp. 9H(>-G2. 

') Hastings’ Minute, 3rd h’eb. 1816. pp. 966-94. * 

t) The Council unanimously concurred in that decision. The Minutes of the 
Governor-General and Councillors, 31st Oct. 1815, Oude Papers, p. 963. 
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of the Company and of Oudh, it could not wholly cure the evil system 
which had its root in the Treaty of 1801 , namely, the calling TiT^of 
British troops to suppress the Zamindars who took up arms against the 
VVazir*s administration. This continued as before. “ In the beginning of 
about seventy of their forts in the vicinity of Sultanpur, were 
occupied and dismantled by a British detachment. (Wilson.) 

During Lord Hastings’ time, and with his aeliberate encoui- 
agement, the Nawab Wazir assumed th e title of the Kjii^ of Oudh.- 
Hastings’ fear oF'lhe revival of the Mughal House, and its possible 
danger to the British, led him to hint to the Nawab that it rested 
entirely with him whether he was to continue the old servile forms of 
respect to the Delhi family.'' He was informed that the British had 
dropped that unbecoming mark of submission. That diplomatic 
observation was expected to produce its effect. The Resident .was 
further advised to work upon the Nawab’s reflection. If consulted by 
him about his desire to assume the kingly title, “ he should seize it 
and bring it immediately to a distinct understanding mtnnatnig his 
persuasion that the British Government would readily recognise sucli 
a title if assumed hj the sovereign of Oude, provided it made no 
change in the relations and formularies between the two States or 

altered the manner in winch British subjects had hitherto been 

received. The higher title was accordingly readily assumed. As had 
been expected, this was received with undisguised indignation at the 
Court oLD^Ihi, which in its turn produced a keen resentment at Lucknow. 
pr" net result of it was “an irreparable breach between the two. 
I Mahoinedan "Sta tes" which afforded Hastings “extraordinary satis-* 
ifacboji,^’ 

He has been criticised for taking this step, but much of the 
sticnglh of this condemnation is washed away bj the fact that his 
critics attack him from ti\o almost opjaisitc positions. In the first 
:^Iace, it has been said that ‘f^liis was perhaps the most sterile stroke 
I of the sterile scieiice of diiiloniacy that was ever coneeiicd or cxccutcdV 
iThe title never took inuch root out of Lucknow.’’'' On the other liaiidT 


J) Correspondence between the Resident and tlie British military Officers in 
18] j, pp. 02] 52, and 7](), etc. Oude Papers. Wilson (IHkV), 15k. II. p. 505. Heber's 
Narratire. Vol. II, (1829), pp. 8.5-4, 

2) His new desigiiaiioii nas:-“Abu Muzznffar, Moizuddin, Sliuli-i-Zuman Gliazi- 
ud-diii Hyder, Shah, Fadsha-i-Avudh” (Wilson, Bk. 11, p. 501). 

3) Hastings observed at I.ucknow. that the royal Princes, although residing 
there*as the Nawab's pensioners, received, from the latter, marks of ceremonial 
courtesy due to their regal blood. 

4) Hastings’ Summary of Operations, etc. Op. Cit,, p. 110. 

5) Loe. Cit., p. HI. 

6) Irwin, Op. Cit., p. 112. 
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VV'iIkoii, writing long after Hastings'* term of office, declared that 
“names are sometimes as real as things and the King of Oude is not 
for any pur^wse the same Potentate as the Nawab Vizier,” and doubted 
“whether identity of religion and community of interest will not 
outweigh all other considerations, and whether the King of Oilde will 
not be as willing as the Nawab Vizier to place his resources at the foot 
of the iinjx'rial throne.”! The above criticisms represent two extremes. 
This act of Hastings' diplomacy could, however, be considered 
consistent with his general jiolicy towards the States of India, namely, 
that of ^igiiified, though subordinate isolation. But his avowed motives 
for taking that step must lead the student to the conclusion that it 
was certainly an unnecessary, though not wholly a sterile, course <>1 
action, the jiroducl rather of fantastic fears than of bold statcsinaiiship. 


.'In this class of nmbsidinry ^H(es, Mysore bore a certain 
resemblance with the Kingdom of Oudh since in Ixith cases the British 
bad, by treaty, reserved to themselves the right^o offer advice and to be 
consulted in matters of internal adininistrnlion^' In the last Mysore War, 
tlic British and the Nizam, the victorious allies, indemnified themselves 
with a large iKirtion of the territories of Mysore. The remaining ixir- 
tion was restored to a minor belonging to the family of the old Hindu 
Rajas whom Haidar Ali bad disiaissessed.!* The Maharaja, thus restored 
by VVjJlesley, was only tince years old. The J’reaty defining bis rela- 
I ions with the British GoveriinienI, hound him tighllj to the pci'form- 
niice ol liis subsidiary obligations. In the case of bis failure to fulfil 
them, it em|X(wered the Company to take over the nianagemcnt of the State 
into tlieir own hands, in that ease allowing a lakh of pagodas and a^tifth 
<if the net revenue of his State for the Mahan ja's subsistence. *1 The 
^Government of Mysore, was placed in the bauds of an able BraVnin 
jinipister Punnyii wlm worked under Cue .sujxrvision and general counsel of 
' the Bntisli Hcsidcnl/ Purniia was a clever adinimstrator, and by liis tact 


/ 

1) Hook II. Ojo. Ci/.. J1[), 

Art. 1 V of till* ireutj of Mysore, 17tlti, is fairly comprehensive on thi*. point 
(Allchison, Op. Oil.. Vol. IX. p. -.'-.M. Kd.) and resembles the similar pro- 

visions of .'\rt. (i of the Oiiilh Treati of |HO| (already referred to). 

'I) Partition Ireatj of ‘A'litl Jiiiie.Iitia^ J,y utiieh the Company's net share was 
terfitory yu'hliiig ,).:i7,I7(l pagodas, and the Nizam's ,'i.:i7,3:ii( pagoilas (pp. i7- 
H). \he Pesliwa s share: srorth '?.lKl.!tj7 pagodas was further divided between the 
allies, ^inee the fortner deelined to aeeept it, (p. GO). The territory retained for 
the Mnhuraja of Mysore was estimated to yield K!, it, 076 pagodas (pp. G)»-.',)s In 
aildition to this, the Knglish kept the town of Seringapatara (p. 50), -Xltehison, 
Vol. IX, Op. Oil.. (liMKi). t 

♦) Treaty of Hth July, 1790. particularly .Arts, t & 5, (pp. .Vitcluson, 

Op. at.. Vol. iX, (isini). 
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and prudence conducted the affairs with great regularity and discre-f 
t tioii. There was little interference on the i>art of the Resident during 
*the later years of Purniya’s ministry. l “The knowledge of the right o f 
i nterposing had proved sufficient of itself to prevent any frequent or urgent 
necessity for its exercise .”- Purniya’s rule was absolute, and in his anxiety 
to fill the treasury, he frequently injured the true interests of the State 
and the resources of its jieople. The latter suffered from extortion.-' 
While the Government was carried on by this jiowerful minister, 
the education of the minor Prince was sadly neglected. He “was left 
to the enlightened tuition of his mother, grandmother, and other ladies 
of the Harem. ”■* lA-s he grew in years, he became jealous of Purniya's 
sole authoritj- ana. aspired to assume the reins of Gov'ernment which he 
was little fitted to hold."’ Iit^lfU^he took the direction of affairs into 
his own hands. Purnija, unwilling to share his authority with anybody 
else, resigned, and died shortly afterwards. The Maharaja was sixteen 
years of age when he thus began to rule. He found a full treasury 
(Purniya left two crores of Rupees in the State coffers) and a settled Gov- 
ernment.*’ Though possessed of an amiable di.sposition, an excellent 
temper, and a liberal heart, the Maharaja Krishna Raja Odiyar was 
superstitious, credulous, unreliable and in many ways an indifferent ruler. 
He lias very jealous of British interferenc e and extremely teJi^ us gf 
power, wishing to do everything himself. His ambitions in this direction 
were always fed by the counsels of the personal favourites, who 
sumjunded him. 

/In the relations between the Mysore State and the Company's 
G overnment, during the time ot Lord Hastings, notfting of sufficient 
i m portance took place, to alter fundamentally the position as~Befi heel 
W the Treaty But, as in the eas e of Oudh, Mysore is an 
il lustration both of the wav in wliieli the working of treaty provisions 
led to friction, irritation and constant diflicu]tv. and of Hastings' 
views. ',The Mysore story has such a close iKirallel to that of Oudli, 
as to apiiear almost identical with it. At Mysore, we find the 


1) When Purniya was first made prime ininistcr, the Resilient, Colonel Close, 
exercised a close check over him, but later he released that control, (Colc’.s Des- 
patch to Madras Government, 10 Feb., No. 3, Bengal Secret Consultations, IHth 
Mar.. 1H14.) 

2) Mysore and Coory Gazetteer, by I.. Rice, (1877), Vol. I, p. 297. 

'^) Jhid, also Major E. Bell, “The Hyaorr Reeersiou" p. 12. 

i) Jhid. (Bell). 

h) Foie, the Resident, to the Chief Secretary, Fort St. George, 18th Dee. 
1H13, Bengal Secret Consultations, No. I. 21st Jan. 18U. Also from Cole to 
Madras Government, toth Feb., No. 3, Bengal Secret Coasultation.s, 18th Mur. 
18)4. 

6) Rice, Op. CU,., p. 298. Bell, Op, Cit., p. 14. 
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Resident, Cole, who, like Baillie, displays a keen sense of duty and 
in extraordinary zeal in purifying the Maharaja’s Government. He 
jffers his advice, and insists on its acceptance, in almost the same 
tone and manner as Baillie at Lucknow. The Raja receives the 
Resident’s counsel in the same way as the Wazir, with outward 
deference but inward indignation. Cole employs the same modes of 
secret spies for iirocuring information as Baillie at Lucknow. In 
desiring the Raja to introduce all the new Amildars to him before 
they were sent out to their districts, Cole took the same action as 
Baillie took iii Oudh in revenue niatttrs. These methods produced the 
jarnc annovance to the rulers at both places. We find the Raja 
sending his secret agent, Shri Niwas Rao to Madras, vith the same 
object an .“sadat Ali had in McLeod's iisit to Calcutta, to obtain 
emancipation from the Resident's control. Cole jiut up his own 
lioniinee, Baku- Sahib, for the minister's post, just as Baillie 
supiKirted Agha Mir, and both these persons, vho were at first in 
the good Ixioks of their respective soiereigns, later lost their confi- 
dence, presumably because they looked to the Resident for support in 
llieir iHiwer.i In short, in their exuberant zeal for a better adnnnis - 
t rat ion t he firitisli representatives at the two Courts, assume d a 
cfceide d*~toiie in demanding from the Princes concerned a ready 
conipliance with the measu res of reform su ggested by t hemselves. - 
The resemblance continues still further in the policy adopted by 
Hastings in the two cases. 

Whilst giving credit to Cole, as in the ease of Baillie, for his 
integrity and honourable zeal. Hustings directed the Government of 
Madras to instruct the Resident to abstain from that minute and 
irritating interference in the details of the Raja's Government. “While* 
the external defence of the Kiiigdoin of Mysore was entrusted to the 
British Government, and the internal^Jranquillity of the country 
innintained by the presence of the British force, the charge of the 
eiiil administration, both in its general outline, and subordinate 
details, devolved on tlie RajnFi, a general suiierintendenee and control 

i) "Not a day has passed of late in which the R ajiJi has not secretly pressed 
upon Bakir Sahib tlic situation of Prime Minister, but he always declined it, 
repKin^ ‘I shall obey the wishes of the Resident and whatever situation he 
Kivos me 1 \»iU act in it.**' Colo to Madras Government, lUlh Feb. 18H, Ko. 

S(‘erct Consultations. IHth Mar. 1814. And later, he reported to the same 
authority that the lira’s mind was poisoned to the greatest possible extent 
against Bakir. (Letter Hth Lee.. No. 49, Bcii^^ul Seeret Consultations, ^^Oth l>ec. 
1814.) • • 

Cole's Despatehes to the Fort St, George Government, lOth Feb., No. 
Bengal Sec ret Consultations, IHth Mar. 1H14, ^^nd June, No.4o, 4th Au)^, No. 47. 
and Kth Dee-. No. 49, Bengal Seeret Consultations. Dee. 1814. and 17th Jan., 
No. t)H. Bengal Secret Consultations, SOtU May, IHlo. 
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tying ve sted in the British Government, and certain provisions made 
for t he pr‘‘r‘r*‘rv^t.*nn of nuT paramount influence in the State and for 
the ajirety and secur ity of resources from which the subsidy is 
derived.” A distinction was to be drawn between the time of the 
Raja’s n»inority, when the British Government was the guarantee of 
the conduct of the minister, and the time when he himself assumed 
the Government. The interference exercised in the former case, could 
not be justified in the latter. It was noticed with regret that the 
Resident did not appreciate this distinction. The public disapproval 
of the llaja’s proceedings and “the tacit though perhaps unintentional 
encouragement given to the subjects to appeal to the protection and 
the redress of the Resident, accompanied by public reproof and 
advice relative to the affairs of his government, could produce no 
other effect on the mind of a prince, of any independence of spirit, 
than aversion to the advice so conveyed, and dissatisfaction to the 
person from whom it proceeded.” Following the siiint of this policy 
the Resident was also told not to force on the Raja a minislcr of the 
Resident's choice, hut to leave him free to select one for himself. 
I'.ien if Bakir was to be appointed, “the proposition must come from 
the liajali.” And lastly, the suggestion of the Resident, to let 
Itani Rao, the minister in office, continue in name, and to lest the 
real iiower in Bakir's hands, was disaiiproved.' 

The Resident, who did not relish these instructions, followed 
them in a halting spirit.- Affairs continued in this manner, without 
any particular iinproi enicnt either in general administration or in the 
personal relations between the Kaj.i and the Kcsulent. D ie G overn- 
ment of Madr as were disposed to icduce the Raja's cond iti on to tha t 
of Hi e Ninynb of the Kiirna tic.s 'J'his Governiiiciil considered that the 
rendering of deference and attention to a ruler like the Maharaja of 
Mysore, was accomiinnied by the danger of exciting overweening 
notions of self-importance, quite inconsistent with his dependent 
position, winch he must be made to feel as much as possible. 
Hastings did not subscribe to that \icw, but adopted a different 
attitude. He iiarticularly considered the very zealous and cfficimit 
assistance rendered by' the R aja to th e British duri ng the PTiidun 
operations, and desired to apply a liberal policy to Mysore. He also 


1) Despatch from the Bengal Govt, to Madras Govt., Mar.. No. i>. Bengal 

.Secret Consultations, 2oth Mar. IHl*. 

2) -Coie to Chief Secretary Madras, 22iid June, No. 45. tlh Aug.. Nb. 4T, and 
Rth Dee.. No. 19, Bengal Secret Consulta|ioiis, 29th Dee., IHH. , 

3) Cole to Adam. 1st May, 1818, enHomtetto tfcrH letters from Benytt! (accom- 
panying G ovi'rnor-Gcnerarfe letter to Secret Committee, Ilth ISIH, Vol, 

IH. St'cre* letters from JV»cul|. 
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recommended to the Secret Committee that the Mysore Resident 
-should be placed directly under the Supreme Government.^ 


TRAVANCORE AND COCHIN 
other ^ ates in the far so uth. Travancore and Cochd^-u^re 
also in subsidiary alliance with the ConjpftJi J^N A__ subsidiary forc e 
Sd "bgen introduced^ fnto Travancore J_n ^|j [95.|^Tji e Treaty of ISpS .'i 
concliTded in Wel^ey’s time, further increased the strength of the 
forcc'^ and in general imposed on this State almost the smne ccmditions 
as were embodied in the Mysore Treaty of 1799, particularly in 
reserving t o the Com jiany the powers of assumin g the Go verniOfiaL of 
tire cou^v if the subsidy .slumld. not , bp refi:uls,r.b;43a>d.^ 

British cont rol was resent ed bv the State, and in 1809, the 
Dnf^s of Travancore and Cochin combined to offer armed resistance 
to the British!^ A military force was despatched by the Madras 
<iovernineut and the rising was quelled with excessive severity. ^ 
.: ^ra ncure died in Idmi,b£iag 

who became the ruler of the State^ During her time, the BriUsh 
Resident, Colonel 'Munro, discharged the duties of the Diwan.f' The 
Rani died in ISli, and was succeeded by her infant son. "Tier sister 
became Regent during the Raja's minority. The advice of the British 
Resilient continued to guide the administration. Trfivancore bgesme 
th^eafter w«d subjected to British suprenutcj'. 

I' ^fte r lire military action of 1809, a fresh treaty was concluded 
with Cochin. J'lie annual subsidy iiayable by that State To the 
Compiny was raised from one lakh to Rs. !2,7C,O.S7. The protection of 
'the State and the distribution of the subsidiary foree rested entirely 
with tire Company. Both these States were so completely reduced 
in 1809 that no spirit of freedom remained in them to give any 
further political embairassment to the British Power. \ 


f Another importa 


j \i THE GAEKW^ 

ano» State, a foniier 


mem ber of the Mara tha 


Empire, which was brought under subsidiary relations by. Wellesley, 


1) Hastings to tin- Secret Committee, Uth July, 1H18, Bengal Secret Letters, 
Vol. IH. 

i) Treaty of that yjMfc Art. 8, Aitchison, Vol. X, p. 130, (1909). 

3) .\rt. 3, of the 'SySky, Loe. Cil. p. 136. 

H Art. a of thulilbaty, I hid. 

.>) The Diwan fled when beaten, and killed himself. His body was gibbetted at 
Trivandrum. His brother was seised and executed for his cruel conduct Wilson, 

Op. at. pp. 2J6-7. 

6) Col. Miinro's evidence before the Select Committee on 27th March, 1832. 
f Parluunenlary Papert. 1831-32, Vol. XIV, pp. 20 and 22. 

7) .\itcbison. (1909), Op. Vit., Vol. X, pp. 161-+.’ 
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was that of the G aekwar of BarodazlThe reigning Prince, Anaiii^ Rao, 
succeeded to his father's throne ffi 1800, but his half-brother Kanoji 
disputed the succession with him. Ranji Appaji, Anand Uao s 
minister, sought British help, and a Convention was signed on the 
1 ,jth M^rch, 1802.' The Bombay Government sent a force which 
drove out Kanoji and his supporter, Malhnr Rao. The Convention was 
confirmed by a formal Treaty. A secret Article of the former wa^ 
incorixirated in the Treaty to provide for the permanent stationing of 
a British subsidiar 3 ' force consisting of two thousand sepo.vs and one 
company of European artillery to be jaiid for By th"e Gaelew'ar.2 By 
this instrument, the British offered a loan of monc.v to reduce the 
.Arab soldier.v of the Gaekwar. The method of reiiaynient was also 
provided for. As a security the British were authorised to collect the 
revenues of certain districts yielding Rs. 1I,7.'>,00() a year. The 
Comiwiny undertook to protect the Gaekwar against liis enemies. •' 
Along with this engagement, which was ratified by Anand Rao 
personally in u separate document,' Governor l>uncan of Bombay 
made a private engagement with Raoji Ajipaji, the Guekwur’s shrewd 
minister, guaranteeing to him the permanent Diwansliip of Buroda 
State, and promising similar sup|M>rt and protection to his son and 
relatives against the possilile erieroaehment on their rights and 
privileges by the Gaekwar or any body else." This was a step similar 
to the one later taken by Hastings in the ease of Raj liana Zalim 
Singh of Kota. As was natural, it also became a cause of serious 
i-inbarrassmeiit to the Resident at Baroda, when Sita Ram, the 
adopted son of Raoji, claimed the benefit of tlie guarantee given liy 
the Governor of Bombay . Unfortunately, its iulfilinciit became very' 
inconvenient by the change of eircuiiistanees." 

'/'he engagements contracted in Ullif between the Go'ernineiits 
of Bombay and Buroda were all eouboliduted in 180j by aiiotlier 
Tcaatrr'ivtrtFh^Tu rther i iiereased The strength of the sulisidfary fence 
to three thousand Sepoys, one eoiinmny of Euiopean artillery and 
their proportionate equipment: the functions of the force were to lie 
the protection of the Gaekwar's person and country, the ehastisemeni 

1) Aitehison, Op. Oil.. Vol. Vlll. pp. 32-83. 

2) Signed (ith .Tune. Aitc’hison, Vol. VIII. pp. 33-.'i. 

3) Ibid. Articles 4 and 5. 

4) Dated 2t)th July, 1H02, Aitehi.son (1909), Vol. VIII. jjj). 3(i-39. 

.D This was dated 8th June, 1S02. Aitehison, Vnl. Vllf. p. t6. The Governor 
also pave to this minister the valuable villape of lihiitta near Surat in Jagir. foi 
his services to the British Government. (Grant dated fith June, 1H02, Ibid.) 

li) Adopted on the 23rd May, 1803. R. Wallace, Thu Guinjirur (md Jlin Ilelal ion 
will) the Brian Government . (1863) p. 90. 

7) Wallace, Op. Cit.. p. 79, pp. 90-91 and pp. 111-4. 
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of rebels and inciters of disturbances, and the correction of his 
defaulting subjects and dejiendents. Cessions of territory made by 
the former Treaty were confirmed and the Provinces of Chourasi, 
Chikli and Khera were added, along with the Chouth of Surat. The 
Gaekwar was to submit to British arbitration all his disputes with 
otWr Powers, including his unsettled accounts with the Peshwa.i 

I’he internal difficulties of the Gaekwar's Government affor ded to 
theHUritiHr Power” a great ommrtunity of ex tending their ii^uence 
ov^ his ._Countrjv The ground gained in 1802 and later, by the 
establishment of a inililary ascendancy, and by financial transactions, 
was maintained, and the British position became increasingly strong 
during the years preceding Lird Hastings’ arrival. 

.\nand llao was a weak ruler, himself incapable of carrying on 
bis government. He had as his able minister, Uaoji Appaji.- The 
British defeated, pursued and put to flight his energetic rival Kanoji, ’ 
uhilst Malliar Rao was defeated by Withal Hao (Raoji's relative, and 
;i brave general). After Raoji's death, his adopted son liccame tlie 
minister, and later, I'uleh Singh, Anand Kao's brother, was selected 
as the Regent of the State.’’ 

The first British Uesulent, Major Alexander Walker, uas a person 
of uneoniinoii tael and great ability. During his seven years’ stay 
at Rnroda (1802-1809), he rendered invaluable service to the countn. 
Not only did he gam great advantages for the f'om\)soy, but by 
his industry and prudeiK'e he was sueeessful in settling the Gaek- 
war's eountry ns well, .\ltliough he was the real jaiwer behind 
the adinmistratioii, he did uut assinne a tunc of open autliority in 
the country, a teniptation which very few Residents could resist in 
that situation. He iircseived the prestige of the Gaekwar over his 
subjects. Although as lie himself wrote, “Certain causes of a delicate 
iinturo called for and demanded an active interference in, and vigilant 
control over, every i«irt of internal management, without which the 

1) Treaty of -.’Ist .April, 18(W (Aitehisoii (l.K)!)), Vol. VIII, pp. 61-66). As the 
revenues of the territory formerly mssigncd to the Company fell short of the ex- 
peeteil niiiouiil. a further cession was made by a memorandum of 12th July. 1808. 
to the value of Its. 1.76,168 a year. {Lor. {'It., pp. 69-71.) 

2) Riioji died on IHlh July, 18tKl, Ills services to the British Government are 
thus described by Wallace, ■' that he placed in its hands the virtual sovereignty 
of a magiiltieent provinW and those to bis own master. “ that he released him 
from jierlls far too great to have been surmounted by his feeble energies." 
Wallace, Op. Cit., p. wl. 

11) Lor. C$t.. p. Ho. Kniioji w'as of an independent and enterprising nature. His 
great ambition was to free his own eountry from British subjection, to reconquer 
Kathiawar and expel the traitor Raoji Appaji. Wallace, Op. Cit., pp. 92-3. 

4) /.or. ('ll., p. 87. 

6) Lor. at., p. 104. 
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objects of the Honourable Company’s Government could scarcely have 
been obtained, and the Government of the Gaekwar saved from the 
state of anarchy anti confusion with which it was threatened."! 

His great service to the two Governments and a remarkable 
personal achievement consisted in the discontinuance of the practice 
f)f Mulkgiri expeditions; which were annually undertaken by the 
Gaekwar's army into Kathiawar for the purpose of collecting liis 
tribute from the numerous feudatory Chiefs of that region. The 
exactions and oppressions of these predatory incursions were indeed 
ruinous to iieaceful life and industry. Walker invited the Chiefs to fix 
the amount of their tribute to the Gaekwar and agree to remit it 
voluntarily and regularly without the movement of the Mulkgiri force. 
His appeal met with a favourable resjionse, and accordingly, bonds 
were exeeuted between the Gaekwar and over a hundred and twenty 
Chiefs of Kathiawar. 'I'hese were countersigned by Walker in the 

iianie of the British Government.- It was the accomplishment of a 

great olijcct for both the Governments, and for the peace and 
tranquillity of the land.' 

Walker was succeeded in the Re'sident's oflice by his assistant. 
Captain J. Carnac.! 'I'he latter eould not maintain the standard set by 
his able predecessor, and alwajs found reasons to eontiinie the 
supervision of the affairs of the Gaekwar.'> When thi' peeuniary claims 
of the Company over that State had been liquidated," the chief 
justification for that minute interferenee eeiised to exist. But, like 

many other llesidcnts, he also eould not resist Hie temptation of 

reform 1 1 ig~Th e ad im lus t raTTon bj means of the lanver and influence 
(xissessed by the Bntisli Go\ erinueiit. Not only was the external 
policy of TITe Gaekwar controlled by him, but, as Wallace , a later 
Resident at Baroda, declared, “t he e oiistant well-meaning dictation 
III doniestie gffairs under the gui.sp of advice of the Resident, and 
still worse, the cver-pr> iiig intermeddling action of his native agent, 
must have been galling in the extreme to any Chief of spirit, and the 
candid compiler must admit that gradually, almost imperceptibly, the 
habitude of adi iee had induced a tone more lordly, an impatience 
more impatient, and an assumption more aggressive than in the days 
of Governor Duncan and Colonel Walker.”' 

1) His last letter to the Bombay Government, Wallace, Op, fit., p. I/).'). 

'2) Loc. Cil., jip. lO.i-7. and pp. li’H-lSd. 

j) Loc. at., pp. i;;:!-!. 

4-) Lie. at., pp. l,o-H. 

j) Loe. at., p. Ij!). 

li) As Carnao reported on '.’ml Mar. IKt^. Wallace, Op. Oil., p. Is?. 

T) Loc. at., p. ‘> 07 . 
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The negotiations which were opened at Poona for the settlement 
of the mutual claims between the Peshwa and the Gaekwar, which 
ended in the murder, on the l-fth July, 1815, of the Baroda 
envoy, Gangadhar Shastri, have been already recapitulated.* As 
previously noticed, the plot, which culminated in that crime, <iad ac- 
complices at Baroda also.'.* When it was discovered that Sita Ram had 
been engaged in that conspiracy, and that he showed secret hostility to 
the British influence at Baroda,'* the Resident demanded the surrender 
of the ex-minister to the British Government, who proposed to send him 
to Surat. Although the Regent, Fateh Singh, had no hostile intentions 
against the British,* he strongly resisted that demand, expressing his 
readiness to punish Sita Ram if he were found to be connected with 
the murder of the Shastri. The surrender of his subject to another 
Government was, he said, a great humiliation for his State. Whether it 
was this pride, or his fear of the faction which sympathised with Sit;^^ 
Hanij^the Regent assumed a spirited attitude in the matter.’’ How'cver,' 
he was obliged, though not without a great deal of pressure, to surren-| 
der Sita Ram to the Government of Bombay.** 

By the Treaty of* Poona (June 1817) the Peshwa was forced to 




e up all his claims on the Gaekwar in return for a fixed annual nav- 
ment of fo ur lakhs of Rupees, and to farm in perpetuity to the Gaekwa r 
his (t he Peshw a’s) share of the City and District of Ahinadabad for a 
sum of four lakhs and a half a year,''* This led to the conclusion of another 
Trtity between the British and the Gaekwar, by which the strength 
df Uie subsidiary force was further augmented by one battalion of in-j 
fantry and two regiments of cavalry. The farm of the Peshwa 's territories, 
which the Gaekwar had obtained by virtue of the Poona Treaty, was 

I 1) Chapter IV, ante. 

' 2) F.lphinstonc to Adam, 2:!rd Aug., No. 85, with an enclosure (an intercepted 

letter) No. 86, Bengal Secret Consultations, 7th Oct. 1815. 

3) It was further reported that through Sita Ram's intrigues the forees of 
llhar, under Bapu Raghunath were assembling on the frontier of Gujarat. The 
Resident had to take mditary measures against that possible danger. (Carnae to 
Warden, 2!lth Aug., No. 2) Bengal Secret Consultations, 13th Oct., 1815, again, 
21st. Aug., No. 16 and 23rd Aug., No. 17, Bengal Secret Consultations, SOtli Oct. 
1815. 

4.) Carnae to Warden, 9th Sept., No. 23, Bengal Secret Consultations, 20th 
Oct. 1815. 

5) Warden to Adam (enclosing a copy of Carnac's Despatch) 20th Sept., No. 2, 
Bengal Secret Consultations, 3rd Nov. 1815; also Wilson, Op. Cit., 'S’ol. 11, p. 
105 and Prinsep Op. Cit., Vol. I. p. 323. 

6) The Bombay Government also took a decided view in the matter, and insist- 
ed on Sita Ram's removal from Baroda. Warden to Carnae, 18th (Jet.* No. 3, 
(in which the Supreme Government concurred) Adam to Warden, 25th Nov., No. 
4, (Bengal Secret Consultations, 25th Nov. 1815). Also Prinsftp, Op. Cit.. Vol.l, p. 
323, Wilson. 11. p. 105. 

7) Articles 5 and 15 of the Treaty. Aitchison (1909), Vol. VI, pp. 64-70. 
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transferred by him to the Company to meet the increased expense of the 

tfl ihf ‘ih”*' e of A h madaba d (net value Rs. 12,61,969 

a year) and certain other 3is^cts. obtaining in re^rii^ some parganas~ 
i)elonging to the Conipanj^The usual provision of the treaties of 
Hastings’ time was also inser Ko) by which the Gaekwar engage d “in 
case of war, to bring foijward t he whole of his military resources for the 
pmsceution of the w ar. further agreed to maintain a body of SOCK) ' 

horse be placed the command of the officer of the subsidiary 

force. 'The British were to have a controlling voice in matters of, 
paj', ^ciency and muster of this contingent. On the other hand/ 
the Company agreed “ to take into consideration and determine the^ 
pretensions of the Gaekwar Government to benefit by any future partb) 
tion of territory aetjuired in foreign wars.” (Article 8.)) j 

This Treaty, which was concluded on the eve of the war, secured, 
for the Company considerable political, military and territorial gains in 
Western India, and strengthened its infiuence over the Gaekwar's 
Government. The attempt to persuade the Gaekwar to cede his share . 
fjf the Kathiawar tribute to the British, failed because the former at- 
tached a great importance to his suzerainty over that region. But this 
disappointment was considerably compensated for by the cession of the 
rich city of Ahmadabad which, by its central position, historical 
association and commercial importance, was a valued and coveted 
acejuisition for the Company. - 

Fateh Singh, the real head of the Gaekwar Government, died in 
1818. His younger brother, Siyaji Uno, was recognised as Regent in 
Fateh Singh's place. In the following >ear, on the 2nd October, the 
nominal ruler, Anajld Rao, also died, after an inefficient rule extending 
over a period of nineteen years. SijVji Rao then became the full ruler, 
both in title and reality.)* The young Prince was of a difl’erent mettle 
from his feeble brother, whom he succeeded, and, although he was in- 
experienced, possessed ambition, talent and energy of character.' 

During the war the Baroda subsidiary force was accompanied by 
tlie Gaekwar’s contingent and both rendered very useful service in 
the operations in Malwa in 1817-1818. The Gaekwar's heavy debts 


1) The Treaty was signed on Hth November 1817, and ratified by the Governor- 
General on PSth March IHIH Aitebison, (1909). Vol. VIII, p. To. 

2) Hastings to the Governor of Bombay, 26th September, No. IH. Warden to 
.^dam. ,10th September. No. 19, and Carnac to Warden, 26th August. No. 20. 
Bengal Sei'ret Consultations, 17th Oetober 1817. 

8) Wallace, Op. Cil.. pp. 226-7 and 235. 

■t) Islphinslone's minute of IHlh April, 1820. Wallace, Op. (Jit., p. 278. and 
also pp. 
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(amounting to over a crore of rupees in 1820 1) were in part due to the 
amounts that were borrowed for the upkeep of that expeditionary force. 2 
Siyaji Rao, relying on the provision made in Article Eight of the Treaty 
of 1817i claimed a share of the conquered territory. Although his help 
was warmly recognised, his claim was not admitted.-' • 

— The relations between the Company and the Gaekwar were defined 
in 1820, when Elphinstonc (lersonally repaired to Baroda for that 
purpose. 

^ ~ The British Government decided to withdraw from the minute 
^control exercised by the Resident and his agent in the details of civil 
administration during Anand Rao’s time, p'he conditions for that 
withdrawal were that the Gaekwar would obserifethe agreements made by 
him with thcbankers, thetributaries,andthenlinistersabouttheirsalaries, 
.since all these three eases had been settled under British guarantees. 

. The British would control exclusively all foreign intercourse, but in 
5 internal matters, the Resident would occasionally offer adviceT^and ac- 
j-i^quainTllliMsiell' Wilh Ilie yearly budget and accounts of the State. Siyaji 
Rao was particulary anxious that all representations be made to him in 
private, and that all acts of Government should emanate directly from 
himself. He complained against the fraud and rapacity of Dhakji 
f Dadaji, and he was determined not to have that person a*s his minister.' 
'Siyaji Rao desired to have Sita Ram back in that situation. Elphinstonc 
V-ftmuld not permit Sita Ram’s return under any circumstances, but left 
'^ftm free to choose his own minister, though he was to consult the 


^British Government before a 7 )iK>intiiig him. The principles of the agree- 
ment were, at the particular request of Siyaji Rao, given to him in 
writing by Elphinstonc, and a proclamation was issued, announcing the 
restoration of the Gaekwar's authority in his internal administration. 5 
Before leaving Baroda, Eliihinstone settled another matter of iires- 
sing importance. That jiart of Kathiawar, which had formerly been 
an integral part of the Gaekwar's dominions, had for many a year 
groaiie ,7 under oppression and misery. The peoiile had suffered, not 


1) Appendix to Elpliinstonc's minute of 18th April. Wallace, Op. Oil., pp. 
288-9. 

2) Resident Baroda (to Chief Secretary Bombay. 21th June, 1819) calculated 
that amount at Rs. ;i9.63,9(i5. Wallace Op. CU.. p. 232. 

3) Wallace, Op. Cit,, pp. 229-30. 

1) Dhakji was drawn from Bombay, and forced on Fateh Singh by Carnae, 
who compelled him to send away his own favourite, Manik Das. (Wallace, 
Op. Oil, pp. 208 and 209-11.) Siyaji complained to Elphinstone that Dhakji 
misused his influence over Carnae to his own selfish ends. Loo. Cit. 

5) Eliihinstonc. on his return to Bombay, recorded the whole transaction in a 
Minute, 18th Apr. 1820. Wallace, Op Cit.. pp. 251-78, proclamation issued 7th 
Apr. 1820, Wallace Op. CU,, pp. 308-9. The instructions embodying the principles 
of the agreement sent to Resident Williams per Warden, 3rd May, 1820. Wallace, 
Op. Cit., pp. 309-15. And written paper given by Elphinstone to Siyaji Rao 3rd 
Apr. 1820, Aitchison, (1909) Op. Cit., Vol. VIII, p. 80.) 
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only from famine and pla^fue, but from the extortion of the Gaekwar’s 
agents many of whom were introduced by his commander Withal Bao 
Diwanji as the managers of the various chiefships.i The force kept in 
that region by the Gaekwar disturbed the peace on the British frontier 
for a hundred miles. Moreover, Walker’s arrangement in Kathiawar, and 
later on in Mahi Kantha, were made for ten j'ears only. 

Elphinstone proposed to Siyaji Rao that the British should collect 
his tribute in Kathiawar and Mahi Kantha, and that he should 
engage to have no concern whatever with the tributaries unless the 
British called for his aid. The Gaekwar naturally did not like the 
suggestion, fearing that the British would eventually absorb his 
authority over his own tributaries. However, the proposal was agreed to, 
and a memorandum was drawn up and executed by Siyaji Rao, engag- 
ing not to send any troops, nor to make any direct demands on the 
Zamindars of Kathiawa^. and Mahi Kantha. The British Government 
undertook to collect the tribute on hU account..^ ~ 

A'lnhcse arrangements were approved in their entirety by Hastings,'* 
and Elphinstone was satisfied with their working. He found that 
Siyaji Rao's conduct was more satisfactory than he had expected it 
would be."* /'^ 

( ^ THE NIZAM OF HYDERABAD 
thev oldest, and by the fiosition and ex tent of its territories, 
important of the Compa ny’s allies, was the State of Hyderabad. 
It was also one of the earliest of the Indian Powers with which 
the British had contracted treaty relations^ These relations were, 
in all essent ials, similar to t hose of the ofher subsidiary StatesT^The 
British GOTernment furnished a subsidiary force* anJ “underfook fo 
defend the State aga inst all enemies. The Nizam had no dealings 
with any other Power, except with the consent of the British, and 
engaged to submit all his external disputes to their arbitration, and 
to accept their award. He was also pledged to furnish, in time of war, a 
contingent of 6,000 infantry and 9,000 horse to serve with the 
subsidiary force in the field.** These were the general features of the 


fonejtfj 
trreniost ir 


1) Wilson, Op. at., Vol. II, p. 471 and Elphinstone's Minute (Wallace, Op. Oil.. 
pp. 273-4). 

2) Elphinstone's Minute (Wallace, pp. 275-6) the Memorandum, Wallace, pp. 
306-7. 

3) Metcalfe to Warden, 17th June, 1820 (Wallace, Op. Oil., p. 317). 

4) His Minute, 16th Apr. 1821 (Wallace, Op. at., pp. 319-324). 

5) Its strength was increased in 1800 by two battalions of infantry and one 
regiment of cavalry, making the total 8 battalions of infantry of 1,000 Sepo> , 
each, 'and two regiments of cavalry of 600 horse each. For tlie upkeep of the 
additional force, the Nizam ceded to the Company all the territory which had fallen 
to his share by the two partition treaties with Mysore, in 1792 and 1799. (Arts. 
3 and 5 of the Treaty with the Nizam, 1800, Aitchison, (1909) Vol. IX, pp. 68-69.) 

6) Treaty of 12th Oct. 1800, Loc. Oit., pp, 68-72. 
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subsidiary alliance which applied to all States of that class. However, 
speaking very roughly the position of Hyderabad resembled that of 


B.arn da jn ore than that of Oudh or Mysore. The case of Hyderabad 
differed from the two latter in-as-much as the Company was precluded, 
by the terms of the Treaty, from interfering in the domestic <toncerns 


c 


of the Nizam. i 


The relgiTlng sovereign, Sikaiidar Jah, had succeeded to the Masnad 
in 180!1. He possessed neither the ability nor the character to make 
an efficient ruler.- The British maintained their influence on his Govern- 


ment by insisting on the appointment of a minisler of their choice.-’ On 
this principle, Mir Alam, who was always loyal to the British alliance, 
wa.s made Premier in 1804, to the exclusion of Raja Mahipat Itam, 
whom the Nizam favoured."' On the death of Mir Alam, in December 
1808, the same controversy was renewed between the British Govern- 
ment and t he Niza t)k Minfo Tirigh,»d to -ip polnt ‘ShamsulU mra, but thje 
NTzam lavourecl MuHfr-ul-Miji|^_After protracted negotiations, an arrange- 
ment was arrived at in June 1809, by which the latter became the 
ostensible minister, whilst it was understood that the administration 
would be carried on by Chandulal, the deputy (Peshkar) of Mir Alam, 
who was attached to, and trusted by, the British.’ 

On the appointment of Henry Russell to the Residency in 1810, 
Munir-ul-Mulk attempted in vain to obtain power for himself, little 
realising that the change in the personnel of the Residency did not mean 
any change in British policy. He had nothing to do wdlh public ad- 
ministration, which was left entirely in the hands of Chandulal. The 
Nizam also retired from the administration in disgust, leading a life 
of gloomy retirement and sullen discontent, as later recorded by 
Metcalfe." 


1) Art. IS of the Treaty, hoc. Cit., pp. 71-79. 

9) Russell to Hastings 94th Nov., 1819, No. 13, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
99nd Jan. 1890. 

3) Barlow's Minute of 9iid Oct. 1800 (Wilson, Bk. I, p. 31). 

4) Sydenham to Edraonstone, 8th Sept., 1800. (Kaye's Life of iMetcai/e (]8o4). 
Vol. 11, p. 5.). 

5) Sydenham’s private letters to Edmonstone (Kaye's Metcalfe, Op. Cit. Vol. 
II. p. 7), Metcalfe's Minute of 13th May, 1899 (Kave's Selections from the Papers 
of Lord Metcalfe, p. 

6) Kaye's Metcalfe Papers, pp. 292-3, Kaye's Life of Metcalfe, Op. Cit., Vol. 
II. pp. H-9. The British protected Chandulal “against the jealousy of the Nizam 
and the intrigues of Mooncer-ool-Moolk.” Russell to Hastings, 94th Nov. 1819, 
No. 13, Bengal Secret Consultations, 22nd Jan. 1890, The Nizam’s indifperei^^ to 
public affairs can be judged from the fact that wlicn in 1815 the Resideht con- 
veyed to him the new’S of the Bhopal negotiations, he took no interest, one way 
or the other. He merely cnqidred whether Bhopal was on the North or on the 
South side of the Narbada. (Russell to Moira. 22nd Jan., No. 93, Bengal Secret 
Consultations, 9.1th Feb. 1815.) 
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It is indeed curious to see that the character of the minister who, 
with British support, ruled the State of Hyderabad like a despot for 
nearly thirty-five years, should have made quite a different impression 
on two such able and distinguished Englishmen as Russell and 
Metcalft. 

In the former’s opinion. Raja Chandulal was ‘‘mild, intelligent, 
thoughtful, unaffected, humble incredibly hard-working,’’ ex- 

perienced in every mode of business. “Naturally humane and bene- 
volent,” and “with our support he is qualified to make a better minister 
than any other that could be chosen.’’ Lack of political courage and 
firmness was his “great and perhaps his only defect.”! Metcalfe, on the 
other hand, thought the Raja to be insincere, intriguing, vicious, un- 
reliable, having “the plausibility ascribed to Safe n, " addicted to the 
vices of bribery and corruption, faithless and unscrupulous to his 
master, oppressive and extortionate to the people, and subservient 
to the Residency staff.:! 

After allowing for the exaggeration resulting from strong opinions, 
the two estimates will be found more complementary than contradictory 
to each other. Russell’s own remark, “ his virtues belong to his private 
and his faults to his public character ” goes some way to explain Metcalfe’s 
later tirade against this man around whom the affairs of Hyderabad 
centred for so many years.* 

In any case, there appears to be no doubt that the Raja was a 
very able and experienced administrator, who enjoyed the support of 
the British Power against all his enemies, even against the Niaam 
himself. It would only be natural that such a man should give his first 
attention to maintaining himself secure in power and counteracting 
the jealous intrigues of his opponents. Consequently public affairs could 
not be attended to with that disinterested thoroughness which the 
wretched state of the country badly required.' The poor people suffered 
the evils of mal-administration in the form of insecurity, extortion and 
tyranny.* Whenever the Resident exerted his influence to remedy these 


1) Russell’s estimate of Chaiululal’s cliaracter quoted by Syed Hoossain 
Bilgram' and Willniott ; Historical and Descriptive Sketch of If. II. the Nizatn's 
Dominions. (1883), Vol. I, pp. 136-8, and also Russell to Hastings 2fth Nov. IHl'J, 
No. 13, Bengal Secret Consultations, ?3nd Jan. 1820. 

2) Kaye’s Metcalfe Papers, Op. Git., pp. 98, H.i, 22.5. 

3) In Metcalfe’s words, written in 1839, "the subsequent history of the 
Niaiam’s country and our further interference therein, turns entirely on the 
character of this minister, Chandoolall." Kaye’s Metcalfe Papers. Op. Git., p. 
224.r 

■t) Slitherland: Sketches of the ftelations Suhsisting Jietween the British Gorern- 
ineiit in India and the Different Native States, pp. 

5) Russell to Hastings, 2'lth November. 1819, No. 13, Bengal Secret Consulta- 
tions. 22nd January 1820. Metcalfe to Swinton. .'list August 1822, paras. 9, 1 1 
and 15, No. 1, Bengal Secret Consultations, 20th December 1822. 
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evils, Chaiidulal, who was only too anxious to keep the British envoy 
pleased, showed his readiness to co-operate in the measures proposed 
by the Resident.' 

Before mentioning these attempts at the reform of the Nizam’s 
administration, notice must be taken of an incident which, though an 
■unconnected and internal event, was yet serious enough to induce the 
Resident to take a decided attitude. Incidentally, it serves to reveal the 
state of the country at the time. 

The Nizam had three illegitimate sons, Nazir-ud-dowla, Shams- 
ud-dowla and Mubariz-ud-dowla. The two latter had for some time 
been behaving in a most violent manner. They were supported and en- 
couraged in their high-handed deeds by their cousin Imtiaz-ud-dowla. 
These yo ung Princes (aged betwee n twenty and thirty) resorted to acts 
of open defiance of the constituted Governme nt, as thoug h compensa- 
ting -with a vengeance for the utter disregard of their father towards 
his administration. They set up a sort of tribunal, tried cases, inflicted 
sentences, and executed money demands. Life and property were not safe 
from the rapacity of the Princes, (^igh and low alike suffered insults 
and injuries at their liands^ Matters were steadily becoming intolerable. 
At one time, a servant of the Residency was arrested by the orders of 
the Princes. This brought matters to a head. Measures had been taken 
in 1814, a year before this incident, to restrain the violent activities 
of the young Princes, but they had proved unavailing. The Resident 
complained of the indignity which he had received, whereupon the 
Nizam authorised the Resident and Chandulal to adopt severe measures. 
Captain Hare was ordered to proceed w'ith a force and mount guard 
over the Princes’ Place. On the 20th August, 1815, Hare marched out 
with seven hundred men, and after reconnoitring the position, moved 
with three hundred of them to the house itself. While he was about 
half a mile from the Princes’ palace, firing was opened on the force by 
men concealed in the upper stories of the houses on either side of the 
street. The captain advanced, blew open the gates of the house, and 
attempted to set fire to it, but he was repulsed by the Princes’ men 
and forced to retire. ’The Resident dispatched Major Macdowell, at the 
head of all the available forces (which then consisted only of .SI 6 
Europeans and 412 Sepoys), with some cannon.- 

There was a great commotion in the town. Insecurity and fear 
of insurrection prevailed. Both the nobles and the common people, even 

1) Swinton to Metcalfe. 25th October, No. 4, Bengal Secret Consultations, 

20th December 1822, para. 8. « 

2) Russell to Hastings (then Moira), 23rd August, No. 124. To Adam. 21st 
August, No. 116, Bengal Secret Consultations, 20th September 1815. 
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the Nizam liimself, felt alarmed. There was a vague fear in the jwpular 
mind that the English would destory the town. On the other hand, 
the Resident realised the weakness of his situation, since at that time 
he had at his disposal only an insignificant number of troops as com- 
jiared \fith the armed jxipulation of the discontented Pathans (alxiut 
10,000, in the two villages very near the city walls, and -within three 
miles of the Residency). Russell thought it too hazardous to letMacdowell's 
force remain in the city, and withdrew it.i At the same time, he 
requested the commanding officer at Bellary to send five companies of 
Europeans and one battalion of sepoys to his support, and asked 
Doveton to proceed from Akola to Hyderabad with the whole of the 
subsidiary force, or at least the horse artillery of the 25th. Dragoons, five 
comijanies of Europeans and three battalions of sepoys. 2 These two or 
th ree days were a time of suspense and acute anxiety. At this very 
time, news came from Poona of the Peshwa’s uncertain attitude in the 
surrender of his favourite Trimbakji. This further strengthened the 
Resident’s resolve to settle the trouble quickly, before it had any time- 
to spread. 

During this period of disturbance, Chandulal shut himself up 
in his own house, too nervous to move out. The Nizam, fearing that 
the British might avenge Captain Hare's defeat, eBected the removal 
of his two sons Shams-ud-dowla and Mubariz-ud-dowla, and also their 
cougitf, Imtiaz--ud-dowla, to his palace on the 23rd August. 

^^^I'he Resident called u|K)ii the Nizam and his ministers to 
confine the Princes in the fortress of Golkunda, and demanded that 
their violent adherents should be punished, adding that he had sent 
for reinforcements from Bellary and Akola. Although he. showed a 
readiness to comply with these demands of the Resident, the Nizam 
argued that it was not necessary to intern the Princes. Besides his 
own feelings as a father, he was being pressed by the ladies of the 
family, his wife and mother, not to be twi severe on the youthful 
Princes. By the 28th August, the talk of sending them away to 
Golkunda had died out. Therefore, Russell wrote a strong note to 
Chandulal, sending him the draft of a letter which he was required to 
address to the Nizam. This produced the desired efiFect on the latter. 
The Princes were removed to Golkunda and lodged there under a 
strong guard on the SOtli August. The Begums raised a great cry over 
this treatment of the Princes, and went with them to the place of 
confiuqment. But the Nizam remained unmoved liy their threats- 


1) Russell to Hastings, 23rd August, Lor. Cit. 

2) Russell to Officer in Command, at Bellary. 21st Aug., No. 118, to Dovclon, 
No. 119, Bengal Secret Consultations, 20th September, 181 j. 
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The city was quiet, and good order prevailed.! The lawless adherents 
of the Princes were punished with varj'ing terms of imprisonment. 2 
In a study of the relations of the British and Hyderabad | 
Governments, the reorganisation and reform of the Nizam's contingents j 
forms indeed an integral part. A brief reference to this subject ber^l 
IS proper for the additional reason of its connection with the financial 
affairs of the Nizam’s Government, which later became the cause of an 
acute coji^troversy. 

in the British had succeeded in ousting the French 

-efla^lions in the Nizam’s service, trained by Raymond, and later 
commanded liy Perron. In 1800, after the Mysore war, in which the 
sent a contingent to aid the English, Colonel Kirkpatrick, the 
^_*I)le English Resident at Hyderabad, concluded the treaty by which 
, thf Nizam was bound to furnish a contingent of 0,000 foot and 9,000 
irse. This force co-operated with the British against the Marathas 
1803. The Nizam’s forces, cavalry (of two kinds, Sarkari and 
'jngirdari) and infantry, were in a very defective condition. Excepting 
the troops of Salabat Khan, the Nizam’s army was “incomplete in 
numbers, loose in discipline, b.idly armed and irregularly paid. ”3 
’ Although the employment of British officers in all arms of the 
i State forces began quite early, the contingent was not properly organ- 
ised until 1813, when the “Russell Brigade” (named after the Resi- 
dent) consisting of two battalions was taken under his supervision in 
the matter of pay and di.scipline. In 1814, Lieutenant Hare was ap- 
pointed to its command. All through the years 1814-1817 the Brigade 
received particular attention from Russell, and consequently rose to a 
high pitch of efficiency. In 1815 it was used against the Princes, and 
■\ii 1817-18 it rendered valiant services on the British side against 
Holkar’s army at Mahidpur, and in the operations against the 
IJiqdaris.'* 

^n the same way the plan of reforminv tlie cavatr y 

vas undertaken. This was a task full of difficulties. The Nizam him- 
self was silently obstructive, the interested nobles naturally hostile, 
and even the minister's opposition was feared. But the scheme was 
carried out and Captain Davis was appointed commander on the strong 


1) Russell to Ilastiiig.s, 5th Sept., No. IKl, llengiil Secret Consult.ations, 27th 
Sept. 31st Aug., No. .55, Bengal Secret Consultations. 7th Oct., to Adam 30tli 
Aug., No. 127. Bengal Secret Consultations, 20th Sept., 1815. 

2) Chandulal to Russell, 1st Sept., No. 3t. Bengal Secret Consultations, 27th 
Sept., Russell to Hastings. IJOthNov., 1815, No. 11, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
nth Jamiiiry 1816. 

3) IhK Calcutta Itevieic, Vol. XI. 1819, an article on the'Nizam’s contingent, 
p. 156. 

4) Luc. at.. DO. 156. 159 770-.?- 
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recommendation of the Resident. This reformed cavalry under Davis 
was 4,000 strong, and was stationed in different iwrts of Berar. After 
its reorganisation in 1817, it became another very efficient section of 
the contingent.! 

The Jlussell Brigade, as already noticed, consisted of only Ivm> 
out of the six battalions of the infantry. The other four in Berar had 
not been so thoroughly' organised as the two favoured ones at the cap- 
ital. In January 1819, the whole force was reorganised. Two field 
officers from the Company’s aimy, Majoi's Pitman and Doveton (the 
latter in supercession of Major Hare of the Russell Brigade) were in 
command of the two sections of the contingent on either side of the 
Godavari. 2 In order to ensure regular jiayment to the troops, the mi- 
nister came to an arrangement with the firm of Messrs. William 
Palmer & Company, by which the latter furnished two lakhs of Rupees 
a month, required for the payment of the regular battalions and the 
reformed horse at Aurangabad. For that purpose, the firm was assigned 
the revenue of certain districts amounting to thirty lakhs of Rupees a 
year to meet the principal, interest, and contingent charges.''' 

The FJlichpur Brigade, which was Salabat Khan's contingent, 
was also brought under British control, with the appointment by tlie 
Governor-General of Major James Grant, of the Madras Army, as its 
commander. Both Grant, and still more, his successor in office, Captain 
Seyer, carried the reform of that force into complete effect.! 

This reform of the Nizam's contingent was brought about at 
the Resident's initiative, and in course of time, the reformed forces \ 
came, for all practical purposes, under the control of fhe British | 
ResiJeut. As Hastings wrote in one oFJifs Minutes:^" It is perfectly 
t rue th at the se troops are , in fact, i iiore ours than nTose~or tlie 
sovereign by whom th ey are maintained . 

Tlic efficiency of the contingent was greatly raised, but this 
was brought about at an enonnous expense. The annual expenditure 
on the contingent about the year 18'2() amounted to thirty-six lakhs. 
This figure excluded Salabat Khan's Brigade, vhich was maintained 
by a separate Jagir valued at fourteen lakhs of Ruiiees.*' The emolu- 
ments and conditions were so attractive that “ employment in the 

1) Loc. Cif., pp. 

2) Lor. at., pp. 17t-5. 

3) Hyderabad Papers, printed by' the order of the Court of Directors, Jlome 

Misr., Vol. 517, p. 9. 

» ,1 

t) Catr.uila Hei'irw, Op. Cit., p. 176. 

5) loth Nov. 1819. Ifyderabad Papers, Op. Cit., p. 31. 

6) The Calcutta lleciew. Op. Cit., p. 1H3. Metcalfe's cstiriiate was above forty 
lakhs. (Kaye's Metcalfe Papers, Op. Cit., p. 224-). 
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Nizam’s service was generally coveted by the officers both of the King’s 
and the Company’s army. ”i When one appointment followed another, 
it became a proverbial expression, according to the able writer in the 
Qutta Review, to say: “Poor Nizzy! Nizzy pays for all. ”2 

While these improvements were being effected in thCt regular 
ts of the Nizam, his Government was steadily becoming oppressive 
an3 ilemoralised! The cost of the contingent alone was a heavy 
demand on the public treasury. “Extraordinary expenses, th erefore, 
must be met by extraordinary exactions,"’ wrote Russell. 2 In order to 
meet the demands of the Government the revenue collectors extracted 

from the cultivators more than they could afford to pay. Whilst the 

country was becoming reduc e d to a wretched state, the Nizam, 
himself, wa s every day i«wtiffci-cnt tr. it>j iiff nii-..- He took 

uo interest, either in the disturbances that went on in the Peshwa's 

country in the spring of 1817, or in the wars and treaties that 
\ followed them. This ind ifference was due mo re to the wea kness 

helplessness of his po sition„ thao — to — fidelity — towards _J 

Chandulal was kept fully informed by the Resident, of all the even^ 
and he returned fjiat confidence with an unfailing devotion to tl 
Rritish cause. He fully realised that if the Murntha influence prevailed 
on the Nizam, the first consetiuencc would be his own dismissal as a 
traitor. But the Nizam, he said, was too fickle and timid for any 
decisive action. As the head of the executive Government, the 
minister iirovided a force of men (7,4‘2."> infantry and 0,000 

cavalry) to fight for the British Government, i This act of loyalty 
further strengthened British support of Chandulal. 

After the close of the warj^_8iisa£jj drew the Governor-General's 
attention to the oppressive administration of Hyderabad, and recom- 
mended sneedv acti on. The disorders and weakness of that Goveflt- 
nient were, in a great measure, due to the [xilitical alliance of a 
subsidiary nature. They had now reached such a stage, that Russell 
considered, that the remedy could be applied only by the British 
Government. The Y’lan of reform must be “ general and comprehensive.” 
In the existing circumstances, he*" favoured increased interference in 

1) Kaye'.s Life of Metcalfe, Vol. 11, pp. 15-16. 

?) Vo). XI. p. 175. He writes “Major Doveton’s appointment was thought 
superfluous; as it cost the Nizam’s Government some sixty thousand rupees a 
year, it might have been dispensed with.” IHd, He gives the amount of the 
t.sble allowances drawn by officers, p. 183, hoe. Oil. 

3) Russell to Hastings. 94.th Nov. 1819, No. I'J, Bengal Secret Consultations. 

■ 29nd Jail. 1820. Tlic ruinous condition of the country described by Hastings {in 
his letter to Rinssell of 26th Oct., 1819, Hyderahad Papert, p. 88), 

1) Russell to Hastings, lull June, No, 5, Bengal Sec»et Consultations, .5lti 
July. 1817, and 8th Deo. 1817, No. 71, Bengal Secret Consultations, 30th Jan. 
1818 . 
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order to support the executi ve authority of the mini ster, Chandul al. 
Although ” nothing short of a close, v igilant and decided control over 
"THe internal administration ” would be desirable, yet it was to “ be 
— fcxeiulsed through the medium of advice and intiue n ce, and riot^Hv 
dtTCcT'e^ertion of authority. ” He thus summed up the desired policy; 

“ r would rather "enlarge the sphere than increase the degree of 
interference.” 

The reforms would consist in the retrenchment of public 
expenditure, chiefly by the reduction of useless and unnecessary troops, 
in the selection (through the Resident's recommendation) as Talukdars, 
of men of reputation and integrity, and in the appointment to the 
districts of collectors instead of farmers (system of Inami rather 
than Ijara.). The Nizam’s opposition was to be avoided by the pleasin g 
offer to release his sons, wh o se K.. » s a . o-re at 

disgrace. ’ 

~Tfiese ^uggesUon^were entirely approved. Russell was authorised 
to “interpose your advice and influence for those purposes.’’ 
The instructions said: — “A salutary control over the internal j 
administration of the country, accurate accounts of all establishments, / 
receipts and expenditure, the correction of abuses, a proper 
distribution of justice, the reduction of expense, the amelioration of 
the revenue system, including the customs and duties levied on 
commerce, the improvement of resources, the extinction of debt, the 
efficiency of troops retained, and the discharge of such as are useless, 
.ire objects to which your attention will naturally be directed. ” 
Chandulal, as the fittest instrument for carrying out these reforms, 
was to be assured of the protection and support of the British') 
Government. And the release of the Princes from Golkunda was/ 
sanctioned. 2 

The reforms met with much opposition from intcr^j fited polilcsv. 
But the Niz,am was appeased by''Brlilsb coiiseht to release his sons. 2 
On the 1 st September, Russell reported his great satisfaction at the 
improvement effected in the administration, and commended the 
co-operation of the minister in establishing a purer system of rule. 
The districts had, in almost all cases, been given in Inami instead of 
Ijara, hereditary police officials were restored, the Nazarana charged 


1) These proposals were embodied in Russell's Despatch to Hastings, 2Uh 
Nov. 1819, No. 13, Bengal Secret Consultations, 22nd Jan. 1820. 

2) Metcalfe to Russell. 22nd Jan. 1820, No. It, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
of date. 

3) Russell to Hastings, 30th April, No. 1, Bengal Secret Consultations, 30th. 
September 1820. 
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^^)in the Talukdars on their apix>intment abolished, and the adminis- 
^atiou of justice attended to by the appointment of a tribunal of a 
Hindu Pandit and a Musalman Kazi. Russell himself exercised a 
personal supervision on the administration by receiving petitions. 
In the course of eight months, he had sent 1042 such petitions 
to^e minister. 1 

/These glowing accounts, which brought forth the “highest 
Approbation’' of Hastings- must have aroused in the mind of Metcalfe, 
-+hrTrTolltlcal Secretary at Calcutta, the hopes of having a time of 
ease and leisure at Hyderabad, whither he proceeded at the end of 
1820, to succeed Ilusjicll.’* His stay at the Nizam's Court, however, 
proved to be a time of considerable grief, bitterness, and strejpuous 
anxlefyi ihcludni^ a" "reinpofary estrangement from his chief, the 
Governor-General. The unhappy discussions which generated those 
feelings centred round the firm of Messrs. William Palmer and 
Company, to which a short reference is now necessary. 

William Palmer, son of General I’almer by his Muslim wife, 
was in the military service of the Nizam. About 1810 or 1811, he 
retired from that otflfce, and opened a banking and commercial firm at 
Hyderabad. In 1814, the partnership was reconstituted, with the 
following members; Hastings, Palmer, Bankati Das, a Hindu millionaire, 
Samuel Russell and William Currie. The last named was the Residency 
surgeon at Hyderabad. The firm carried on business with the 
countenance of the British Resident, in fact, its offices w'ere in one of 
the Residency bungalows. A number of European servants of the Companj 
invested money with the firm, wliieti paid them 12 per cent interest, 
while the firm itself transacted business with the Nizam's Government 
and his nobles, charging 24 and 25 per cent, jier annum. t ^ 

As the( firm's dealings with the Hyderabad State were growing, 'll 
it began tcT be feared tliat their activity might be declared illegal, . 
since the partnership included British subjects/' Therefore, on appli- 


I) Russell to HiiNtingb, 1st Sept., No. H, Bengal Secret Consultations, yoth 
September 

‘J) Metcalfe to Russell, Sept., No. 10, Bengal Secret Consultations, 30tli 
September 18*30. 

:i) Kaye's Jjife of Mtfral/c, Yol. 11, pp. 30-31. He was pressed by Russell to 
accept tlie Hyderabad Residency on those very hopes, (His letters to Metcalfe 
in April and I\ia} 1830, Lor. Cif., Vol. 1, pp, i■93-^)<i.) 

J) William Palmer's Memorial to Lord Amherst, 12th May, 1824, Hoiiie misr., 
Vol. 7oH, pp. 1-2. Adam to Russell, 22nd Apr. 1814, instructing tlie Resident to 
alFord all facilities to Llie firm. Loc. Cif., MS, pp. 35-G, and Briggs The Nizam 
(18(11), Vol. II, pp. 

5) According to Act 37, George Ml, Cap, 143, Section 28, of 1797 by which 
British subjects ^\erc prohibited under pain of penalty fr^m having any kind of 
dealings Mith the Indian Princes or States. (Section reproduced in Hyderabad 
Papers^ Op. C\t., p. 8.) 
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cation to the Bengal Government, William Palmer and Company ob- 
tained, in 1816, under the dispensing powers of the law, a licence to 
carry on their banking transactions with the Nizam’s Government.! 

The position of the Palmer Company, which was locally regarded 
as being more or less identified with the British Government, was 
thus completely strengthened. This impression was further confirmed 
by the addition to the partnership, in 1815, of Sir William Rumbold. 
He had gone out to India in the Governor-General’s suite to make his 
fortune, and had married Hastings' ward, whom the latter treated as 
his own daughter.- 

The powerful influence which the firm began to exercise in 
Hyderabad was further increased by an agreement (already referred to 
in passing) by which, at the suggestion of the Resident, and with the 
concurrence of the ministers, they established their branch at 
Aurungabad in 1819, to disburse the |>ay of the regular forces. 3 For 
this service, they received interest at the rate of 25 per cent from the 
Government, by the assignment of the revenues of certain districts in 
Berar. Tliis arrangement was sanctioned by the Governor-General in 
Council. 

In 1820, the Minister and the firm negotiated another loan of 
sixty lakhs of Rupees. Chandulal represented that with that sum he 
would be able to iray off certain old debts, and also make taccavi ad- 
rances to cultivators for improving their agricultural holdings. I'he Raja 
also announced that he would make reduction of unnecessary establish- 
ment, to the extent of twenty-five lakhs of Rupees annually. •'> The Palmer 
Company wished to have the transaction guaranteed by the British 
Government. Russell regarded Cliandulal’s proposal as sound and gen- 
uine, and recommended it for sanction. •’ The details of the transaction 
were withheld from the British Government. It was arranged to i)ay 
the firm a bonus of eight lakhs of Uujiees,'^ and the rate of interest was 


1) The Instrument of Licence issued on SSrdJuly. Hyderabad drapers. Op. Cit., 
Vol. 517, pp. 5-6. 

2) The Instrument of Licence issued on 23rd July. Hyderabad Papers, Op. Cit. 
Vol. 517, pp. 5-6- Russell's letter to the Court of Directors, 21st Sept. 182J'. 
Home Misc. Vol. 758, MS., pp. 85 and 113, Hastings’ Minute, 17th June 1820, 
Hyderabad Papers, p. 4-1 and Metcalfe’s Minute, of 11th Dec. 1828, (Kaye’s Life 
of Metcalfe, Vol. II. pp. 45-6). 

3) Palmer’s Memorial, Vol, 758, Op. Cit., p. '.!. 

4) Political letter from ( Hyderabad Papers, Vol. 517, pp. 9-10). One 

member, Stuart, dissented, and recommended further enquiry before sanctioning 
the arrangement (His Minute Loc, Cit.. pp. 23-41. The Governor-General thought 
any further enquiry unnecessary, being satisfied by the oral statement of Sir 
WilliatB^ Rumbold before the Council. (His Minute Loc. Cit., pp. 31-4.) 

5) Chandulal to Russell (Hyderabad Papers, p. 39). 

6) Russell to Metcalfe. 19th May, 1820, Loc. Cit.. p. 38. 

7) Palmer's Memorial, Vol. 758, Op. Cit., p. 4. 
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not revealed to the Calcutta Government. 1 The consideration of the 
question involved a spirited discussion at Calcutta, in which the Coun- 
cil was equally divided, and finally the loan was sanctioned with the 
casting vote of the Governor-General.2 The sum of sixty lakhs was to 
be repaid in six years by annual instalments of sixteen lakhs of Rdp)ees.'' 

In the meantime, information regarding Messrs. William Palmer 
and Com)wny and the sanction given to their dealings, reached England . 
The Directors strongly censured the action of their Indian Government 
in granting the licence to the Company. It was a misuse of an extra- 
ordinary jMiwer, amounting to the protection of an otherwise illegal 
traffic. They issued positive and peremptory orders to the Government 
at Calcutta, to revoke the licence. After the experience of the abuses 
in the Karnatic and Oudh, of similar dealings, the Directors in 
England could not approve of the indulgence shown to Messrs. William 
Palmer and Comjmny.^ These orders arrived in India in November 1820. 
Since prompt compliance with them was emphatically demanded, the 
Resident was at once directed to refuse all further pecuniary arrange- 
ments between the Nizam and the firm.5 When the news of the sixtv- 

s * 

lakh loan was received by the Directors they refused to ratify it, and 
further instructed Hastings’ Government to discontinue the plan of 
jwying the troops through the firm.* 

Metcalfe took over charge from Russell on the 1st December 
1820. With his characteristic energy, he soon began to acquaint himself 
with the real state of affairs in the country. His inves tigations showed 
that liis ])i]^et;efisfli:'sjalld.ju ca n ures hud been hardly effective. T he pe w 
Resident found the Nizam's subjects groaning under oppression. The 
Government was thorouglil.v disorganised, and in many piirts the fre- 
quent cases of dacoity and robbery made life and property insecure. " 
He found that public interests were neglected by the self-seeking 


1) Stuart's Minute, 10th June. 1820. l]yderat>ad Papers, p. 43. The nominal 
rate was 18", o, but with the bonus it amounted to about 2S°o p. a. 

2) Hastings had the support of Fendall. But Adam and Stuart strongly opposed 
the sanctioning of the loan. Hastings, since he was personally interested in one 
of the partners, did not at first wish lo take a share in the decision. (His Minute, 
17th June, pp. 44-0.) But when the Council was found to be opposed to the 
measure, he had to change his mind and voted in its favour. (Minute of 14th 
July. p. 55.) Other Minutes of the Ckmncillors, Fendall, Adam, Stuart, pp. 43-54. 
Jfyderaliad Papers, Op. Cit. 

.3) Metcalfe to Russell, July 11th 1820, Loc. Cit., p. 55. 

4) Letter to Bengal, 24th May, 1820. Hyderabad Papers, pp. T-8. 

5) Swinton to Russell, 16th Dec. 1820, Loc Cit.. p. 70. 

6) Letter to Bengal 28th Nov. 1821. Loc. Cit., pp. 70-84. 

7) Kaye's Life of Metcalfe, Vol. H, pp. 26-7. SutheAand, Op. Cit., p. 55. 
Metcalfe to Swinton, paras. 11, 12. & 15, 31st Aug., No. 1, Bengal Secret Con 
snltations, 20th Dec. 1822. 
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minister, who spent lavish sums to strengthen his own position, i He 
had bought the support of William Palmer and Company, with enor- 
mous sacrifices of public money. 2 Besides the pecuniary transaction which, 
with their high rate of interest and obscure accounts, were extremely 
profitable to the firm, William Palmer, his brother and two sons (at 
school in plngland) drew separate personal allowances from the State 
treasury. 2 Th e Niza m’s Government had J)ecome involved in serious 
financial difficulties. The last loan of sixty lakhs which Metcalfe cKa- 
racfefised as *• a "fiction, had been grossly misapplied, with the result 
that, instead of its being a relief to the State, the public indebtedness 
to the firm had increased by Rs. 18,2^,000 between August 1820 and 
.lanuary 1 822. •'> Metcalfe saw how the accounts of the debts, new and 
old, with interest, bonuses and allowances, were every day leading the 
State into deeper distress. 

I’his alliance of an unscrupulous and all powerful minister 
with adventurous money-lenders, was not merely a financial evil. The 
Palmer Comviany wielded a considerable political influence in the 
country. The character of the house and “the British name became 
involved in detestable acts of oppression, extortion, and atrocity. 
'^'heir badged peons went about the country making exactions from 
j the ryots. The common people closely associated the bankers with the 
'British Power.* As Metcalfe put it, armed with the double authority 
the British and tlie Hyderabad Governments, they were making 
rapid strides towards the entire possession of the revenues of the 
country. 

' These political and fiiiancial entanglements of the Nizam 
grieved M^cajfe iiitenseb’j He witnessed “the plunder of the Niznm 


1) Munir-ul-Mulk toUl Metcalfe how Chandulal bribed the servants and members 
of liis (Munir's) and the Nizam’s household. {Hyderaltad Papers, Op. Oil., p. 18i.) 
Also Kaye's Metcalfe Papers, pp. 100 and 225. 

3) Sutherland, Op. Gif., p. 66. 

8) Amounting to Ks. 61,800 per annum. (Wm. Palmer Rs. 2,000, his sons 
Rs. 12, (K) each. Hasting Palmer Rs. 1,000 per mensurn.) Metctafe to Swinton, Ist 
Aiig. 1823, 1/pderahad Papers, pp. 181-2. 

4.) Because of the renew al of the old debts and the payment in cash of far less 
than the amount stipulated. Kaye's Life of Metcalfe, Vol. 11, p. 42, also Metcalfe 
to Sivinton, 1st Aug. 1822. Ilyderaliad Papers, p. 181. 

j) Loc Cii., pp. IBl and 184. 

6) Even Chandulal complained to the Resident of “ the interest upon interest, 
interest upon interest’’ (*' Sood dur sootl dur Sood' ) charged by the Palmer 
Company. (Metcalfe to Swinton, 3rd Sept., No. 2, Bengal Secret Consultations. 
30th De»'. 1822.) 

7) Metcalfe to Hastings, Kaye's Life of Metcalfe, Vol. II, p. 58. 

8) Metcalfe to Swinton, 30th Sept. 1822, Hyderabad Papers, pp. 244-i. 

9) Kaye's Life of Metcalfe, Vol. 11, p. 45. 


2 , 5 ' 
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by William Palmer & Co., in league with an unprincipled minister,” l 
and was indeed anxious to stop it. ^ 

The measures which appeared to him to be most essential in the 
circumstances were, the reduction of public expenditure, land revenue 
settlements with the village communities for a term of five yeses, and, 
thirdly, the prevention of oppression through the agency of European 


superintendents of districts.* 

Metcalfe lost no time in putting into operation his scheme of 
village settlenieiits. He anticipated that the cultivators would obtain 
from them security of tenure and freedom from exaction. These hopes 
were fulfilled, and he felt gratified by the excellent results produced 
by the revenue settlements made in various divisions by his assistant. 
Wells, and other European officers. Captain Sutherland, Seyer, Hollis, 
Clark, Hislop and Lieutenant Sutherland.* 

These measures were distasteful to Chandulal. At first, he 


pretended to like them, and promi sed the Resident h is hearty co- 
opefation in their ^^'ution. He undertook to settle some parts 
himselT. But in a short time it became clear to Metcalfe that the 
minister was counteracting the reforms by indirect yet effective means. 
He either did not carry out the settlements of the parts which he 
had taken upon himself, or nullified the true benefit of it by turning 
the district collector into a farmer.* Notwithstanding all this 
obstruction, Metcalfe was able to re|)ort his profound satisfaction at 
tin* happy results which his plan had produced.* 

VHe received encouragement and tacit support from Hastings, 
in the reforms of the land revenue system.,^ This attitude of the 
Governor-General soon changed. In Augus t 1822, Chandulal addressed 
la private letter to Hastings which was transmitted through-- -ths 
Twegular channel of William Palmer. \ln it he complained of the 


1) As ho wrote to John Palmer, Loc. Cit., p. W. 

2) He made detailed enquiries into the Revenue management of the State. He 
desired the ministers to discontinue the clandestine allowances to the Residency 
servants, and the presentation of fruits, dinners, etc. (Kaye’s LAfe of Metcalfe, 
Vol. II. p. 28.) 

3) Loc. at., pp. 30 & 32. 

■t) Kaye’s Life of Metcalfe, Vol. li, p. 35. Sutherland Op. Cit.. pp. ST-!», 
Metcalfe to Swinton, 7th Nov. 1821. Uyderahad Papers, pp. 155-T. 

5) Metcalfe to Swinton, 31st Aug., No. 1, Bengal Secret Consultations, 20th 
Deo. 1822, paras. 18-22. 

6) Loc. at., prra 28. 

7) Kaye’s Life of Metcalfe, Vol. IL, p. 37. (Hastings’ most encouraging letter 
to him in April 1821), also Sv inton to Metcalfe, 7th Apr. 1821, in which Metcalfe’s 
plans of settlement are called “ highly judicious.” Although it must be said in 
fairness to Hastings that he had written a Minute on the 27th May 1821, which 
■«'as not officially recorded until Sept. 1822, in which he disapproved of the minute 
interference which Metcalfe exercised. (Hyderabad Papers, p, 207.) 
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Reside^ 's unfr iend ly attitude towards Jiim^^^^nd since Metcalfe's 

measures undoubtedly involved direct interference in the internal 
affairs of the Nizam — a matter on which Hastings had always held 
strong opinions the Governor-General addressed him an emphatic 
official communication sharply condemning his action in asserting and 
enforcing such a degree of encroachment on the Nizam's authority, 
as was wholly unjustifiable.* There was a general agreement in principle 
(in which Metcalfe himself always joined) that direct interference in 
the internal concerns of rulers such as the Nizam was objectionable, 
and to be deprecated. However, the other members of the Council 
(and the Resident) argued that in the special circumstances of 
Hyderabad, the general principle of non-interference could not be 
applied. Since the British Government supported the minister in 
-power, they would be responsible for his oppression, if they did not 
step in, to protect the people’s interests.''' Hastings’ advocacy of non- 
-i*t?rferenee (in the despatch of the 25lh October and ^Iso in his 
Minute of tlm 19th December, 1822), * lacked consistency. He, himself, 
*1ia'd Authorised Russell to exercise “a salutary control overThe internal 
^_^,t^i{!ii^j;alion of the country,” by interposing his “ advice and 
I influence. ”•'> "Secondly, it was but a meaningless and mischievous 
; jiolicy which prohibited the British Agent from meddling -with the 
i Nizam's affairs, and at the same time urged him-to .support ChandulaL 
. (even if the Nizam wished to remove him).# Thirdly, as pointed out 
by the Court of Directors, where was the consistency in objecting to 
■ interference in the Nizam's civil Government, whilst at the same time 
authorising and sanctioning measures l<»r the payment, organisation 


1) Chandulal to Hastings, (no date received 16th Aug. 1822) Hyderahad Papers, 
pp. 173-4. He feared that the Nizam might dismiss him. and that Metcalfe would 
not support him. These imaginary fears led him into that intrigue. (Metcalfe to 
Swintoii, 3rd Sept., No. 2, Bengal Secret Consultations, 2()tli Dec. 1822, paras. 4, 

y, 10 & 11). 

2) Swinton to Metc.alfe, 2oth Oct., No. 4, Bengal Secret Consultations, 20th 
Dec. 1822, paras, 2, 3 & 4. From this view, although officially expressed in the 
name of the Governor-General-in-Couneil, all his lolleagues Adam, Fendall and 
Bayley, expressed their dissent. (Minutes respectively, 1st Nov., No. 5, 19th Nov. 
No. 6, 2.'jth Nov., No. 7, Bengal Secret Consultations, 20tli Deo. 1822.) 

3) Ihid. 

4) No. 8, Bengal Secret Consultations, 20th Dec. 1822. 

5) Metcalfe to Russell, 22nd Jan. 1820, No. 14, Bengal Secret Consultations of 
date. 

6) These self-contradictory instructions were issued by Hastings in the same 
despatch of 26th Oet. 1822. He directed Metcalfe to let the Nizam understand b) 
intellige«t hints that the removal of Chandulal would cause a material change in 
the connection between the two Governments, and that the British Government 
would “claim for itself as standing in the Paishwah's position all those rights 
over the Hyderabad Dominions which that Prince had possessed.’" etc., para. 9. 
p. 227. Hyderahad Papers, Op. Cit. 
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and discipline of his army measures which were extensively adopted 

in Hyderabad State?i 

Metcalfe met with similar displeasure from Hastings in another 
attempt to serve the true interests of the N izani. When he saw that 
in its monetary transactions with the Palmer Company,- the State was 
becoming involved in increasing distress, he desired to rescue it from 
the firm’s clutchesyin the spring of 1821, he projx^sed that the debts 
of the house shomd be paid off by the Nizam's Government by 
raising a loan on British guarantee at six per cent in the Calcutta 
money market^ The firm naturally could not relish a proiwsal of this 
kind.'* On Rumbold’s representation, Hastiiigs reproached Metcalfe 
for officially pro|)osing that embarrassing plan, without taking his 
consent, and for injuring the interests of the firm by his unfriendly 
attitude towards it."* The subject engaged the attention of the Calcutta 
■ Government for more than a year, during which time corresjiondence 
both public and private, involving much acrimony and acute 
differences, passed between Calcutta and Hyderabad. For a time 
Metcalfe's detractors triumphed over him and his scheme was rejected. 
But eventually Metcalfe emerged succ essful. Under the instruction 
of the Directors, the Calcutta Government informed the Resident t hat 
the British Government was prepared to advance to the Nizam from 
their own treasury, up to a crore of rupees, to 'py off hTS-debts"tfrtbe 
^PatiSer T^ouse. The aniuial tribute" bf sevefr~1a'lrhff~(f’!’,tA "KuStr~'t(>Y 
Northern Circars) was to be considered a security for the prop<jsed 
loan.** Eventually' a sum of nearly eighty lakhs was accordingly advanced 
to relieve the Nizam’s Government from its debtors,'? and an acute 
and troublesome problem was thus solved. Yet, so far as the Palmer 
firm was concerned, this did not end matters. Even after its liquida- 
tion, it continued its agitation for redress.** In 1824 (February and 
March) the matters relating to this concern and Hyderabad in general, 

1) Court of Directors to the Governor-General in Council, 31st June, lH3t, 
Hyderabad Papere, Op. Oil., p. 388. 

3) Metcalfe to Swiiiton, 5tli Apr. 1831 (Hyderabad Papere, p. 194). 

3) Although, perhaps, to mark time, they showed outward willingness to co- 
operate with the Resident in the matter. (Their letter to Metcalfe. Home Aliac. 
Vol. 758, MS. p. 45.) 

4) Hastings to Metcalfe, 27th Aug. 1821. Kaye's Lt/eo/ Metcalf e,\o\. II, pp. 54-5. 

5) Hastings had the support of Fendall in voting against the loan, either from 
the Company’s treasury, or as a guaranteed loan in the open market. (Hastings' 
minute, 3rd May, 1831, pp. 198-300.) Kendall's minute, (31st May, 1831, pp. 
303-4). Adam supported Metcalfe’s plan (Minute, 4th June, pp. 307-8). Hyderabad 
Papersj Op. Cit. 

6) Swinton to Metcalfe, 93rd Nov., 1699, Hyderabad Papers^ p. 288, 

7) Kaye’s Life of Metcalfe,, Vol. II, p. 67. 

8) Ub raomorial to Lord Amherst. Home Mine. Vol. 758. 
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furnished the occasion for most heated and bitter debates at the 
India House. The public acts of Hastings (also Metcalfe and others) 
were reviewed in a critical and animated atmosphere where the 
spirit of partisanship prevailed. t 

In Jwiy case, it was extremely unfortunate that at that time, 
serious and pronounced differences should have divided those two 
outstanding characters in India, who had always before been intimate 
friends. In ranging his influential support behind Rumbold, Palmer 
and Chandulal, against his tried and trusted agent, Hastings no doubt 
displayed a deplorable partiality. He was unduly credulous in thinking 
that William Palmer and Company', although reaping enormous profits, 
were yet rendering beneficial service to the Nizam’s Government. He 
failed to realise that his private feelings for friends might possibly 
injure public interests.- So that while there is no reason to question 
Hastings ’ motives, his acts certainly proceeded from an erroneous 
judgment, which caused Metcalfe avoidable grief, and hindered his 
public work. It must, hotvever, be said to the credit of both Hastings 
and M<1:calfe, that they ucre reconciled before the former left 
India.'' 

fOn the eve of Hastings’ departure, almost his last public act of 
a''ffi5TiTical nature was to ratify a Treaty concluded with the Nizam on 
the liJth December by which the latter was formally released 

from all claims of c/ioath, past and future, which the Peshwa had 
asserted over him, and which, w'lth the Peshwa'^nttsappea r an ee , d cs- 
cended -to the CompanVTts hiS succe^orsT t his was~the chief object’ of 
-the Treaty^ which also provided for the exch.aiige of territory.^ Although 
it certainly destroyed a vexatious demand against the Nizam for all 


J) Extracts from spceclie.s, Kaye’s lA/e of Meiralfe, Vol. II, pp. 88-92. Russell's 
speech is reproduced in Briggs' The Nizam, Vol. II, pp. 178-215. 

2) However, when the real state of the accounts was revealed to him, the 
Governor-General joined with his Council in expressing extreme displeasure at the 
■'highly reprehensible” conduct of the firm and the “ unworthy deception" 
practised by the minister in grossly misapplying the funds. Even Russell's 
“blameable neglect of duty'' was noticed. But it is curious that even in this 
despatch the Resident was instructed not only not to withdraw any assurances of 
support of Chandulal, but to renew them. (Swinton to Metcalfe, 13th Sept.. 1822, 
Uyderahad Paper), pp. 186-9.) 

3) Hastings to Metcalfe, 2Tth Sept., 1822, Kaye's Life of Metcalfe, Vol. 1 1 
pp. 82-+. Perhaps it would be more accurate, to say that they were only “outwardly- 
reconciled". Loc. at., p. 87. 

+) As a share of the conquests of the war, the Nizam was given territory out 
of the parts acquired by the Company from the Peshwa (Estimated value 
Rs. 5, #9, 275) the Raja of Nagpur (worth Rs. 3,13,743) and Holkar (worth 
Rs. 1,89,373). The Nizam ceded to the Company territory worth Rs. 4,31,785, 
and engaged to pay Rs. 1,20,000 annuaUy as due on the assignment of chouth on 
the Nizam’s territory to Appa Desai and the Patwardhans. Treaty ratified on 
3l6t Dec. 1829. Aitchison (1909) Op. Cit., Vol. IX, pp. 86-9. 
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time,i it must be admitted that the CompiUli_ljatL4>*evUkuslj-.-agrec<T-t« 
arbitrate for its abolition.; For by a separate and secret Article to the 
Treaty of 1800, the British Government had given a sort of undertaking 
to the Nizam that they would use their influence to obtain for him 
total exemption from the Peshwa’s claim of choul/i.~ f 

Whilst negotiations for this treaty had been proceeding, 
Hasings desired that the Nizam should be asked to make a gift to the 
Company of sixteen lakhs of rupees for building a cathedral and an 
episcopal palace at Calcutta. The Resident had been in.striicted to make 
it appear a voluntary oflfer for public purposes on the part of the Nizam. "' 
Chandulal was not at all difficult to persuade in a matter of this 
description, and he readily assured Metcalfe that the Nizam's consent 
could be taken for granted. And he was right; the Nizam gave his 
assent to it.^ But the Board of Control rejected the suggestion, strongly 
disapproving a demand for such a big sum from a Prince who se p ublic 
were then in a r uinous state of indebtedness. •’> Consequently, 
the offer was declined.'* Hastings keenly resented this repri|hjand, and 
this incident caused a lasting breach between him and George Canning, 
who was then at the head of the Board of Control. Hastings wrote 
Canning an indignant letter, accusing the latter of an anxiety to get 
rid of him. The letter concluded with these words: — “Adieu, niy dear 
Sir, our public relations will soon terminate.”^ 


^ CONCLUSION 

MThis survey of the situation of the Subsidiary States reveals a 

nu!!5l>er of features common t o them. They all suffered fr om more or less 
The same ills, and experienced similar advantages by the suppression of 


tTie disorderly elements in society by the agency of an outside Power. 
Their rulers were losi ng a like their _&elf-j;elianee_ajid their self-rcspet^ 
There appears to be a resemblance between the sullen retirement of 
Nizam Sikander Jah and th e imbecility of Anand Rao Gaekwar. het- 
Wen the demoralisation of the Wazir of Oudh and the ineonipetence 


1) Art. 2, Jbid. 


1) Separate and Secret ,\rticle, Aitchison, Vol. IX, p. Tt-. 

3) Hastings to Russell, 96th Oct. 1819. Hyderabad Vapers. Op. Cit., p. KH. 
Metcalfe had gone out with instructions on this point (Kaye’s Li/e of Melralfe. 
Vol. H, p. 21.) The offer was to take the form of an additional article to tlie 
treaty. (Metcalfe to Swinton. 21st Dec., 1H20. No.s. 15 & 16, Bengal Secret Con- 
sultations, 97th Jan., 1891. 


1) Kaye's Life of Metcalfe, Vol. 11, p. 95. 

5) Secret Despatch, 22nd June, 1820, Iloard’e Drafts, Vol. IV, pp. 116 and 118. 

6) Chasteney to Metcalfe, 97th Jan. No, 17, Bengal Secret Consultatiofe.s, 97tli 
Jan. 1891. 


7) “Private'’ letter to Canning, 9od Feb. 1821, additfonal MS.S. ( JArerpool 
Papers) 38, It I fo. 29, (British Museum), to this Canning wrote an equally 
spirited reply, 20tli Aug. 1821, Loc. Cit., fo. 5*. 
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of the Maharaja of Mysore. Since the time when their predecessors had 
Wielded great authority was not very remote, they were naturall’, all 
discontented with their severely controlled positions. In all the four 
major States mentioned in this chapter, there were ministers ruling at 
one tim» or another, whom the reigning Princes distrusted as agents of 
the foreign Power.* But these Princes were conscious of their utter 
weakness. So that while their fidelity to the British was not (and could 
not be) sincere, at the same time, they had no hostile designs against 
tlu-m whatsoever.'- 

In this conn ection on e must f u rther observe that whatever th e" 
condition of the Subsidiary States was in the time of Hastin gs, i t was 
1 certai nly not the result of his policy, but the natural sequel of tlyi^jnea- 
\sures adopted earlier than his own day. Jhi fairness to Hastings, it 
i must be readily granted that against this class of States, he had no 


ambitions of an aggressive nature. On the contrary, from the beginning 
to flic end of Kis term of office,** he raised his voice in favour of tliese 
allies of the Company, and advocated the restoration to them of complete 
independence in their internal conceri^ He claimed with jjaidonable 
pride that be had rescued the Wazir of Oudh from the tbralaom in 
which he had been held.' He refrained from applying drastic measures 
to the Maharaja of Mysore, thus deferring by many years that ruler’s 
evil day.*’ In his time, Siyaji llao Gaekwar was restored to the sover- 
eignty of his domestic affairs after seventeen years of British control 
of his State. And lastly, he severely condemned'* Metcalfe’s action in 
reducing the authority of the Nizam's Government by his minute inter- 
ference and the employment of European Superintendents in the domi- 
nions of Hyderabad. 7 It ajijiears that his earlier ideal of a confederation 


J) Agha Mir at Lticknow, Mir Alain aiul Chandulal at Hyderabad, Gangadliar 
Shastri and Dhakji Dadaji at Baroda and Piirniya and Uam I’ao in Mysore. 

J) For example, in one of his otherwise very unfavourable reports about the 
Maharaja of Mysore, Cole says: It is but fair to tlic Rajah to observe, that in 

every instance connected with the British Government, he is liberal and accom- 
modating, and as far as be can show favour, he docs on tliis particular.” (Kith 
Feb., No. 3, Bengal Secret Consultations, 18th Mar. IHH.) Ciirnac wrote similarly 
about Fateh Singh Gackvvar, yth Sept., No. 2:5, Bengal .Secret Consultations, 
20tl) Oct. 1815. 

3) From 1814. (when within a few months of Ins arrival in India, he recorded 
his Minute of :5rd Apr., No, 1. Bengal Seerct Consultations, 21st June, 1814) to 
1822, less than a fortnight before his departure, (His Minute of Iflth Dec., No, 8, 
Bengal Secret Consultations, 20th Dec. 1822). 

4) Hastings to Russell, 2fith Oct. 1814, Hyderalxul Papers, p. SO. 

5) Lyrd WiJliHin DentiiK'k as&uined the Government of in 183J. 

6) In this he had the support of the authorities in Eiij^land (Iheir letter 51st 
Jan, 1824, J/yderahad Papers, Op. Vii.y p. 388). 

7) Although the effect of this attitude was greatly nullified by his insisting on 
supporting Chandulal, even against the Nizam. 
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)f States, internally autonomous and free, had not altogether 
lisappeared from his vision although it was undoubtedly dimmer 
than before. 

^But, with regard to these States, as with others, the other and 
more important part of his ideal had been fully realised; “Wje should 


ave thus a comp^lete control over the politics of the whole confederacy , 
in order to establish a more “ operative asc e nda ncy . ’ 


1) Minute of 1st Dec. 1815, Op. Cit.. para. It9. 
3) Loc. Cit.. para. 72. 
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Hast ings negotint(Ml_ more tre at i es i n h is J. inie_ than any 

lier ruler of India. more important of those engagements b y 
i^TeT 'iie supiiressed jptIcDcadenc.C-. and reduce d Itajputaii a 


under British ^influence, h^e_a|readj been reyievedj but thfi ^^-dn -nut 
story of the esta blishment of British ascendancy ui 
is useful, tTie i^ore. t o t^.§_.gKiL‘i hasty view of 
Governme nt with ^ any other States of India, 
^icli~ have not so far been treated./ There vcic- indeed niimemiM 


'■ iiii i i n II I I I . 

tn{i£ tjlt i t 

the relations-”^ bis 


jieTty^)rineij)aImes and duefabt^is inTalllpaitS. ftf , India, varying; enor. 

' iiiously in size a n^ status^ whieji had bcen^tlihen under BFIETsb 'suze- 
rainty before Hastings' dejigrt ui^ Although a detailed narrative of 
them all is impracticable here, yet a brief reference to the States 
which still (Kissessed some measure of sovereignty can he profitably 
attempted/ |[o „jOiluatriitfi further the nsc.pf. British suyiremacy in lndia.N 
Am<mj{ such States would be meluded the rulers of Western India^ of 
whom it IS now time to sav a few words. 


KUTCH 

The Peninsula of Kuleh oceupied a diffieult position owing to / 
its \ieiiiity to the external jaiwer of Sindh. When Hastjnys arri ved, ✓ 
affairs in Kuteli were in an unsettled eondition . The Jareja Rajputs of 
that region, immigrants fixmi Sindh, had lirought with them their 
own system of liluit/ad (or "Brotherhood''^ analogous to the Frerage 
tenure in France.'- The titular ruler, R ao Raidhanj had been l-ept i n 
eoiifiiiemeiit by the usurping minister, Jamadnr F ateh Muhnniiiiad . 

The Britisli had eoi icl uJed a n agreem ent in 1809 with tlie Jamadnr, 
who acted for the Kuteh Goveriiiiien t. By it, the parties agreed not 
to send troops across the Gulf of Kuteh, and to abstain from intev- 
f'erciicc in each othei'.s territories. The main object of the engage- 
ment was to eradicate piracy.^ Whi le the imhecile Ibio xvas nnrle r 
Fateh Muhammad's eontnil, jyimtherjiyajjjiuuster, Ha ns Ihii Sliah, 
established'liimseTr in independent possession of M ^and ayj , nmii her 
part of the StaTeTT The Britisli contracted similar relations with 

1) According to Leo Warner ‘‘The Kotim Stales of India" (lido), p. IW. 

‘21 Loc. at., pp. 119-20. 

;tl Aitdiison. (1909). Op. Cil., Vol. VII, p. 12. 

+) Sutherland, Op, (’if,, p. 132. 
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Hans Rajl (a s with the Jamadar), guaranteeing his hold on Mandavi 
until Maha Rao should assume his own Government. To give Effect 
to that guarantee, Hans Raj was assured of military assistance, for 
which the Shah would be liable to pay Rs. 32, .500 per month. A 
British Agent was also to be stationed at Mandavi, for whose expense 
Hans Ihij was to be charged Rs. 18,000 per year.- This guarantee 
nearly involved the British Government in the contests tha t ensued 
bet w ee n Sheo Raj, ^ the son of Hans Raj, and Jamadar Fateh 
Muhammad. The latter's faction with the Rao under his custody, and 
with many Chiefs for his supiiort, w'as the more pow'erful of the two. 
Sheo Raj claimed British sujiport. “The Bombay Government was 
prepared to put forth a mnitar 3 ’ force to support the phantom pow'er 
which it had set up at Mundavee.”* This interference^ was resented 
by the Rao, tli^ Jamadar and the Chiefs of the Bha.vad- The result 
was, that they buried their internal diBereiices, and both parties 
required the withdraw'al of the British battalions. The Jamadar even 
resisted the overture which was made to him to ally himself more 
closelj with the Companj'.-'* 

The Jamadar died on the 5lh October, J81.3, and a month later 
the Maharao ot Kutch, Raidlian, died also.ifThese events oc curred iiist 
at the time of Hastings' arrival m India . A scramble for power arising 
from the dispute for succession, offered a favourjible opening for tlie 
i ntroduct ion of British influence into Kutch . Carnac, the British 
llcsid^gyit at, Baioda, who received overtures from a faction for British 

intervention, was strongly in_ fa} 3 >jjr,,u£. this o ppo rtunity 

British advanta^._ Sir Evan Nepean, the Governor of Bom bay, also 
recommended interference. He applied for instructions to the Supreme 
Government at Calcutta, in the meantime dejiuling an officer. Captain 
MacMurdo, to proceed to Kutch and rejHirt on the state of affairs. ' 
T his officer submitted the result of his enquiry, representing therein 
that the late Jam adar’s souj^ Hussain Miyan, who was favourably in- 
clined ^wards Hie British, had succeeded to his father’s powers. The 

1) .\itchisoii, (1909), Vol. VII, p. 13. 

2) Hans Raj's Paper, 12th Nov. 1809, Ratified by the Govcrnor-Gencral-ln- 
C'ouiK il. 6th January IHlO. (fjoc. Oit., pp. 13-14.) 

3) Sutherland, Op. Cif., p. i;i3. 

4) Which was disapproved and disallowed by^ the Supreme Government, who 
ordei pd that the British Ap;ent should be withdrawn and no troops sent into 
Kutch. But the Agent of the Bombay Government had already' sent for two 
battalions from Kathiawar to support one party against the other. Ibid. 

5) Loc. Cit., pp. 133-1. 

6) Altchison, (1909). Vol. VII, p. 4. 

7) Carnac to Warden, 1st Jan. No, 2, (with enclosures) Nepean’s (Governor of 
Bombay) Minute 92nd Jan., No. 3, Bengal Secret Consultations. 18tb Feb. 1814. 
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depredations committed by the predatory leaders from Wagar, the 
eastern part of Kutch, were a serious disturbance to the peace of the 
country, and Hussain Miyan, although desirous of suppressing them, 
could not succeed in that attempt unaided. The Government of Bo mbay 
reiterated their opinion that the British sh ould p u t dow n t he -banditti 
and recover the cost of the operatio ns from the guilty Chiefs. i Hastings ’ 
Government took a different view, how'ever. "^e ad^nce of a British 
force into Kutch was considerell inexj>edient. .I nterference on tlie pa rt 
of the Com pany in the contests for succession was unwise and un- 
.ju stifiahle . The Bojnbay Government was accordingly directed that It 
would, “ in reply to the overtures from .lugjeevan ’^T^ta and his 
confederates, state the determination of the Britisli~ Government to 
avoid taking a pjirt in their internal dissensions as being repugnant to 
the principles on which this Government is accustomed to act with 
relation to indep endent States ,” but the instructions added further 
tYiat “the British Government is nevertheless desirous to remain on 
terms of peace and amity with that State by whatever hands admini- 
stered."- This resolution was again confirmed on the receipt of 
MacMurdo's reports'. The temixirary mission of an English Agent to 
Kutch, or even his permanent residence at Bhuj, was, however, not 
considered objectionable. In this communication, the priijected 
operations for the suppression of the banditti from VVagar were 
approved.'' 

'J’hese tri bes of Wacar c arried their inroads into the States of 
Kathii^war, •which were t ribu taries of tIie__Gaekwar, and therefore, 
under the Company's protection. They carried away cattle, kill^ 
people, and even burned villages. The confusion in Kufch naturally 
made those depredators more audacious. At the end of 181 j the 
British Government fitted out an expedition under Lieutenant Colonel 
East, to obtain satisfaction for the injuries suffered by the Chi^s of 
Kathiawar and to settle the Government_of Kutch. The force was 
directed first against the fort of An jar, then held by Hussain Miyan. 
On the opening of the Ivitteries against it, the place surrendered. 
Colonel ]''.ast next firoceeded against Bhuj, the Capital of Kutch. The 


1) Carnac to Warden, 30th Mar., No. 3, forwarding MacMurdo's Report, 6th 
Mar,, together with a translation of several letters received by the latter from 
local agents and Chiefs. Governor in Council to the Governor-General, 35th Mar., 
No. 1, Bengal Secret Consultations, 33nd Apr. 1814-. 

3) Bengal Government to Nepean, Governor of Boinbiiy. 18th Feb., No. .5, 
Bengal Secret Consultations, 18th Feb. 1814. , 

8) Goveriior-General-in-Council, to Bombay Governor, 33nd Apr., No. 3, 
Bengal Secret Consultations, 33nd Apr. 1814. 
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Rao abandoned the idea of resistance , and an agre ement w as ar rived 
at between the two Governments.! 

This was th e Treaty of 1816, whicji_ wa s signed on the miiv 
January of that year. Rv it~. flie British recognised Bharmalji, the 
"tflegitimote son of Maha Rao Raidhan, ns the ruler of Kutch, to the 
exclusion of Ladhuba, Rai(^ffn*S ytiung nepHew’." "Bharinnlji had estab- 
lished himself with the consent of the Bhayad,- and the British Govern- 
ment concluded their engagement with him. A ‘‘ firm and, lasting 
peace” w^as de clared bet ween the Governments of Kutch and the 
Comj)any. The Treaty laid down that the subjects of the Pcshwa, the 
Company, or the Gaekwar, would not cross the gulf for hostile pui'ixjses, 
nor would those of the Rao of Kutch. The suppression of piracy was 
provided tor in the most effectual manner. No foreigners or Europeans 
would be allowed to settle in or pass through Kutch. The Rao under- 
took to disband his Arab mercenaries (excepting four hundred, whom 
he could retain to protect Lakhpat, on the Sindh border). The Company 
offered to help the llao m recovering his tracts which had been lost- 
through the treachery of his servants, and to mediate with him on 
behalf of those Chiefs who would return to their allegiance to their 
suzerain. Wagar province needed a thorougli reform, and the Treaty de- 
clared that the Company would aid the Rao in settling that tract in a 
suitable manner. The slaughter of cows and bullocks would not be per- 
mitted in Kutch territorj'. A B ritish representative would reside at 
Bhuj, hut “this Vakil shall notjisten to any complaints either from 
the Ibio's Bhayad or his ministers, at the Rao's request the Sirkar will 
afford him its best advice. ”•* 

* 7 “ 

} Alth ough the Treaty securod great political advantages to the 

Company in Kutch, it apiiarently still left the Rao in independent 

. - I - - - — _ « 

1) Wilson, Op. at., Book II. pp. 100-2. Sutherland Op. Cit. p. IS-l. Governor 
in Council to Hastings ITtli Feb., No. 6, Bengal Secret Consultations, 8th Apr. 
1819, paras. 11 & 12. 

2) Bombay Government to Hastings (then Moira) 28th Feb., informed the latter 
that Hussain Miyan had placed the illegitimate son of the Kao on the Gadi and 
again urged the need for British intervention. But the Supreme Government had 
refused to be drawn into any warlike measures. (Nos. 11 & 15, Bengal Secret 
Consultations, 1st Apr. 1814-.) 

;>) The Treaty of Thirteen Articles, signed 14th Jan, and ratified b}- the 
Governor-General-in-Council, 9th Mar. 1810 (Aitchison, Vol. VII, pp. 15-17). 
Moira's Government considered some of the terms too harsh for Kutch, especially 
the amounts of the compensation fixed (at the sum of Rs. 8,13,876) for the 
Company’s military expenses, and of annual tribute (two lakhs of cowries). They 
thought that the other advantages secured by the Treaty were a sufficient 
remuneration. (Governor-General to Secret Committee, 2Mth Mar,, 1816, Bengal 
Secret Letters, Vol. 17, pp. 62-4), and consequently both these demands were 
relinquisHed by a supplementary engagement signed on the 18th June, and 
ratified on the 21st Sept. 1816. (Aitchison, Op. at., p. 19.) 

The Treaty ceded to the Company the Fort of Anjar (Art. 10). But it was re- 
transferred to the Kutch Government in 1822 for an annual jiayment of Rs. 88,000 
(Aitchison, Op. at., p. 27.) 
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charge of his country, imposing on him no subsidiary alliance; nor did 
it effect any open breach between him and his tributary Chiefs^ The 
HaojTiow^er, "was of a jealous and overbearing disposition. He had 
Ladhuba, his cousin and rival, murdered. He disliked the British and 
was dissatisfied at their irritating interference in his family « affairs. i 
He manifest ed his^ hosUH^- towards a.ftUYf! witli 

view to marching against Anj ar, then under ^itisb protec tion. 2 Find- 
ing that fortress well-garrisoned, the Rao directed his troops against) 
Arisir, the town belonging to Tliakur Knlyaii Singh, with the object 
of making a severe example to those who were attached to the 
Company.^ 

The Bombay Government_ represented to^ Hastiiigs the state of 
affairs in Kutch, and the Rao's unfHendly attitude. Nepean’s Govern- 
ment urged” that the jK>licy of forbearance had failed, and that it was 
desirable to adopt strong measures. “Nothing short of the most deci- 
sive interference, not only in the settlement of the Government, but in 
calling forth and in aiding and protecting by our guarantee the most 
respectable agents in the administmtion of it, ’’ (would prove conducive 
to the arrangement Resired by the British Government, ^nd to enforce 
those plans, the constant presence of a Britisli force at Bhuj was deemed 
essential. The Bombay Government, though not in favour of the 
Comiviny's assumption of the Government of Kutch, pleaded for the 
limitation and reformation of its military, and for the correction of the 
abuses of its administration. Their proposals included the stationing of 
a subsidiary force in Kutch at the estimated cost of Rs. 4,03,7.S,S a year, 
for which the tribute from Wagar and the customs of Mandavi should 
be assigned.'' The Bombay Government formulated these views and asked 
for instructions from Calcutta.'^ 

^Hastings and his Government concurred with their colleagues i n 
Bombiy in the desirability of taking decisive measures against tlie Rao 
of Kutch'^ although agreeable to the temporary stationing of a force in 
Kutch, h is Government was not satisfied of the necessity for a perma- 
nent subsidiary arrangement, which he was anxious to avoid. At the 


1) Wilson. Book II. p. 44.1. 

2) Governor in Council to Hastings, 17tli Feb., No- 6, Bengal Secret Consulta- 
tions, Hth Apr. IHIH, paras. 15-13. 

;0 MacMurdo to Warden. 24th Oct. 1818, No. 10, Bengal Political Consultations. 
lUth Feb. 1819. The Resident wrote encouraging letters to the Chiefs who sided 
with Kalyan Singh, to continue their help and protection. 

4) Bombay Government to Hastings, 17th Feb., No. 6, Bengal Secret Consulta- 
tions, Hth Apr. 1819, paras, 24-32. 

5) In the meantime, they sent down to their agent thfe proposed articles of 
alliance with Kutch. Newnhara to MacMurdo, 6th Feb., No. 7, Articles themselves. 
No, 8, Bengal Secret Consultations, Hth Apr. 1819. 
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s.ame time, it was stated that the subsidiary arrangements would be 
ratified, should they have been concluded before the receipt of those 
orders. 1 

Before the orders from Calcutta were received, in fact, even 
before they were dispatched, the military and political activity of the 
British in Kutch had decided the fate of Rao Bharmalji. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Barclay’s force entered Kutch on the 19th February. 2 Two 
days later, the Resident addressed a letter ordering the Chiefs of the 
Jareja Bhayad to assemble.-* Military preparations under Colonel Miles 
were also progressing.^ The Jareja Chiefs assembled at Anjar. On finding 
that the Resident would not hear of a compromise and would not even 
receive them if they spoke on behalf of the Rao, they declared against 
the Rao. The minister, Lakshmi Das, was secretly inviting the British to 
advance to Bhuj.-'’ Major-General Keir’s Division marched against the 
Capital on the 24th March, surprised the town on the morning of the 
26th, and carried it by an assault. The sam e afternoon, the Rao arrived 
in the British Camp to remain a prisoner.** 

^!he Enjiflish were determined to dep ose Bag. His_ 

iniiint son, Dcsalji, who was elected by the Bhayad in his place was 
pi-Qclaimed as the Maharai;(_ti£, Kntcl i.* A fresh Treaty was concluded 
betMcen Kutch and the Company. The administration was vested in a 
Regency Council of six mem_^rs, (one of whom was the Resident),* ip 
Avork under the Company's guarantee until the Rao attained^his 
twentieth year. _/ 

other provisions, the Treaty was designed to bring the State 
of K ii fc h"T hTfne ^-ft h the States o4' Rajputana and Central India, which 
h ad been ob liged to accept the supremacy of the East India Company 
by surrendering those rightsjaf ^vereignty which related to the negotia- 
Don~«7f~peace~or war with their neighbours> The Company guaranteed 

1) Governor-General-in-Council to the Governor of Bombay, 8th Apr., No. H, 
Bengal Secret Consultations. 8tli Apr. 1819. 

2) MacMurdo to Newnham, 24th Feb., No. ,1. Bengal Secret Consultations, 
22nd Apr. 1819. 

3) JUd. 

4) MacMurdo to Newnham, 14tb Mai#ll No. 8, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
1st May, 1819. 

5) MacMiirdo’s private letter from Anjar, 21st Mar,, No. 9, Bengal Secret 
Consultations, 1st May 1819. 

Ii) Newnham to Metcalfe, 5th Apr., No. 10; Bengal Secret Consultations, 1st 
May, 1819. 

7) Proposed Articles No. 8, Bengal Secret Consultations, 8tli Apr. 1819. 

8) M»cMurdo to New-nhara, 9th Apr., No. 10, Bengal Political Consultations, 
29th May, 1819. Bharmalji lived as a prisoner at Bhuj on an annual pension of 
36,000 cowries (Articles 2 & 3 of the Treaty), Aitchison, Op. Cit., Vol. VII, p, 20. 

9) Others were two Jareja Chiefs, the Rajguru, one Mehta and one Khatri. 
(Art. 4 of the Treaty. Loc. Cit., p. 21.) 
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to protect Kutch against foreign aggression and domestic disorders. A 
British force was to be left in Kutch to be withdrawn when the Coni- 
imny considered that its presence was no longer necessary. The espen- ^ 
ses of this force were to be met by the Kutch Government.^ 

The British engaged “to exercise no authority c;ver the 
domestic concerns of the Rao, or those of any of the Jareja Cinei^ 
tains of the country, that the Rao, his heirs and successors slialllie 
absolute masters of th^'_t^iW3’.”2 The Company’s 'GovernmenF \vai 
to nftlll Tts 'views to the reform and reorganisation of the military 
establishment, to the correction of any abuses in the administration, 
and to the restriction of the general expenses of the State within the 
limits of its resources.!* The usual provisions of Hastings’ treaties were\ 
inserted, by which the Maha Rao’s Government was precluded from 
entering into any eorrespondcnce with other States without the 
consent of the British Government. Any claims on, or disputes uith, 
them were to be submitted to British arbitration. The State agreed to 
afford military aid to the Company on the latter's requisition. The 
ports of Kutch were to be opened to all British vessels, but no 
foreign ships were to be allowed to import arms or ammunition into 
Kutch.* 

The Company guaranteed sejwrate protection to the Jareja Chiefs 
of the Bhayad, and all Rajput Chiefs of Kutch and Wagar, and similar 
protection was extended to Lakshmi Das Vallabji.'’ 

The Rao engaged to abolish infanticide in his own faiuilj", and 
in the Bhayad generally. A British Resident was to be posted at Bhuj. 
.And finall}-, the killing of cows, bulloc.|ts and peacocks was prohibited. *’ 
On the Ijth April, 1819, the Chiefs/ of the Bhayad signed and sub- 
mitted to the Rao a separate deed by which they agreed to render him 
due obedience, and undertook to prevent plunder, robberies and any 
breach of the peace." 


'/('Ey this 'J'reaty, Kutch finally passed under the pow'erful sway 
I the Company. The infancy of the R ao, the prescnc e~oT Ihe British 
Resident with a subsidiary force, and the separate guarantee giv^ 



1) Arts. 5, (j & 7, hoc. at, 

2) Art. 10, p. 22, Loc. Cil, 

:i) Art. 11, Loc. Cit., 

1) Arts. 9. 12, 13, 14. & IS, Loc. at. 

5) Art. 16, Loc. Cit. ‘ 

6) Arts. 17, 18, 19 & 21 of the Treaty, signed on ISth Oct., and ratified by 
the Governor-General-in-Council, 4th Dec. 1819, p. 2S, Loc. Cit. 

7) pp. 24-2S, Loc. Cit. 
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. ^ SINDH 

^ establishment of British control in Kutch, naturally 

aroused feelings of alarm and jealousy in the Amirs of Sindh, its 
^jggresive neighbour and old enemyT^ot being one of tlie internal 
State s of India, Sindh does not proj^^ly form a g art oftFis stud y. But 
_a__\TOrd, in jrassing, may serve to sEorv how H astings avertad-a-Muii- 
that Sta te, i nto which the Bombaj: iji!vemmej.t.bftd.nearb: drawn 
him. The subsisting Treaty of “eternal friendship” with the Amirs 
had been concluded by^into in 1800, chiefly with the object that “the 
Government of Sindh wilt not allow the establishment of the tribe of 
the French in Sindh.”' There were frequent incursions of the |)eople 
on the border, chiefly the Khosas, who plundered Kutch territory and 
that of the Company. The relations between Sindh and Kutch had 
always been those of mutual suspicion and aggrandisement. The 
Government of Bombay protested against the inroads of the Khosas 
from Parkar into the Company’s area, and at last decided to send a 
detachment under Colonel Barclay to suppress them. The Sindh 
Government was invited to co-operate in that measure, and therefore 
the Amirs sent a force. On a dark night, a section of Barclay's force 
accidentally directed their attack against the Baluchis of the Sindh 
Army, presumably mistaking them for the banditti. The Sindh force 
retired in sullen indignation. Revenge being a point of honour with 
the Baluchi clans, an eitjteditiun was htted out. froro Hyderabad 
which mardied into K^ch, burned the village of Luna, about fifty 
miles from Bhuj, and carried off many inhabitants, laying waste that 
district Government of Bombay' began military preparations to 

demand "ainple compensation for the damage done in Kutch, proposing 
to^ invade Sindh if the Aniirs should refuse or resist the demant^The 
Resident at Hyderabad (Deccan) and the Madras GovernniQiL'^vere 
informed of the probability of a war with Sindh, and advised to be 
ready to send their military forces for the purpose. For a time the air 
on both sides grew thick indeed.'- 

TW, Hastings deprecated Gir>ec hnstilc g estures aga inst Sindh. ■' 
He directed the Resident at Hyderabad not to detain tlie Madras 
Army.-' He disagreed with the Bombay Government that preparation 

1) Aitcliison, (1909), Vol. VII, pp. 

2) Miles to WiHiums, (itii May, No. 2, Warden to Williams, 27th May, No. d, 
Wilson to Warden, 20lh May, No, 5, Wilson to Warden, 20th Jlay, No. (i. ami 
26th May. No. 7. Bengal Secret (Consultations. 16th July, 1H20. Warden to 
Metcalf#, 15th June, No. 2, and 10th June. No. t, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
22nd July, 1820. 

3) Metcalfe to Warden, 22nd July. No. 7, Bengal Secret Consultations, 22nd 
July, 1820. 

4-) Metcalfe to Russell, No. H. Luc. (’it. 
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for war was the best waj’ to avert it, and condemned the unneces- 
sarily severe terms demanded of the Sindh Government. “The un- 
fortunate mistake on our iwrt led to the outrage committed by the 
Sindh Army. His Lordship is of opinion that we might accept an 
apology from the Sindh Government, or even a disavowal, 'whether 
true or false, of the outrage committed by their army.” Hastings wa5 
determined to avoid entanglements with the Amirs. “Few things.” aa 
^s secretary wrote to BombiU j, can be 

conceived more impolitic than a vvar with ^ndh, ^nd H. 5 _.successful_ 
' prosecution would not only be unprofitable, but an evil.” The countr y ^ 
was not worth possessing, and its occupation would involve the 
Company in Hisputes, jealousies, iptrigjies and embarrassment s. T he 
dispatch closed with the prophetic W0rd5i,-“At A future time perhaps 
we may be forced in self-defence to pass that boundary ^,nd establish 
"ourselves in regions with jyhich at present we have no connection.” i 
The Bomba}' Government persisted in their view, and again submitted 
it to Calcutta, in the meantime continuing their military prejiara- 
tions.- But Hustings remained firm, and overruled the Bombay Govern- 
ment. He considered the latter’s attitude unfair , Slid upt^rjalile.* 

The Amirs themselves, after taking their revenge, were not 
.particularly anxious to go to war with the English.* Their agent, 
Ismael Shah, retiaired to Bombay, and had cordial meetings with 
j Elphinstone,'’' who concluded a Treaty on the 9th November, 1820, by 
I which friendly relations were restored between the Amirs, Karim Ali 
and Murad Ali on the one side, and the Company on the other.6 


SAWANTWARI . 

Saw-ant waxi,, yuled. .fajnib',.- wa5. anot^r 

maritime ^tate. on the Coast which also came finally under British 
guprcmacy in Hastings’ time. “The first Chief with whom the British 
Government formed relations” was Phond Sawant, by the Treaty of 
1730. It was a union, defensive and oflFensive, against Kanoji Ingria, 
whose piratical aggressions inflicted serious losses on the Company’s 


1) Metcalfe to Wardea, No. 9, Bengal Secret Consultations, 29th July, 1820. 

2) Warden to Metcalfe, lltli Sept., No. 1, Bengal Secret Consultations, 7tli 
Oct. 1820. 

3) Metcalfe to Warden, No. 2, Bengal Secret Consultations, 7tli Oct. 1820. 

4) Williams to Warden, 31st Aug., Nos. 1 & 2, Bengal Secret Consultations, 
21.st Oct. 1820. 

5) Elphinstone’s Minute, 25th Sept., No. 17, Bengal* Secret Consultations, 
14tli Nov. 1820. 

C) Aitchisou (1909), Vol. VII, pp. 352-3. 
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commerce in its early days.i In 1812, a Treaty -H-as concluded between 
the Wari and British Governments, with the view of suppressing 
piracy on the Konkan Coast. The fort of Vingorla was ceded to the 
Company, and it was agreed that if the piratical acts of the Sawant’s 
subjects»continued, the Wari Government would make over the forts of 
Reri and Neoti also. 2 By this Treaty, no closer political relations 
between the British and the Wari Government could be established, 
particularly because the Company would thereby have excited the 
jealousy of the Peshwa, who claimed sovereignty over all the scattered 
branches of the Maratha Empire. 

The Ruler of Wari had died in 1812; Khem Sawant, his successor, 
being a minor, the Government was conducted by Durga Bai, the 
Dowager Riini. When Hasting s took over the Government of the 
Company from Minto, some very menacing discussions were in progress 
between Durga~Bai and the British. At the time of the British Treaty 
with Sawantwari, an agreement had been concluded with the Maharaja 
of Kolhapur, 3 under which the latter became the friend and ally of the 
Corajjany. Between Wari and Kolhapur, there existed old disputes 
about certain districts and lands. About the middle of 181.3, Rani 
Durga Bai seized the two forts of Bharatgarh and Narsingarh, in 
Kolhapur’s possession, claiming that they belonged to Wari. The 
British protested against that aggression on their ally. The Rani, pleading 
Ignorance of any connection between the Company and Kolhapur, 
gave up possession of the forts, but maintained her claim on them, 
desiring the British to arbitrate in the disjnite.* This surrender made 
to the British troops, which were moved info the Rani's territory, 
was followed by the demand on the part of the British envoy at Goa, 
for full security from the Rani's Government for future good behaviour. 
They demanded that the districts ofMalundi and Vardha should be made 
over to tlie Company in exchange for the less valuable ones of Pant 
and Haveli, and furtlier that the Wari Government should enter into 
tenns of friendly alliance with the Company. The British force advanced 
and occupied the districts of Malundi and Vardha which were retained.’’ 

1) Ijuc. at., p. 291. “The articles of peace and friendship" were concluded 
between the Governor of Bombay and the Chief Commander at Sea of the Sawant, 
pp. 296-7, Loc. at. 

2) This Treaty was concluded on ;Jrd Oct. 1812, and ratified loth Jan. 1813. 
{Lor. at, pp. .80+-6.) 

3) Signed on 1st Oct., 1H12, Lor. Cif., p. 236. The Wari Treaty was signed on 
3rd Oct. 

i) Rani's letter to the envoy at Goa, I3th Feb., No. 19, Bengal Secret Con- 
sultations, IHth M.ar. IBli. 

5) Schuyler to Dunlop, 27th Jan. No. 33, Bengal Secret Consultations, 25th 
Feb. 1814, and Secretary Fort William to Schuyler, No. 20, Bengal Secret Con- 
sultations, 18th Mar. 1814. 
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The R&ni would not agree to the forced cessions and repudiated the 
charges of aggression and violence made against her. She professed her 
adherence to the Treaty of Mardur, of 1812, by which friendship had 
been established between the two Governments,' 

These animated discussions did not develop into an open»conflicl, 
since the Rani did not put forth military resistance. But the relations 
which subsisted during the succeeding year.s were far from friendly. 2 
During the negotiations Iretween the British and the Pesbwa after the 
Shastri’s murder, and the war of 1817-1818, the Rani's sympathies and 
loyalty were on the aide of the Peshwa.-^ 

'"'^fter the close of operations in central India, when it was 
found that there was no change in the attitude of the Wari Govern- 
ment and that the depredations of its subjects into the neighlmuring 
areas still continued, the British decided to march a force into Sawant- 
wari under Sir William KeirjHe landed at Malavan, and marched 
l^fainst Neoti, which surrendered on the 13th February, 1819. The 
^General next stormed Reri, a strong fortress which offered some resist- 
ance.! By this time Rani Durga Bai had died, and the Ranis Savitri 
Bai and Narmada Bai, who had assumed the Regency for.the minor. 
Raja, accepted the terms proiaised by the British Cencral^The T reaty 
^huji concluded by tlkaiu waa aigned on tlie 17th February. 1819 . B y it, 
Sawantwari came under the protection of the British Goyernn^pnt. 
{icknowledging its supremaejXIts Raja agreed to abstain from all imlitica! 
intercourse with otiier Stales, to deliver to the British Government all 
persons guilty of offences in British territory, to cede to the Company the 
two forts of Neoti and Reri, and the whole coastline from the River 
Karli to the boundary of the Portuguese jjossessions, and finally, to admit 
British troops into Wari and assist them in seizing plunderers. The 
Treaty also provided that “The Rajah and his heirs and successors shall 
remain absolute rulers of the country, and the jurisdiction of the 
British Government shall not be introduced into that principality. 

1) Kani to Schuyler. i:U!i Feb. No. 19, Loc. Vil. 

y) The Rani sent her revenue collectors in the districts seized by the British 
who imprisoned them. (Dunlop to Schuyler. 26th Jan. and the latter’s reply, 1st 
Mar. Nos. IS & 17, Bengal Secret Consultations. 1st Apr. 1811.) The Rani throw 
into prison two per.sons w'ho were in the service of the British Government. 
(Rlphinstonc to Chief Secretary at Bombay. 26th Jiiue. with correspondence No. 
64, Bengal Secret Consultations. 18th July, 1816.) 

3) Dunlop to Warden, 21st Aug. No. 90, No. 91 (Secret Ne^vs) Bengal Secret 
Consii]tation.s, 7th Oct. 1815; also Aitchison, Vol. VlI, p, 292, 

4) Newnham to Metcalfe, 28th Feb.. No. 3, Bengal Political Consultations. 
24th Apr. 1819. 

6 ) Treaty of 10 Articles ratified by the Governor-General-in-Coimcil, Apr. 
1819. (Aitchison (1909) Vol. VlI, pp. 306-8.) The inland districts of Ajgaon and 
Pant, taken by the Company, wore restored to Sawantwari a year later, but the 
two forts and the coastal possessions were retained. (Treatv of 17th Feb. 1820 . 
p. 309, Ijoe. VU.) 
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|The political supremacy of the British Government, thus estab- 
lished, was further strengthened by the increasing control over the 
administration of the State exercised by the British, ovi'ing to the 
internal disorder and factions at its Court.! Sawantwari, which had held 
so severely aloof for many years, was the last Maratha State of any 
importance to be brought under the authority of the English?? Satara 
and Kolhapur, both descended from the respected foundPT* of the 
Maratha Empire, gave no trouble to Hastings’ Government. 


SATARA 

It has already been mentioned (in Chapter VI) that Hastings 
had decided to carv£ a small. sot^ereig&ty for the House of Shivajir-out 
territories of the Peshfl'a./A.JTxeaty . Fas concluded wjttk-iJ'e 
young Raja of Satara on the 2.3th September, ,18.1Rt.The usual terms of 
“subord inate co-opyrati on*^ with the British were inserted i^ tlie_jn- 
"I'ich also laid down that “the administration will for th^ 
present remain in the hands of the British Political Agent.. That officer 
will, however, conduct the Government in the Rajah's name.'* But 
even after the Raja ivas vested with full ixiwcrs, it was laid doivn 
tliat “he will, however, at all times attend, as above agreed, to the 
advice which the Political Agent shall offer for the good of the state 
and for the maintenance of general tranquillity.’’ i* The Jttlish 
Govenniient guaranteed the possessions of the Raja’s Jagirdars.i^- 
Captain James Grant became the first Political Agent, He 
found his work gre.stly facilitated by the “naturally good disposition 
of the joung prince. He was entrusted with the management of his 
State on the 3tli April, 1821, when he was in his twenty-fourth 
year.r The Southern Jagirdars of the Maratha Kmiiire were taken 
under the direct control of the Company, and had no connection with 
the Raja. “In fact, therefore, the Satara Court differs little from the 
Pageant courts of Delhee, Moorshedabad, and 


7id^rcot.'’i 


KOLHAPUR 


'I'he junior branch of Shivaji’s fomily was represented by the 
Maharaja of Kolhapur. This Prince entered into direct Treaty relatiiuis 

1) Sutherland. Op. Cit., p. 115. 

2) Including the British control over the numbers of the Raja's forces, and 
prohibition of foreign intercourse of all kinds by the Raja. He also engaged to 
afford all assistance to the Company in war. 

3) ,^rt. G of the Treaty, .\itchison, (1909), Vol. Vll, p. 111. 

1) Art. 7, Loc. Oif. 

5) Sutherland. Op. Oil., p. 161. 

6) Loe. at., p. 166. 

7) Prinsep, Op. Cit., Vol. H, p. 385. 
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wi th the C ompany in 1812 by “the articles of agree ment” which had 
been concluded bjr to effect the suppression of piracy on 

the western coast, and the settlement of his disputes with the Peshwa, 
and also to break his political connection with the latter. t By th.at 
agreement, the Company obtained the Port of Malayan and the sur- 
rounding districts,- and the provinces of Chikori and Manoli were ceded 
to the Peshwa.^ 

In the war with tiie . PcaluKa -in LSI?-, Aba Sahib, the- RttlW'-of 
Kolhapur, cordially sided with the Comtr any. As an appreciation of that 
friendly attitude, Chikori and Manoli, formerly wrested from him at tlie 
Peshwa’s demand, were restored. '• 

In 1820, the Company mediated between the States of Sawantwari 
and Kolhapur, and settled their territorial dispute over the village of 
Shivapur, on the basis of exchange with Ambeg^n.'"’ 

SIKH STATES - .r 

!On the Punjab frontier of the Coinpanj ‘s doininions, British 
bifpremacy over the Cis-Sutlej States was maintained After the Treaty 
of 1809, which Metcklfe had concluded with Maharaja Ranjit Singh, a 
proclamation was issued extending British protection to the Chiefs of 
Sirhind and Mulwa.*’ In 1811, another proclamation was issued effecting 
the restoration to the weaker Sirdars of the lands usurped by the strong- 
er Chiefs and further prohibiting future encroachments.’ 

^ large number of these (Chiefs*' had been taken under British 
protecybii in 18 OoJ Th e prwicipal of these were the Phulkian Princes 
of Patiala, NaWiia, and Jhind, Patiarta being by far the largest State of 
them all. The ambitious power of Maharaja Itanjit Singh had struck 
terror into their hearts, and consequently they rendered a ready alle- 
giance to tlie Company. The Raja of Patiala aided the British with 
his troojis in the Nepal War, in return for which he was given lands 
yielding a revenue of Its. .Sj.OOO, for which he paid into the British 
treasury Rs. 2,80,000 as Nazarana.^ In the Pindari operations also, the 
(ihiefs of Patiala and Jhind sent their small contingents to co-operate 
with the British forces. 

1) Articles of agreement, Aitchison, Vol. VII, pp. 236-8. 

2) Art. 5, pp. 236-7, Loc. Cil. 

3) Art. 2, p. 236, Lor. Cif. 

4-) jLoc. ('it., pp. 217-18. 

.7) Loc, Cil,, pp. 314-15. 

6) Dated 3rd May. 1809, Aitchison, (1909), Vol. VIII. pp. 190-7. 

7) Dated 22nd Aug. 1811, Loe. Cit,, pp. 197-8. 

8) About 150 in all of « hoin 135 were Sikhs and the rest Muhamedans. fSuther- 
land, Op. at., pp. 147-8.) 

9) Two aanade, dated 20th Oct. 1815, (Aitchison, Vol. \TI1 pp. 199-2(X)). 

10) Metcalfe to Adam, 1st Nov. No. 14, Bengal Secret Consultations, 28th Nov. 
1817. 
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' Although no treaties or formal engagements had been concluded 
with the Cis-Sutlej Chiefs, British control over them was fully recog- 
■rtTsed and admitted. 


^ B<J^"^DELKHAND 

( J ust as the ascendancy' of the Company on the \Vestern and 

irth-Western parts of the country was bein g consolidated, the cen tre 
of India was also steadily moving in the same .direetion. “Settlement 


of Central India” was the primary aim of Hastings’ programme and 
the chief justification for his mili tary operationsjThe realisation of this 
ambition has been noticed at th^ end ofjin earlier chapter. A few' words 
might be a3^ded here to show how,/after the fall of the Peshw'a and 
the close of the vvar, all the leading States of Central India had cohie 
to accejit Hritish paraniountcy as a hard factJ 

llew'a is the largest State in Bundelthand (cjm Baghelkhand) 
the ruler of which is the head of the Baghela Rajputs. He had rejected 
the British alliance in 1803, when, after the Treaty of Bnssein, over- 
tures were made to him for that purpose. In 1812, when Karim Khan, 
the Pindari Chief, carried his first inroad into the British district of 
Mirzapur, it was inferred that, in letting the Pindaris pass through 
the territory pthe "Ruja was either afraid of opposing them or was sup- 
jjprting their activity.' The British could not tolerate either attitude, 
and consequentry, the Raja was required to^j iccede to a Treat y by which 
the British recognised him as the ruler of his possessions; he accepted 
British protection, and engaged to refer his claims and disputes with 
other Chiefs to their arbitration, agreeing to allow British troop.s to 
march through, nr be stationed in, his territory. 2 The terms of the 
Treaty proved irksome to the sturdy Baghelas, who tried to evade 
carrying out the [irovisions relating to British military control ciier 
Uewa. A British detachment entered the State, and the Raja was obliged 
to sign another Treaty by wliieli the former engagement was con- 
firmed, and the Raja agreed to punish those of his Chiefs (Lnl Zabardast 
Singh in particular)"' and soldiers who assumed hostility towards the 
English force. Those of his subjects and Sirdars who remained attached 
to the British W'ere guaranteed the protection of the Company. The 
Raja was further required to indemnify the Company for the expenses 
incurred in the military expedition. And lastly, he agreed to receive 
an agent or newswriter of the British Goveniment.-' Tlius, the State of 


1) Sutherland, Op. Cit., p. 1+0. 

2) Tveaty ivas signed on .itli Oct., 1812; Aitebison (1909), Vol. V, pp. 23H-41. 

3) By Art. 5 of the Treaty, the British Government acquired the right of 
inflicting on him “exemplary punishment,” p. 243. Loc. Oil. 

4) The Treaty signed on 2nd June and ratified by the Governor-Genernl-in- 
Council on 25th June, 1813, Lor, Cit. pp. 242-5. 
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Uewa was reduced to submission by Minto. A third Treaty was, how- 
ever, concluded in 1814 by Moira, re-establishing the princii>les of 
former engagements.! 

The Raja of Orchha (formerly also known as Tehri) was the 
highest in rank .among the Chiefs of Bundelkhand, never having sub- 
mitted to the sway of the Peshwa, although his State lost large portions 
of its territories to the Marathas. In 1812 it accepted a British Alliance, 
the terms of which were in almost every way similar to those of the 
Treaty with Uewa. The Raja was guaranteed in his possessions against 
all foreign attack. He accepted British protection, engaged to have no 
dealings with other States, and agreed to permit British forces to jiass 
through or i>ost themselves in his dominion.- The minor Chiefships of 
Datia and Samthar, came under the irolitical authority of the British, 
when the latter entered Bundelkhand to take possession of the territory 
-eeded by the I’cshwa under the Treaty of Bassein.'! British j)rotection 
was extended to Datia in 1804,-* and Samthar in 180.'),'! although no 
definite engagement was concluded with the latter until 1817.® After 
the war was over, by a separttte engagement, Hastings granted the Raja 
of Datia the district of Chowrasi, fonnerly held by the Vinchorkar 
Jagirdarof the Peshwa. T'hisw'as in recognition of the assistance rendered 
by the Raja to the British troojis under the command of Hastings him- 
se the treaties \vithJ ^iimth«ir and Datia uf IH'17 and 181 8, Hastin.ir s 

inserted the provision common to most of hi s trea ties, by which the 
Rajas engaged to employ their force.s in co-operation with the British 
whenever re<iuired to do so.® There were numerous other small Chiefs in 
Bundelkhand, many of whom were the descendants of the famous King, 
Chatra Sal, ivho once ruled over an extensive empire. The chief of them 
was the Ruler of Panna, which, like Datia and Samthar, is an offshoot 
of the house of Orchha. The Ruler of Panna received sanads of protec- 
tion from the British Government, first in 1807 and again in 181 1.® 


1) Signed on lltli Mar. pp. Loc. Vil. 

2) Treaty concluded at Banda on 23rd Dec. 1812, and rutiticd by the Governor- 
General-in-Council, 8tli Jail. 1813. jip. 84-6, Loc. Vil. 

3) Aitcliison {1!)09), Vol. VI. p. j3. 

4) Treaty with Datia, 1 jth Mar. 1804. By it, this small State was placed in a 
much greater dependence on the British than Rewa and Orchha, and also occupied 
an inferior political status. (Aitchison, Vol. V, pp. 87-9.) 

.7) Preamble of the Treaty of 1817. Loc. Cit., p. lul. 

li) Concluded 12th Nov. 1817, and ratified by Hastings on the following day. 
Provisions similar to the Treaty with Datia. pp. 101-104, Loc. Cit. 

7) Treaty of 31st July, 1818, pp. 90-2, Loc, Cit, * 

8) Art. 6, p. 91 and .\rt. 4, p. 103. Loc. Cit. ' 

9) pp. 108-111 and 112-114, Ikrarnanta of the Raja, pp. 114-7, and another 
sanad, pp. 117-8. Loc. Cit. 
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The Subedar of Jhansi was taken under the protection of the 
Company by a treaty in 1817, which confirmed the transfer of the 
Peshwa’s sovereignty over him to the British. The terms of the agree- 
nent resembled those of the treaties with Datia and Orchha.' 

'he British claimed a right of suzerainty over the several Chiefs 
H^ndellcTian^ first by the Treaty of Bassei n, t hen by tfiat^of Poona 
1 7)i~ and" finally ~^~ TTie~ successors of the beshwft after his T lgTejiT" 
and dejiosition in 18 18, when the whole of that province w as brouglii 
l^er their political control. 2 


malwa l 

After the close of the military' operations of 1817-18, the 
•'^ates of Malwa also acknowledged British supremacy. The settlement 
of that province was entrusted to Malcolm, who remained in Malwa 
for iinir years and did valuable work in that (jart of the country. 

The Pawar Chiefs of Dhar belong to one of the most ancient 
and distinguished families of early Maratha history. 2 They had 
preserved their freedom through a period of general disturbance. But 
those rulers (of Dhar and Dewas) ccmld not resist tlie ixiwer which had 
exterminated the Pindaris and reduce^~SincThia. an_J Holkar. Hastings ij 
reg arde d “their remaining in the state of rude independence which 
they have of late'enjoycd,’' as “incompatible with the tranquillity of 
the country and the completion oflrltc system whieh It Is the object oT 
tlie British Government to institute. 

^TTOTdingl}^, "Malcorui concluded treaties with tlicm. Tlie 
engagciiicnl with the Raja of Dhar vv'as signed on the 10th January, 
1819, and contained tlie usual stipulations of “periietual peace, friend- 
shi)) and unity of interests'" between the two (iovernments. Tlie Raja 
agreed “to act in subordinate co-operation with the British G('verii- 
meiit, and to have no intercourse or alliance, private or public, with 
any other State, but secretly and openly to be the fiiend and ally of 
the British Government; and at all times when that Government shall 
require, the Rajah of Dhar shall furnish troops (infantry and horse) in 
proportion to his ability.y^^ is tribut ary rights over the Rajiiut States 
of Bansvvar^ and Dungarpur were ceded to the Company. The latter 
engaged alwaj's to protect Dhar against its cueniics,’’ This document 


i ) pp. 1)7-70. IjOu. < 'it. 

-’) British settlciiient with Saugor has already been sketched in Chapter V.. 
ante. 

3) Malcolm’s Central India (I82+), Vol. I, p. 9J. 

•t) Adam to Maleolm. 12th May', No. 9, Bengal Secret Consultations, 5th June, 
181H. 

,■)) This Treaty was ratified by the Governor-General-in-Council on I3th Mar. 
1819. Aitchison (1909), Vol. IV, pp. 468-70. 
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does not contain the article included in almost all the treaties with 
sovereign and semi-sovereign States, by which the British Government 
was bound to abstain from interfering in the State administration 
or listening to the complaints of discontented nobles or subjects. 

Another agreement was concluded witli Tukaji and Anand Rao, 
the joint Rajas of Dewas (the ancestors of the modern senior and 
Junior Dewas — both equal in rank and authority). The same relation of 
subordination on the one side and protection on the other was 
contracted in this engagement, as in the treaty with the larger State ot 
Dhar, with the notable exception that the British Government engaged 
to the Ibijas of Dewas “to give no protection to any of their dis- 
contented relations or dependents, and not to interfere in the internal 
administration of the country.” The Treaty was concluded with the 
two Rulers jointly, and they agreed “to act in union of authority and 
to administer the affairs of their provinces through one public minister 
or chief officer. 

The British created a new princijiality in Malwa in 1818 , by 
guaranteeing to Ghafur Khan, Amir Khan’s brother-in-law, the 
independent possession of the territory which he held in Jagir from 
tlolkar. Ghafur Khan wa.s freed from his allegiance to the Indore 
Government, and thus became the first Nawab of Jaora.- The creation 
of the two Mussalnmn States of Tonk and Jaora by the dismemberment 
of Holkar’s territories was an “effort of political foresight,” as a 
counterpoise against the predominant Hindu influence in Mulna." 

Besides settling these principalities, Malcolm inquired into and 
defined the position, powers, and claims of a large number of minor 
chieftains and sirdars. During the fifty years preceding British 
ascendancy in Malwa and Bundelkhand, there was no strong Govern- 
ment in the country. The Maratha Princes, Sindhia and Holkar, and 
HI some cases the Pawar Rajas of Dhar and Dewas, levied tributes 
from the smaller Chiefs. The latter, either daring or in despair, retali- 
ated by leading blaekmail campaigns in the territory of the larger 
States. I'heir example was followed by predatory leaders ubo exploited 
the instability of the times for their own gains. Through regular 
practice, these claims and counterclaims became recognised dues, but 
their definition and peaceable fulfilment involved a difficult task, and 
required a powerful arbitrator. 

After the struggle of 1818 , naturally, that duty fell on the 

British, “who the more readily undertook the task because of the 
* • 

1) This Treaty was ratified on 12th Dec. 1818, pp. 252-4.* Loc. Cit. 

2) Art. 12 of the Treaty with Holkar (doted tith Jan. 1818), p. 199, Loc. Oil. 

:i) Prinsep, Op. Cit., Vol. II, p. 399. 
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opportunity which it afforded them of breaking the eontinuitj of the 
influence of the Maratha Powers, with whom they had recently been 
engaged in a contest for empire.”i The principle adopted was “to 
declare the permanency of the rights existing at the time of British 
occupancy, on conditions of the maintenance of order; to adjust and 
guarantee the relations of such Chiefs as owed mere subordination or 
tribute, so as to deprive the stronger Powers of alt pretext for inter' 
ference in their affairs; and to induce the plundering leaders to be- 
take themselves toj)eaceful pursuits, either by retjuiring their sin>eriors 
to grant them lands under the British guarantee, or by guaranteeing 
to them payments, equivalent to the Tankhas which they levied.”-’ 

The British Government stepped in and separated those 
numerous Chiefshifis of different sizes from the several sovereigns to 
whom the former were bound by a variety of ties of tribute or allegi- 
ance or both. From this act of mediation came the modei-n official term 
Mediatised Chiefs. Malcolm settled the terms of guarantee and protec- 
tion to over one hundred Chiefs. Among them were the small Rajput 
States of Butlam, Sailana and Sitamau, whose tribute to Sindhia was 
fixed through British mediation, Sindhia engaging to have no further 
interference whatsoever with the principalities.* 

The terms of guarantee and mediation varied according to the 
status and tenure of the Chiefs, but the one thing which they all 
established was the virtual supremacy of the British Government over 
the tributary Chiefs. This was the object of the principle of mediation, 
and it was successfully applied bv Malcolm in Malwa. 

KATHIAWAR 

^ , 

I Alt hough in Hastings’ time, it was more extensively and 
effective ly emplojed as a political weapin in the pac ification oFTTenfral 
India and its reduction under British authority, u se had also been 
made of this policy of mediation previously. Walker’s settlement of the 
Gaekwar’s tribute from Kath iawar, under British guarantee, has^ readi'- 
been me ntioned.-'’ No fewer than oim-liundred-and-fifty-three Chi efs of 
Kathiawar entered into agreements^ The engagements concluded were 

1) Aitcliison’s note at the beginning of his Vol. IV (iyo9), on which this para- 
graph is based, p. 3. 

2) I hid. 

3) Malcolm's Central India (182t), Vol, 11, pp. 4-13-2.5. In this he was assis- 
ted by Major Henley and Captain Boothwick. 

♦) Tributes from Riitlam were fixed at 84,00(1 Salim Shahi Rupees, from Sailana 
Rs. 42,0(X) (.Vitchison, Vol. IV, pp. +09-10), and from Sitamau Rs. 60,000 {Loc. 
at., p. 41+) also Malcolm's Central India (1824) Vol. II, p. 248. 

6) Chap. VII, ante, also Mallace, Op. Cit., pp. 128-33. 

6) Aitchison, Op. Cit., Vol. VI, p. 76. 
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of two kinds, as explained by Aitchison, one was the bond of security 
(or a Ftt'el Zamin) for the general peace of the country, and the other 
was an agreement for the (viyment of a fixed revenue in perpetuity. i ^ 

In 1817 the British acquired from the Peshwa his rights in 
Kathiawar.- They had also tried to obtain the Gaekwar’s share, but 
the latter declined to accede to their demand.^’ However, as has been 
noticed in the last chapter bis consent was in some >vay obtained to 
the arrangement by which his feudatories in Kathiawar paid their 
fixed tribute through the British Government, the Gaekwar being 
precluded from asserting his demands directly on the Chiefs.* Ihis 
arrangement of 1820 shifted the centre of |X)litical gravity of Kathiawar 
for ever. 

Among the numerous Chiefs whose direct allegiance was thus, 
severed from the Gaekwar and indirectly, but in an increasingly 
effective manner, transferred to the British Government, the more 
inijiortant were the Nawab of Junagarh,'* the Jam of Xawanagar,*' the 
Thakur of Bhaunagar," the Diwan of Palanpwr,** and the Nawab of 
liadhanpur.** \ 

: The immediate ol)ject of this principle of mediation was to 
effect an isolation of the Chiefs concerned, with the view of settling 


1) Exomples of the two types of ugreemciits. pp. n2-];i and pp. Isfl-ti, Loe. 
Cil. 

By Art. 7 of the Treaty of lilth June. p. 07 and p. 7J. Lve, Cit. 

;{) Hastings to Nepean. 20th Sept., No. 18. Bengal Secret Consultations, 17 th 
0< l. 1817. and Elpliinstoiie’s Minute 18th Apr. 1820, Wallace, Op. Cit., pp. 27i-G. 

I) With the exception, of course, of those parts (such as Amreli, Panch 
Mahals and Okhninandal) which remained under the direct rule of the Gaekoar. 

j) Junagarh pays Rs. 28,39-1 as tribute to the British Government, and Rs. 
37,210 to the Gaekwar. (Aitchison, 1909, Vol. VI. p. 92.) The Nawab charged 
his dependents a tax called Zortalahi. In 1821 the British Government media- 
tized and collei-ted it for the Nawab. charging 25 p. c. expenses of collection. 
(Lor. Cil., p. 108.) 

0) The Jam pays annually to the British Government, Rs. 50,312, to the Gaek- 
war. Rs. 0-1,92-t, and to the Nawab of Junagarh Rs. 4-, 857 (Loc. Cil., p. 94-). The 
peeiiniary demands of the Rao of Kutch which the Jam resisted led to the mili- 
tary intervention of the British in 1812. The Jam was reduced, signed an agree- 
ment, protliiced Fa’el Zamin and received the Parwana of the Gaekwar. (pp. 
li9-83, Loe. Cil.) 

7) The Bhaunagar tribute was transferred to the British by the Gaekwar in 
1808, Its amount was Rs. 74,500 a year, (p. 195 /,oc. Oil,,) The State now pays to 
the British Government Rs. 1.28,000, to the Gaekwar, Rs. 3.581, and to the 
Nawab of Junagarh, Rs. 22.8.58. 

8) The Diwan signed an agreement on 28th Nov. 1817, by which he agreed to 

receive an agent of the Gaekwar in the confidence of the British Government, 
whose adviee he would follow, and to pay his tribute regularly to the Gaekwar. 
(pp. 24.(>-8, Lor. Cit.) Palanpur pays no tribute now. • 

9) An engagement was signed by the Nawab on 10th Dec. 1813, by which he 
acknowledged through British mediation the suzerainty of the Gaekwar. The 
latter was not to exercise any interference in internal affairs. The Nawab was to 
have no dealings with any other States, (pp. 200-1. Lor. Cil.) 
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Ibeir mutual claims. Its ultimate result was the establishment of the 
paramountcy of the English Company in those remote regions in which 
it was applied. 


/Ttiis paramountcy 


BHOPAL 


became 


L- States also. After 


the coiicTiisidn of tfie Treaty with Bhopal, its energe tic ruler. Nazar 
AruKjtmmag,* Had entereTinto very cordial relations with the Com)mny.- 


He was pleased to receive Islamnagar which the British recovered tor 
him from Sindhia. Its possession was taken over by him with due pomp 
and ceremony on the 2nd March 1819.-' His contingent was rejxtrted to 
be in excellent efficiency, and maintained a submissive attitude toward., 
the British. < The latter’s influence had been so completely recognised 
in that State that when Nazar Muhammad was accidentallj' killed by 
a pistol shot on the 11th November, 1819,'' the final decision of the 
question of succession was submitted to the British Government. Munir 
Muhanrmiad, the deceased Chief’s nephew was placed on the Masnad of 
Bhopal. 7 


BEllAU 


The reduction til' the substantive independeuL-States by mili tary 
means has been describe d elsewhere. The Government of Berar had been 
assumed by the IT esident. the Baj a being an infant. Lanil Tewnue 
scflTements were undertaken under Britisyi""ilirection. The districts in 
the Kingdom were put under European superintendents. Captain Bayley 
filled the post of the office of Auditor and Paymaster, while Captain 
MacKcnzic was made the Superintendent of Police in Nagpur, with 
judicial powers, liven in the llaja’s liouseliold, the services of a Euro- 
pean official (named Gordon) were made aiailable, although that depart- 
ment had been placed under the charge of Gujabu Dada.fThis exten- 
sive control by the British Government of every department of the 
allied State including tlie Mint and the Treasury, was much deprecated 

1) Malcolm, (.Central India (Iffit), Vol. I, pp. 480-22) and Sutherland (Of. Cif., 
p. 126) speak highly of the ability and character of the young Nawab. 

2) Malcolm, Op. ('it., Vol. 11, p. 254. 

3) Henley to Metcalfe, 8th Mar., No. 7U, Bengal Political Consultations, Hth 
Apr. 1819. 

4) Henley to Metcalfe, Isl Sept., No. 37, Bengal Political Consultations, 2i'd 
Oct. 1819. 

5) Henley to Metcalfe, 15th Nov., No. 22, Bengal Political Consultations, ith 
Dec. 1819. 

,6) Henley to Metcalfe, 17th Nov.. No. 23, />oc. Cit. 

7) Malcolm explains why the titular Nawab’s family was excluded in favour of 
Wazir Muhammad’s (Central India. Vol. 1. pp. 423-4). 

8) Jenkins to Adam. 6th Jan., No. 89, Bengal Political t cnsultations. 6th Feb. 
1819 paras. 4, 5. 8. 10 & 11. 
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by Hastings.^ Moreover, it was an altogether novel mode of interference 
adopted by the English in their dealings with the Indian States, differ- 
ing from the other plans which had been previously adopted. The near- 
est resemblance to the system followed by Jenkins in Berar was that 
adopted in Mysore under Wellesley in 1799-1811, with this difference, 
that in Nagpur “more direct and constant interference” was intro- 
duced.- (The Resident had completely reduced the Gond Chiefs, who 
had loy^y followed Appa Sahib against the British." This was followed 
by the assumption of complete control of the military forces of Nagpur 
by the British, and in this matter also, the Bhonsla Raja received far 
more drastic treatment than even the Raja of Mysore .JJ 

Although British authority was not established to the same extent 
in the other two States of Daulat Rao Sindhia and Malhar Rao 
Holkar, as had been the case with the Bhonsla, the two former Powers 
/ilsq felt the supremacy of the British. 


HOLKAR 


L 


^'antia Jog became the .chief jnuuisler af Hulkar'a GovenmxyitJ 
ACbanker' and a shrewd business man, he ably managed State affairs, 
and was supported by the British representative -whom he freely con- 
sulted in all matters of geneial administration. The intelligent and 
energetic Government of this minister*’ considerably improved the re- 
sources of Holkar's dominions." It m'bs at this time that Indore, the 
captial of this State, began to grow as a nourishing centre of commerce 
owing to its increasing wealth and poiiulation.'* 


. SINDHIA 

uhc situation of the independent Prince, Daulat Rao SindhiA 
in Velation to the British Power, was practically the same as that of 

1) Prinsep, Op. Cit., Vol. II, p. 391. 

2) Jenkins' lieport. Op. C'H., p. Idi. Sutherland considered Jenkin.s' plan as 
“this best of all systems,'' Op. Oil., pp. 48 & 186. Metcalfe favoured annexation 
of the territory to British dominions, and Malcolm desired to set up a Muslim 
State in Berar against Maratha interests. (Metcalfe to Jenkins, 5th July, 1820. 
Kaye's Life of Metcalfe, Vol. 1. p. 477.) 

3) Jenkins to Haslings, loth Jan., No. 99, Bengal Political Consultations, 13th 
Feb. 1819. 

t) Jenkins' Report, Op. Cit., p. 333. 

5) Sutherland, Op. Cit., p. 70. He carried on banking activites even during his 
ministry, and lent money to the State. (Wellesley to Adam, 7th Dec. 1818, No. 
59. Bengal Political Consultations, 9th Jan. 1819, para. 2.) 

6) Malcolm’s testimony to his ability in his Central India (1824), Vol. I, p. 306. 

7) Malcolm's Central India, Vol, II, pp. 238-9, The army was considerably 
reduced (from about 10,000 infantry, 15,000 horse and 100 guns in 1817, to 200 
guards, 3,0p' horse and 13 guns in 1821. hoc, Cit., pp. 229 & 967) the revenues of 
the State improved enormouslv. (tor. Cit., pp. 237 & 375.) 

8) p. 239, tfir* at. 
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a majority of^l^ fi<;ht intf m en on both sides were Indians^ This ex- 
plains ih a large measure \chy Indians lost in the contest. It is true 
that the leadership of an able Prince or a brave commander sometimes 
proved remarkably successful. But there was always an element of in- 
stability jn it, and when he possessed no inspiring qualities or organising 
capacity, there was certain ruin. The Indians in that state faced an 
enemy whose Government and organisation, whose strength and resources 
were modelled on a different basis. The result was, of course, unfavour- 
able to the Indians. It is not implied that the Indian social institutions 
were lifeless or ill-devised. On the contrary, they were effective in 
regulating the life of the community and in many respects they worked 
well. But as compared with the English, they were stagnant, and could 
not withstand the aggression of the people nurtured in a fresher and 
more vigorous system. 

^During the years covered in this study, the Indian side laboured 
•under a distinct disadvantage in the personal element also. Persons 
such as Elphinstone and Munro, Malcolm and Metbalfe, Jenkins and 
Hast inyrs, were a gro up of most able men, some of whom would indeed 
be considered of first rate compete nce fo r the most difficult undertakings 
in any age. The cause of a Govermiient which was served by a team of 
such stalwarts was destined to flourish. Against them India put forward 
B aji Ra o and Trimbakji, Appa Sahib and Chandulal, Chitu and .^mir, 
Khan. There were to be found, even at that time of the decline of the 
Indian States, men who possessed ample ability. There were also persons 
of character. But rarely was there found in the same person the combi- 
nation of moral fervour with mental qualities, which was exhibited by 
men such as hllphinstone and Metcalfe. The. undeniable ability of Baji 
Rao was counteracted by an utterly base and unprincipled nature^ 
Dau lat Rao Sindhia’s high pretensions were neutralised by his indolent 
habits^aod indec isitiii of mind. The statesmanship of Zalim Singh was 
indissolubly mingled with his opjiortunism and self-interest. There were 
to be found at every Court, men such as Nairoba Chitnuvis (at Nagpur), 
Sita Ram (at Baroda), and Hyder Mehdi (at Lucknow), who were loyal 
to their~States and eagerly desired to free them from foreign control. 
But they lacked the requisite merits and personality to achieve their object. 
Appa, Sahib, the Bhonsla Raja of Nagpur, keenly felt the degradation of 
being under British domination, and actively supported Baji Rao in tlie 
latter’s war with the Company. This very Raja, however, engaged in 
short-sighted intrigues for his own personal triumph, and pursued the 
suicidal ‘course of first allying with the British against his own rivals, 
and then turning hostile to them. There was yet another type to which 
men like Chandulal belonged, whose undoubted abilities and experience _ 
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by Hasting^. ^ Moreover, it was an altogether novel mode of interference 
adopted by the English in their dealings with the Indian States, differ- 
ing from the other plans which had been previously adopted. The near- 
est resemblance to the s 3 'stera followed by Jenkins in Berar was that 
adopted in Mj'sore under Welleslej' in 1799-1811, with this difference, 
that in Nagpur “more direct and constant interference” was intro- 
duced.- (The Resident had completely reduced the Gond Chiefs, who 
had loyally followed Appa Sahib against the British.-"' This was followed 
by the assumption of complete control of the military forces of Nagpur 
by the British, and in this matter also, the Bhonsla Raja received far 
more drastic treatment than even the Raja of Mj'sore.iJ 

Although British authority was not established to the same extent 
in the other two States of Daulat Rao Sindhia and Malhar Rao 
Holkar, us had been the case with the Bhonsla, the two former Powers 
also felt the supremacy of the British. 


HOLKAR 


L 


ll’untia Jog became the chief 

.\Lbanker' and a shrewd business man, he ably managed State affairs, 
and was supported by the British representative w honi he freely con- 
sulted in all matters of geiiciai administration. The intelligent and 
energetic Government of this minister*' considerably improved the re- 
sources of Holkar's dominions." It was at this time that Indore, the 
captial of this State, began to grow as a flourishing centre of commerce 
owing to its increasing wealth and population.** 


SINDHIA 

The situation of the independent Prince, Daulat Rao Sindhi^ 
in Yelation to the British Power, was practically the same as that of 


[rhe 


1) Prinsep, Op. Cit., Vol. U. p. :W1. 

2) Jenkins' Report, Op. Cit., p. 294. Sutherland considered Jenkins’ plan as 
“ this best of all systems,” Op. Cit., pp. 48 & 186. Metcalfe favoured annexation 
of the territory to British dominions, and Malcolm desired to set up a Muslim 
State in Berar against Maratha interests. (Metcalfe to Jenkins, 5th July, 1820. 
Kaye's JA/e of Metcalfe, "Vol. I, p. 477.) 

3) Jenkins to Hastings, 10th Jan., No. 99. Bengal Political Consultations, 13th 
Feb. 1819. 

1) Jenkins' Report, Op. Cit., p. 333. 

5) Sutherland, Op. Cit., p. 70. He carried on banking activites even during his 
ministry, and lent money to the State. (Wellesley to Adam, 7th Dec. 1818, No. 
59. Bengal Political Consultations, 9th Jail. 1819, para. 2.) 

6) Malcohn’s testimony to his ability in his Central /ndia (1824), Vol. I, p. 306. 

7) Malcolm s Central India, Vol, II, pp. 238-9. The army was considerably 
reduced (from about 10,000 infantry, 15,000 horse and 100 guns in 1817, to 200 
guards, 3,00^ horse and 13 guns in 1821. Roc. Cit., pp. 229 82 237) the revenues of 
the State improved enormously. (Lor. Cit., pp. 237 & 375.) 

8) p. 239, C’i(. 
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Maharaja Holkar. His army, although still numerically stronger than 
|Holkar’s, was yet greatly reduced after the conclusion of the Alliance. t 
lAnother step which still further reduced Sindhia to a state of future 
|helplessness against the Company was the employment of British officers 
*in his contingent.* The Maharaja used that force to suppress his rebel- 
lious Chiefs, particularly Dhonkal Singh, who had given no small amount 
,)f embarrassment to his Government.^ The dependence of Sindliia’s 
Government on the British after 1818, is furthur illustrated by the fact 
-that this former rival and much distrusted enemy of the British Govern- 
'^Tient, was eager to receive a loan from that Government at a time of 
stringency. 't 

. It was a great change indeed. It was not so much an act of choice 
- js of necessity. “But his situation was painful and difficult, and he 
‘ was only able to preserve his dominions by a departure from all that is 
^ideemed honour by the tribe to which he belongs. He had to choose 
-^between two alternatives. Either he could attempt to preserve his honour 
• ind independence by fighting an incomparably superior Power, or he 
, jould retain his territories and sovereignty by recognising the supremacy 
'of^Bat superior Power. Sindhia discreetly chose the latter alternative. 
:He recognised the ascendancy of the English as an accomplished fact. 
"Not only did he retire from Rajputana at their bidding, but he also 
fissented to their mediation between himself and his tributaries, to settle 
I'his claims on them and permanently exclude his control over them. 
?He became reconciled to the altered situation. He found the new con- 
nngent under British officers, w'hich was originally formed only as a 
. emporary measure to co-operatc with the Company against the Pindaris, 
Uoo useful to be disbanded. It was made permanent at the strength of 
■ 1,000 horse. Its payment was still provided for from the Resident's 
:;reasury out of the Pensions Fund, which the British Government owed 
; he Maharaja, and which had been discontinued during the war by the 


I 1) Sindhia's array in 1817 consisted of about 26,000 regular infantry, 13,000 
ijarairy and 396 guns, besides garri tons in his fortresses, and in 1821 it was 13,000 
infantry and 9,000 horse. (Malcolm s Central India Vol. II, p. 228.) 

1 2) The Coraraander was Colon >1 Blacker. Sindhia gave his consent to the 

jippointraent, for example, of Liei t. Johnson to the contingent. (Stewart to Met- 
calfe, 30th Apr., No. 55, Bengal Political Consultations, 14th May, 1819.) 

3) Stewart to Metcalfe, 25th Mar., No. 48, and Blacker to Stewart, No. 47. 
ilengal Political Consultations, 17th Apr. 1819. The same instrument was used 
■jor breaking the power of his former commanders, such as Baptiste. Prinaep, Op. 

'it., Vol. II, pp. 401-2. 

4) Stewart to Metcalfe, 14th May, No. SO, Bengal Political Consultations, 3rd 
Tune, 1819, para. 6, although Hastings' Government considered it inexpedient to 
give the requested assistance. (Metcalfe to Stewart, 12th June, No. 53, Bengal 
Political Consultations, 12th June, 1819.) 

5) Malcolm’s Central India, (1824), Vol. 1, pp. 140-1. 
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Treaty of Gwalior.^ This arrangfement) concluded in February 1820,^ 
gave the British an obvious political advantage. By the introduction ol 
British officers into Sindhia’s military establishment, though still tech- 
nically independent, his Government became as much subject to British 
influence as were the States of Oudh or Indore. 

KING OF DELHI V 

^l^hile the political ascendancy of the Company over all the interna' 
States of India was thus effectively established, Hastings was 
very jealous of the honour and general allegiance which the Mugha> 
Emperor at Delhi still enjoyed in the country, from Princes and people 
alikejl Although the old King was a pensioner, if not a prisoner of th 
English, a mere phantom of a glory and power which had long dis- 
appeared, still the royal house drew respect from the Courts of the 
Indian States. The seal of_^Maharajn Sindhia contained the words 
“ Fidwi-a-Shah" (Servant o f the E mperor). The seal of the Governor- 
General bore a similar inscription .^ The Princes and nobles inTh^f'hind 
felt proud of the titles bestowed on thernT)y tTie T?^ing, who mainta'ined 
flTe 'olcT forms and ceremonials' of the Court, as though nothing had 
happened since Aurangzeb's death. < When Sadat Ali, the Nawab Wazii 
of Oudh died his successor was, as usual, desirous of formally obtaining 
his hereditary title from Delhi. 5 Similarly, in 1820, the Government ol 
Jaipur applied for a Tika (mark of investiture) from His Majesty the 
King, for their young Prince, Maharaja Jai Singh.® All these formal 
marks of imperial sovereignty enjoyed by the Mughal Shah were dis- 
tasteful to Hustings, and from the very commencement of his term o 
office, he urged emphatically the need for declaring that ^the pretensioi 
of British sovereignty stands unveiledT*^'? 

The occasion for the expression df strong views on the subjec 
arose a few months after his arrival in India, when he decided to un 

1) Art. 5 of the Treaty concluded in November 1817. (Aitebison, Op. Oil., Vol 
IV, p. liG.) 

1) Stewart to Metcalfe, Feb. 12th, No. 37, and Metcalfe to Stewart 18th Mar. 
No. 38, Bengal Political Consultations, 18th Mar. 1820. 

3) Nugent's (Vice-President in Governor-General's Council) Minute, No. If 
Bengal Secret Consultations, 18th Nov. 1814. 

4) Ibid. 

5) Baillie to Moira, 13th July, 1814, Oudf Papers, Home Misc. Vol. 518, p. 6ifc 

6) The minister's application, No. 20, Bengal Political Consultations, 6th Maj 
1820. 

7) His Minute, 21st June, No. 12, Bengal Secret Consultations, 21st June, 181- 
in which Hastings strongly advocated the discarding of all forms of imferiori t 
on the part of the British Government in the latter’s dealings with the Mughi 
King. The form of address usual at the time for the Gofernor-General was t 
write an Arzdasht (petition) to the King, who addressed the Governor-General a- 
"our specially regarded servant, our honoured son, and the deserving object of 
our royal regard,” etc. (No. 72, Bengal Political Consultations, 17th Mar, 1821,) 
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dertake a tour of Hindustan. The question was hotly debated whether 
the Governor-General should wait on the King. Hastings, as the head 
of the Company’s Government, was determined not to visit the Mughal 
(unless the latter was prepared to meet him on terms of absolute 
equality).* The King made certain concessions in the details of the 
ceremoflial, but would not assent to receive the Governor-General on a 
status of equality,^ and, therefore, after protracted negotiations, the 
interview did not take place.* 

This incident, although typical of Hastings' views on the 
matter, was by no means his only expression of them. His attention 
was constantly directed towards the destruction of the vestige of 
paramountcy, whether it remained at Delhi, at Poona or at Satara. 
This was, indeed, the principal motive for his decision to abolish the 
Peshwa. The severely restricted terms on which the Raja of Sahara 
had been restored, further illustrate the same anxiety.* But his 
greatest jealousy was of the lowliest in real power, and yet the loftiest 
in hollow glory__the descendant of Babar and Akbar, the King with- 
out a kingdom. 

The Nawab Wazir's application for the confirmation of his title 
by the King, came too soon after Hastings’ arrival in India to allow 
him definitely to decline compliance. But his consent was very 
reluctant and circumscribed.® And when the similar request was made 
later on the part of the Maharaja of Jaipur, the Governor-General 
sternly refused to put the matter before the King.® Again, when the 
Mughal Emperor wrote a letter to the King of England expressing 
condolence at the death of King George III, and offering congratula- 
tions to his successor, Hastings declined to forward the letter declaring 
“that the attempt thus made to establish an ^istolary intercourse 
with the King of England is rather incongrrfbus and should be 
discouraged to the utmost.” It was considered inadmissible with 
reference to the constitutional character of the British Government in 

J 1) Hastings’ Minute of 21st June 1H14-, Op. Cil. (last foot note) and the same 
.lews were reiterated in another Minute addressed to Edraonstone 27th Feb. No. 
5, Bengal Secret Consultations, lltb Apr. 1815. 

2) Metcalfe's private letter to Adam, 11th Jan., No. G, and King s letter to 
Metcalfe, No. 7, Bengal Secret Consultations, 11th Apr. 1815. 

3) Deputations of officers were exchanged as form of courtesy. Nos. 5 & 8, 
'jOC. Cil. 

I 4.) Cf. Elphinstone’s instruction to the Resident at Baroda, to encourage the 
iiaekwar to assume the Kingly title {of Raja) to mark his equality with, and 
ndependence of, the Raja of Satara, and to allow no intercourse between the two. 
(Warden to Williams, 3rd May, 1820, Wallace, Op. Cil., p. 313.) 

5) Adam to Baillie, 1st Aug. 1814, Oude Papers, Op. Cit., pp. 620-1. 

6) Metcalfe to Ochterlony, 6th May, No. 21, Bengal Political Consultations, 
Sth May 1820. 
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India. I It has already been seen that it- was directly at Hastings’ 
instance that the ruler of Oudh assumed the royal title.^ Similarly, it 
was Hastings who authorised his representative with the Nizam to 
offer that Prince an identical inducement to adopt the kingly style in 
kfis address. 3 Although this object could not be achieved,^ the incident 
^self showa how eager Hastings was to extinguish completely and 
/qaickly the dying glimmer of the Mughal name, in order tKafThe 
light of the -East India Company might shine ia_ its_, ii nreflectsd , 
original brightness all over the country. He claimed that by its act of 
1818, at the time of the renewal- of the Company’s Charter, the 
British Parliament had asserted the sovereignty of the English Crown 
I over the British possessions in India, entrusting their rule to the 
I Company .^he toleration of the Mughal supremacy, even in name, wp' 
inconsistent; and injurious to the interests and the real position of the 
British Government. 

While it could not be wise or expedient to assume the formal 
sovereignty ortHe Imlian Eniplre by an open proclamation a t th at 
fimeT*" ah3~ aTfRbuglT'TKFToyalty “orTIie people and the nobility still 
'clDfiSr to the Mughal 'ihroneTand could_not be tra nsferred by a single 
stroke of'fHF^en,'' yet the effective ascendancy of the English had 
been fully established throughout the country, from the Sutlej to the 
,3rahmaputra, from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. By a series of 
"pbli^cal and military transactions, Hastings had virtually completed 
Hie Empire which, in 1857, was taken under the direct control of 
Queen-iitParhament^ . 


1) Prinsep to Ochterlony, 10th Mar., No. T4, the King of Delhi to the King of 
England, No. 73, Bengal Political Consultations, 17th Mar. 1881. 

8) Chapter VII. 

3) Metcalfe to Russell, 22nd Jan., No. 1*, Bengal Secret Consultations, 22nd 
Jan., 1820. 

4) The Nizam spoke most disparagingly of the disloyalty of the Nawal 
Wazir to the Mughal in assuming the title of the King. It is hard to say how far 
the Nizam was sincere in that censure, but the fact remains that the Resident 
did not prevail upon him to change his title from the Subedar, or Viceroy to the 
Shah, or King. Russell to Hastings 24th Nov., 1819, No. 13, Bengal Secret Con i 
sultations, 22nd Jan., 1820. 

A) His minute No. 12, Bengal Secret Consultations, 21st June, 1814. 

6) As he himself wrote in his minute. Ibid. 

7) As pointed out by Sir George Nugent, the Vice-President of the Council a' 
Calcutta. He said that the people would continue to render allegiance to th . 
Mughal King and to receive titles from him. If the British assumed that imporis’ 
role, it would not be readily ackno-wledged . On the contrary, feelings of alarm, 
aversion and jealousy would be excited amongst the people and the princes. The', 
latter did not know or understand the Charter Act of 1813. (No. 19, Bengal Secret 
Consultations, 18th Nov., 1814.) 
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^When Hastings arrived on the scene, he found that therej. 

( before the British a rich ixilitical harvest which they were not gat, 
ing, in spite of the fact that they possessed ample means for that ^ 
pose. The Marathas had already helped in destroying the Mughal sa 
W ellesley had beaten the Marathas, and the latter had not recove 
from their loss. IThe only Power which could ascend the seat 
suzerainty, then ljung unoccupied, was the English Company. He 
no reason why his coi^ntry should deny itself the great gain which 
so clearly in prospect. 

■j’his political supremacy over the _whol£. country _(e^eptii}g, 
course, the Punjab and Sindh) w’as his go al. He did not seek ir 
territories, although he would not have hesitated to annex them if tl 
acquisition helped in his mam object.* Nor did he aspire to control : 
direct the daily administration of the Princes. His o ne i^^jd clear f 
pose was to oblige all tlie other Powe^ to l»\y i n. subordjnat ^ 
to the C ompany, live und er i^_p.ro^ ^tioru ..Aa.d ackuaiyledgC—its 

. y. ~Ttpy ^ iPT Sohqiit to tliis, eithev ^ 

(liploiiincy, or by, war, if necessary. In either event succesT'waT'm-ta 

In tfi i s~aTnbttions — pttnfTTastings did not receive the supixirt , 
his colleagues at Calcutta. Nor was the Board of Control in Engliii 

D 

prejiared to sanction those projects. However, on one )X)int there v 
common ground between these two divergent views. The primary du 
of good Government demanded that the life iind property of |lhe pec;, 
must be protected against the growing danger of the Phtdaris. / 
agreed that the latter must be destroyed. 

The mere extermination of those freebooters was not sufficient 
satisfy Hastings. In liis mind the achievement of that object was ind. 
soliibly bound up with the greater and more comprehensive scheme ^ 
placing the British in a position of ascendancy. This was to be achiev, 
by the revision of certain treaties (particularly with Sindhia, Hoik 
and Berar) and by forming new alliances (with the Rajput Prince^^ 
In consonance with this view, he attempted, though unsuccessfully, 
conclude alliances with Kaghuji Bhonsla, and with the rulers of Bhop 
and Jaipur. The principle underlying this policy vv'as disapproved > 
the authorities in England. 

However, he had not long to vvait for the realisation of his ain 
llaghuji's death in 1816 offered to the British the eagerly sought oppoi 
t unity, and Berar came under the Company’s influence vv’ith th 
conclusion of a subsidiary alliance in May of that year. The firitis 
further strengthened their position by forcing on Baji Rao anotht 

I) As he himself wrote in bis Minute of Dec, Ist, 181J, Oy, Cil., paras. Is 
and 373. 
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treaty in June 1817. These were indeed great steps in advance, but they 
were only isolated measures, not entirely fulfilling Hastings’ original 
scheme of a complete, unquestioned supremacy, generally acknowledged 
and effectively exercised. 

*'t317, when Hastings began to carry out the grand military 
operations for the final extermination of the Pindaris, he decided, on 
s own resix)nsibility, to extend his measures to the attainment of bis 
lifical ideal also. He took the fie ld in person, and faced both Sindhia 
Holkar with tke alternatives of war, or com pr omise on. British 
■ s. Tlie former quietly signed the treaty offered to him. The Govern- 


, it of Holkar was in a disorganised state. His army took a different 
jurse, and offered resistance, in which the lead had already been given 
V the Peshwa. Operations against the Pindaris thus developed into a 
vvar with the Marathas, the rivals of the British power. Hastings re- 
.vrdecf the revival of their confederacy with constant alarm. The wav 
i9.ve him the much desired opportunity of finally destroying that dan- 
drastic^ meas ure of alioli shing the P eshwaship itself. This 
vJ>Ji^a~T)ol3 step of far-reaching consequence. The supremacy of the 
POiL pr wh ich remoyed_the_head of the confederacy could not blLJUiy 
disputed by its remaining limbs. The result was the achievement 
.)f Hastings’ aim in its entirety. ■* 

t Alt hough this aim was primarily political, it was attained by 
ilitaxx means. The negotiations which were undertaken in 1814-1.5 
T take Bho^jS! and Saugor under British protection) and again in 1816 
'r Jaipur Alliance) were fully supjiorted by the mobilisation of big 
lies. The first arrival at Nagpirf, in 1816, of the subsidiary force under 
olonel Walker is an illustration of the same feature. Again, the Treaty 
.' Poona was concluded under the threat of military action, and its 
revisions so drafted as to obtain added military advantages for the 
impany.vrLastly, the accomplishment of the goal itself was effected 
rough the military measures of 1817-18. Their direct consequence 
was the defeat of the strong independent Powers. Their indirect, though 
equally effective result, by the force of example, consisted in creating 
in impression on all the neutral and allied States, that the British 
jovernment was determined to attain and uphold the position of un- 
rivalled supremacy in the country. 

This was ind eed a remarkable event. It affected the future o f 
India and of the British Empire. It is true that t he milita^ ascend -^ 
incy of the English in India began when Wellesley succeeSed jji ex- 
p elling the French and deT eqnng bis Igdian op]vmcni<;. It must also be 
idmitted that the British dominions in India did not reach their pre- 
sent fi-ontiers until Dalfaousie’s time, forty years later. Nevertheless, it 
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f cannot be disputed that the political sovereignty of England over India 
(except the Punjab) dates from the time of Hastings. This fact obviously 
gives to his term of office a great historic importance. L ike Wellesl ey^ 
be too en gaged in wars against the I ndian Princes. He added large 
portions of territory to the Company’s possessions, just as Dalho'isie 
dJJ~But l)Sh those opSaTiohs were of subsidiai^ importance and only 
incidental to his chief achieveme nt, namely, the attainment of political 
vparamountcy over the Indian Po«^rs]J\ , * 

”Suc¥ a striking result as this must excite the curiosity of th 
student of social history, who is naturally eager to understand its causes. 
It is proverbially difficult to establish clear relations of cause a:i 
effect in all human dealings. \3'hey cannot always be verified in tl 
simple, sure manner of scientific experiments, since the wide world i 
their laboratory. jThe Indian situation also was full of complexity .tSeveiv 

.11 "-A * 

dgctors of varying force conspir ed to bring about this result^ 

Some of them are too obvious to need more than a bare mention, 
^riie sui)eriority in military war fare, which improved methods and 
scien^tIte--h««r!rlFtfg'e gave to the European, was a distinct advantage 
over the Indian. I’liis was particularly effective in tlie artillery arm, whict. 
had been greatly perfected by Napoleon, and inherited by the English 
from their experience of Napoleonic wars. The Indians were quick in 
adopting western military methods, but they did not acquire tha 
piroficiency which the Europeans showed. In short, the advantage o 
technical offensive was on the side of the Britisli^ 

The difference in the outlook of the two jjeoples, owing to their 
.differing social conditions, must also have produced a marked influenci 
on the result of the Anglo-Indian contest. The English came from a 
country which was fast becoming industrialised. Colonisation and nation- 
alism, commercial comjjetition and deinoeratisution, were giving a new 
shape and a fresh impetus to their patriotism. Their disciplineiuidJoyalt’ 
were yielded to a system rather than to an individual, to their country, 
and iiot to a section of it. The nationalism of the nineteenth century 
I England was aggressive, ambitious and adventurous. It kindled the 
I enthusiasm ot its nationals at home and abroad, setting standards for 
their actions and exiwnding the scope of their aspirations. 

j Against them were ranged a [>eople whose piatriotism was still 
in the mediaeval stage. A substantial pwrUon of the armies of the 
Indian States was furnished by their Jagirdars, more or less on a feudal 
basis. The discipline and unity of action of those forces could not match 
the European organisation. The allegiance yielded by the people wa^ 
more to the leader and less to the cause he esfjoused. This is best 
illustrated by the f act that in almost all the wars of the British periodj 
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a majority of the fighting men on both sides were Indians^ This ex- 
pialns in a large measure why Indians lost in the contest. It is true 
that the leadership of an able Prince or a brave commander sometimes 
proved remarkably successful. But there was always an element of in- 
stability ^in it, and when he possessed no inspiring qualities or organising, 
capacity, there was certain ruin. The Indians in that state faced an 
enemy whose Government and organisation, whose strength and resources 
were modelled on a different basis. The result was, of course, unfavour- 
able to the Indians. It is not implied that the Indian social institutions 
were lifeless or ill-devised. On the contrary, they were effective in 
regulating the life of the community and in many respects they worked 
well. But as compared with the English, they were stagnant, and could 
not withstand the aggression of the people nurtured in a fresher and 
more vigorous system. 

^During the years covered in this study, the Indian side laboured 
^under a distinct disadvantage in the personal element also. Persons 
such as Elphinstone and Munro, Malcolm and Mefbalfe, Jenkins and 
Hast ings, were a grouja of most able men, some of whom would indeed 
be considered of firs^rate compet ence for the most difficult undertakings 
in any age. The cause of a Government which was served by a team of 
such stalwarts was destined to flourish. Against them India put forward 
BajiJRao and Trimbakji, Appa Sahib and Cliandulal, Chitu and Amir 
Khan. There were to be found, even at that time of the decline of the 
Indian States, men who possessed ample ability. There were also persons 
of character. But rarely was there found in the same person the combi- 
nation of moral fervour with mental qualities, which was exhibited by 
men such as Elphinstone and Metcalfe. The undeniable ability of Baji 
Rao was counteracted by an utterly base and unprincipled miture^ 
Dal^t Rao Sindhia’s high pretensions were neutralised by his indolent 
habits, aad .indecision of^mind. The statesmanship of Zalim Singh was 
indissolubly mingled with lii.s op|)ortunism and self-interest. There were 
to be found at every Court, men such as Nairoba Chitnavis (at Nagpur), 
Sita Ram (at Baroda), and Hyder Mehdi (at Lucknow), who were loj^al 
to their~States and eagerly desired to free them from foreign control. 
But they lacked the requisite merits and personality to achieve their object. 
Appa Sahib, the Bhonsla Raja of Nagpur, keenly felt the degradation of 
being under British domination, and actively supported Baji Rao in the 
latter’s war with the Company. This very Raja, however, engaged in 
short-sighted intrigues for his own iiersonal triumph, and pursued the 
suicidal*course of first allying with the British against his own rivals, 
and then turning hostile to them. There was yet another type to w'hich 
men like Chandulal belonged, whose undoubted abilities and experience 
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in public matters, were directed towards selfish ends, disregarding^, even 
betraying, the true interests of their States and rulers. 

^Thus, every leading British officer had a single aim to serve; 
t )is led to a coherent diplomacy and to unified strategy. Each Indian 
Nras, however, troubled by divided loyalties. In part, he was battling 
against foreign intervention, but in ]»art also, the fact that he was in 
conflict with foes, often enough in his own household, made him 
willing to ally himself with the ver^ foreigner against whom his 
career was a protest. Inevitably, therefore, he was only capable of 
decisive and unwavering policy at intervals, where domestic and 
external interests seemed to combine. The English consequently scored 
a victory over the Indian both in war and in diplomacy.^ 

The military, racial and personal difl'erences account for the 
political gains of the British in India. But even they do not explain 
everything. However superior one country may be in those respects, 
it cannot conquer and also permanently establish its hold over another 
country for any great length,,,^f time, unless there ex ist stro nger 
interiuii_faC6?.l * 2 . Qfhis iwwer was supplied to the British 

in India by the “undying jealousy and distrust of the Indian Princes 
for each otherAThey could never combine for a common purixise^ It 
would indeed?^ difficult to say whether Sindhia’s jealousy was greatw- 
towards the English or towards Holkar. If the Princes of Rajputana 
could have thrown in their lot together and remained united they would 
Iierhaps never have lost their independence. Thus, mutual hatred and 
hostile rivalry prevailed in the country and influenced public conduct 
^>f Princes, generals, ministers and courtiersU Secret alliances against 
neighbouring States, intrigues against rival ministers and betrayals of 
the country’s interests were common enough. This gave the English 
not only the opportunity of advancing their jiosition but of consolidat- 
ing it as they progressed. They triumphed by the mutual suspicions of 
their opponents. 

^ It would probably be correct to say that at that time the two 
strongest features of the Indian States were, firstly, their passion for 
lindependencej and secondly, their burning hatred of their rivals. The 
first would be even more particularlytTnebf fheTeading Maratha States. 
But in a smaller degree the Mussalman, the Rajput and the Jat States 
alike shared this sentiment. 1 It is a sad commentary on their sagacity 

]) The attitude of the Peshwa, of Sindhia and of Raghuji Bhonsla as that of 
Wazir Muhammad of Bhopal, of the Maharajas of Jaipur and Bharatpur or even of 
the Niiam, Raja Mahipat Ram’s anti-British activity in Hyderabad, the military 
resistance put forth by the Diwans of Travancore and'Cochin, the tone adopted 
by Rani Durga Bai, the Maharao of Kutch, and Siyaji Rao of Baroda, are all ex- 
amples pointing to the same conclusion. 
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and judgment that they should have failed to understand the simple 
pheiionieiion that their mutual enmity and disunion was bound to 
destro> the sovereignty and the independence which they so proudly 
wished to preserve. From the time of Lord Hastings, this latter feeling 
' begins to decline witli the change in their position.^ 

Kor this reasoji also, the period under review is of great polilical 
significance. The British sway over the country is tlienceforward taken 
as an accepted fact liy the l* tinces. Appea l to arms to realise their 
a«^3ir.ations or to redress their' gr ievances becomes an increasing 
improbability. They liegin to look for their jirTv ilegCs r rights ~7tTtdl^ 
oliporTunities witjiin the. pale aLBQtitilt protcctioji, but not beyond it. 
This changed outlook and altered situation sfton left the treaties out 
of date for expressing the true state of rel.itiens. 'rhere commenced 
an era in which usage and example were be more and more 

employed for the interpretation of those documenis. The last century 
has seen a steady growth of those usages and the formation of the 
policy wliu'li guides the British f >o\ crnnient in its relations with 
the Indian States. A \asl body of niles and precedents has been 
evolved, of which tlu' fori igii and' liiilitical dciiartmciil of the (iovcrii- 
inent of India is the custodian and active agent. It is beyond the 
province and also beyond the possibility of this work, to estimate their 
value or even to atteniiit their dcseriplioii. One simiile exaniiilc will 
be sufiicient to indicate how' deep has been the effect of this course 
of development. 

If a glance is thrown round to-day to see the p.isition of the 
> various Princes— their rank and importance — it at once becomes clear that 
1 a general levelling process has been at work. I'liis jirocess has not 
' worked in one direction onl)'. It appears as though, after the events of 
181 7- IS, all their claims of priority and status were thrown into a melt- 
ing pot, out of which they emerged in a new order. This latter was 
not dctcriiiiiied on a basis of military superiority or material resources. 
The questions of iireecdcnee and status are peeuliaily liable to rouse 
the proud susceptibilities of even our present-day Princes. Nor is the 
discussion of this subject here of any usefulness, cither public or aca- 
demic. But a few instances can be eliosen tei illustrate the point, with- 
out in any way provoking a fruitless controversy. 

In Hastings’ time, Bhopal was a subject of contention between 
the British Government and Maharaja Siiidliia. The latter claimed 
and tlie former denied that the Nawab was Si ndhia'stributary. To-daj, 
this Afgliari principality occupies the rank of a first class State. Prinsep, 
writing about the imnortancc o f Trava ncore in 1814 sai d~, “The 
State ha s nptj since then, been entitled to much eonsidcrutioii in the 
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scale of native powers.”* During Hastings’ time, we hardly find it 
mentioned in the important discussions** that took place about the politi- 
cal measures to be adopted. At present, in many respects, it is ac- 
corded a high rank indeed m the family of Indian States, far higher 
than would seem to be justified by its importance a century ago. 

In giving evidence before the Select Committee in 1832, James 
Mill classed the Jat Maharaja of Dholpur with Sindhia, Maharaja 
Runjit Singh and the King of Nc|)al in the category of Independent 
Princes.* The wordings of the Treaty with the Maharaja of Alwar 
would put him on a higher rank than the premier Prince of Rajputana, 
the Maharana of Udaipur, or the other two leading States of Jaipur 
and Jodhpur. No one will to-day seriously consider that Alwar or Dholpur 
can claim superior treatment to that accorded to the Maharana of Udaipur. 

'J'lie Chiefs of Kathiawar afford another good illustration of the 
working of this shuffling process. Formerly, they were mostly depen- 
dents and tributaries bf the Gaekwar (or the Peshwa). To-day, they 
have taken their place in the class of Ruling Princes and sit, in their 
own right, in the Narendra Mandiil (Chamber of Princes) and imperial 
and international assemblies. Examples can be multiplied to describe 
further the slow but steady process of development which has rearrangiid 
the position of the Princes and transformed their outlook since the 
days of Hastings. 

As this process began aliout the time of Hastings, one finds it 
diflicult to classify the States into distinct and logically sejiarate groups 
at this period, j^t the time when he took over charge from Minto in 
1813, the Indian States were capable of classification according to some 
principle.* Their classification in 1823, when he left the country, becomes 
extremely difficult, owing to the great political change that had resulted 
from his meas ures. One thing b ecomes indis putably clearer than ever 
before, that there was on the one han d the Company, the supreme Power 
in the land, and on the other, a collection of States of varying size and 
im]iortaric( ^ move nr l ess dep endent on the Company. That is obviqus 
and~simple. But when it comes to classifying the States themselves, 
it is indeed vefjTiard to find a logical basis for that purpose. _ 

1) Trantactiona, etc. Op, Cil,, Vol. 1, p. 16. 

2) Except that Edmoiistone casually mentions it in one of his Minutes. But no 
attentiun was given to it, because from a political and military standpoint, it was 
not of great importance at the time. (His Minute, 29th Apr., No. S, Bengal 
Secret Consultations, 2l8t June 1814.) 

3) Parliamentary Paper, Vol. XIV, 1831-32, p. 4. 

I As has been attempted in the first chapter, into > 

(a) Subsidiary States. 

(h) Protected States. ‘ 

(e) Independent States, with Treaty relations. 

( d) Others, without any treaties at all. 
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^ _Jenkins divided the States into two classes, one, the subsidiary, 
i^ Ttb whom theCiornmny contracted relations on a footing of equality, 
and t he other, w hich accep^d the prote ction oTT^nd subordinatio n to 
the ComiJany.l This would not be a very satisfactory rule to follow. It 
would p«t the Gaekwar and the Nizam into one group, and the Riijvmt 
•fStales, and others like Bhopal and Sawantwari in(,, the other. Under 
Oris principle of division it would be difficult to find a place for Stalc.s 
such as Alwar and Bharatpur, whose treaties were framed on terms of 
equality, but which were not subsidiary, and Oudh and Mysore, whicl^ 
were subsidiary', and yet much more subordinate. 

sBiitherlan d’s careful division of the internal States into six 
classes* indeed errs on the other e.xtrenie. He is far too nicticulous in 
lhat clas'sifi<'a tioii, and |w<ys an almost undue attention to the letter of 
the treaties. It would be gr.intcd, .as Sutherland st.-ites, that Sindhia's 
jJVeaty jiavc him a position of indcpeudence. But his other groups, jmr- 
ticularly the third and fourth, make out a distinction without any re- 
ally marked difference in i)rineiple.* Ncverthele.ss, Sutherland’s minute 
groui)ing, although overdrawn, is very helpful to the student. 

^I^nsej) makes a still more arbitrary classification of the States 
into three categories. JPliere are firstly, the States in which the I’rinccs 
governed therasclves,^^condly, those in which the ministers, appointed 
through British influence, ruled, and lastly, the “Residential” .States, 
where “the British political functionary in person, and by officers of 
his selection, manages the territory for the native prince. This classi- 
fication is even less accurate than those discussed above. It is based on 
temporary events and, therefore, cannot stand the test of any rule or 
principle. According to this classification, Hyderabad would, under 
Prinsep’s own admission, conic under the latter two divisions, since it 
had nominated minister, and in its administration, British officers were 
employed.'"’ 

^ ^^iiothcr classification made in the report of the I’arliamentary 
Select Committee in 1832, would appear more scientific. But on closer 
examination it resolves itself into a division of the internal States, 
roughly similar to that made by Jenkins, into subsidiary and protected 


1) His evidence before tiie Commons Scleet Committee, J^arliamentary Papers 
Vol. XIV, 1831-32, pp. 25-8. It must be said in fairuess to him that he was not 
making any deliberate attempt at a logical classification, 

2) Sketches, etc., Op, CiC., pp. 28-9. 

3) BJth contain States which did not pay tributes, received protection from the 
Company, bound themselves to "subordinate co-operation” and were supreme 
rulers in their own territory. Ihid. 

• 4) Transactions, Op. Git., Vol. II, p, 417, 

5) Ijoe, at., p. 413, and pp. 41.5-16. 
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two distinguished pro-consuls were two distinct types, and stood for two 
kinds of ideals in public administration. Although Hastings belonged 
wholly neither to one nor to the other, he shared the attributes of both. 
Those people who exhibit mixed characteristics, do not rise t<» extra- 
ordinary»eniinence either in the estimation of other men or in their 
own* personal achievements. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Hastings was not worshi])pcd as a hero. It must also be admitted that he 
did not possess genius of a very high order. In short, no one would 
claim that he was a seer of his age or the idol of his adherents. 

Hastings’ nature does not exhibit that vigour and energy of intel- 
lect, that |)owerful grasp of mind, which were the traits of Wellesley’s 
character. t The latter was, indeed, a masterful, though aggressive, per- 
sonalitj', and [xissessed driving (lower to a much greater extent than 
Hastings did. Naturally, Wellesley was more intolerant of checks from 
bis siiiicriors, or of any si^s of indiscipline on the part o f his siibordin- 
ates. His mind embraced everything, and his judgment was invariably 
thorough and quick. He had the remarkable tact of choosing and train- 
ing the right stani)) of officers for political and military duties- a gift in 
which Hastings could not bear any comparison with him. 

Hastings, on the other hand, was of a milder nature. He had all 
the gentleness and also the weakness of nioderale-inindcd (leoiile. 
was imperialistic in his outlook, without being of a jiredatnry mentality. 
He possessed considerable ability, although his judgment was not always 
reliable, as a result of which, he once or twice found himself in compli- 
cations which damaged his reinitation.- He was essentially a militarist, 
but at the same time there was in him a conciliatory .spirit, which did 
pot make him a ruthless conqueror. By nature and (lersonal conviction 
he was not an interfering Governor-General, as Wellesley would cer- 
tainly have been, had the hitter lived in Hastings’ time.'* Wellesley 
interfered, or would have interfered, in the political or internal affairs 
of the States whenever he could. Hastings avoided doing so ns long as 
he could, consistently with tlie niaintenanee of British supremacy in 
the country. 

Though Hastings and Wellesley differed from each other in 
(lersonal characteristics, and somewhat also in their [xilitical outlook, it 

]) Cf. White, Op. Oil., p. 225. 

2) Particularly in his attitude towards the Palmer Company, his listening to 
Ilumbold’s communications and his support of Chanduhil. 

3) Contrast Wellesley’s Treaties with Oudh and Mysore with Hastings’ engage- 
ments with the Rajput States. Whenever the former felt himself in a powerful 
position to be able to dictate terms of his own liking, as he did in those two 
cases, he reserved to himself the powers of interference. Hastings was similarly 
sitilated in relation to the Rajput States, but his treaties almost always embodied 
stipulations against interference. 
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is interesting to notice a close resemblance between some of the impor- 
tant events and achievements of the two empire builders. Just as 
fW ellesley’s chief aim was directed to the destruction of the French 
1 power in India, and his greatest achievement was the expulsion of the 
French from the field of political rivalry, so also the revival of the 
I Maratha Empire was Hastings’ chief fear. The latter succeeded in 
Tcilling every possibility of such a revival. Again, Wellesley destroyed 
Tipu, who was the powerful riv.al of the British and a likely ally of the 
FrenCliT Siniilarly, Hastings aljolished the I’eshwaship and pensioned off 
Baji Rao. Even Wellesley’s rc-crcation of the Hindu princijwlity of 
Mysore is a parallel to Hastings’ restoration of the Raja of Satara under 
almost the same restrictions as the Raja of Mj'sorc. Wellesley overpowered 
the Kingdom of Oudh for all practical purposes, and reduced its ruler to a 
state of abject dependence on the ComjMiny. This event can be comijared 
with the (Vise of Berar in Hastings’ time, which was practically ruled 
by British Agents. These are instances _\y^en the history of Wellesley's 
days repeated itself in the regime of Hastings, in spite of the fact 
that Tie did not jwssess the im|)osing and all-eniTJracTng mentality of his 
pjedeccssbr. ''/j' p. 

T the' achievement of Hastings consisted in ' winning *^fer England 
an Empire in India. His dealings with the Stated constitute a prominent 
landmark in the course of Anglo-Indian annal^ The problem of the 
■ Indian States ceased to be a military problem, although this result was 
certainly achieved by military means. He also permanently removed it 
from the province of the iuternational lawyer, and transferred it to that 
ol the practical statesman and the political philosopher, where it has 
rested ever since. ‘ 


1) Very recently (on Dec. 16th, 192T) the Secretary of State for Indi* appoint- 
ed a Committee, consisting of Sir Hnreourt Butler (an experienced admini- 
strator), Prof^or Holdsworth (an eminent jurist) andathe Honourable Sidney 
Peel (a financial expert), to enquire into and report on the relations between the 
States and the Indian Government. The report of this Committee was publisficid 
only a few weeks ago. 
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and the attempted treaty with Jaipur, 
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by, 141, 143-145 ; and Zalim Singh 
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Tulsi Bai. 114 and 115. 
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possessions of, 136, 141, 143; 
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Varda. District of, 213. 
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Wngar. 206, 208. 

Walker (Major Alexander). Resident at 
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Wari. Treaty with the British, 213. 

Wauchope. Treaty concluded with Sau- 
gor by, 41 ; negotiations with Bho- 
pal of, 42 ; letter from Bhopal to, 53 ; 
and Saugor, 55. 

Wazir Muhammad Khan of Bhopal. 
42 ; Meeting with Baptiste of, 52 ; 
conduct of, 55 ; death of, 95, 200 ; 
Hastings’ treatment of, zoi. 

W.azir (Nawab). 227. 

Wellesley (Marquis of). Policy of, 2 ; 
wars with the Marathas, 7 ; training 
of able officers, 20 ; and Moira, 27 ; 
and treaty with Jaipur, 57 ; and the 
treaty of Bassein, 66 ; his treaties 
with the Indian States, 231, 253-254; 
remote results of his measures, 251 ; 
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ed with Hastings, 261. 

Westlake. 248. 
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194, and 195. 
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ris, 34, 1 14; influence of, 130; and 
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STUDIES IN INDIAN PAINTING 

A SURVEY OF INDIAN PAINTING 
FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE VII 
CENTURY TO CIRCA 1870 A.D. 

BY 

NANALAL CHAMANLAL MEHTA, I.C.S. 

WITH IT GORGEOUS PLATES IN COLOUR AND NUMEROUS 
HALF-TONE ILLUSTRATIONS 
Siae: ll|"X9i" Cloth Bound. Price: Rs. 56. 

CONTENTS: I. THE PALLAVA FRESCOES OF SITTANNA- 
VASAL; II. SECULAR PAINTING IN GUJARAT-XV CENTURY; 
III. SOME JAIPUR PICTURES; IV. A NOTE ON THE BUNDELA 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING: V. THE COUllT-ART OF TEHRI- 
GARHWAL; VI. A PICTURE BY ABUL HASAN NADIR-UZ- 
ZAMAN; VII. A PAINTED EPISTLE BY USTAD SALI-VAHANA; 
VIII. SOME FLORAL STUDIES; IX. NOTES ON PLATES. 

Some Opinions i — 

E. D. Ilavell: “ Taraporevalus are certainly entitled to the highest praise 
for the admirable style in which the book is produced, and I congratulate them 
on the complete success of their attempt to prove that a book of this kind can 
be produced as well in India as in Europe. I do not know any book which has 
reproduced more successfully the delicate colouring of Indian Miniature Paint- 
ings.” 

Lawrinee Binyon: “I have read the book with interest and profit, and am 
recommending its purchase for this department. As a piece of book production 
it reflects great credit on all concerned.. .The colour reproductions seem to me 
excelient.” 

Sir Thomas W. Arnold; “It is a fine volume and a valuable contribution to 
the study to which it is devoted. It has already received a ready welcome among 
authorities on the subject in this country.” 

Ths Pioneer: “ This attractive volume, excellently printed and illustrated, 
is worthy of close study. It gives the reader some new points of view, it places 
before him well-digested data and facts of history leading up to the classic 
period of Indian art and for the most part it gives some new and most interest- 
ing examples, in colour and monochrome, of the different periods and schools of 
Indian Fainting. There cun be nothing but praise for the selection of the sub- 
jects for illustrations. Tlie author has a very keen* appreciation of relative 
values and a developed critical faculty. His language is lucid and direct and 
thus maintains the reader’s interest and gives a spur to his perceptions.” 
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Tkt ' Timet of India: “ Both author and publishers of this magnificently 
produced work are to be congratulated, the former for his scholarly research 
and the latter for their very laudable enterprise. A work of great artistic 
valu^ and absorbing interest.” 

The S^ama'a: “ A perennial source of joy in every home. We have no 
similar work with so many coloured reproductions. Taraporevalas have, by this 
production, established their claim to be among the foremost art publishers in 
Indio.” 

The Connoitteur: “ A valuable and highly interesting contribution to the 
literature on Indian Art. ... The plates in colour, which include illustrations 
of some among the rarest and finest examples of Indian Art, are superbly 
reproduced, while the monochrome illustrations are of high quality. Alto- 
gether, both in matter and style, the work must rank as one of the finest 
modern publications ever issued in India, rivalling in quality books issued from 
the best contemporary European presses.” 

The American Magazine of Art: “ Between the Author and his publishers, 
they have produced a work of great artistic value and absorbing interest.” 

The Ilinduttan Reciew: “ Certainly an inspiring volume which students of 
Indian Art cannot prize too high.” 

The Spectator: “Really fascinating book. There i.s much in Mr. Mehta’s 
book which is quite new.” 

The Atialie lieviev: “ Mr. Mehta has collected a quantity of fine materials 
not published before. He is in entire sympathy with his subject and treats it 
with sound judgment. He must be congratulated on a valuable contribution to 
the literature of Indian Art.” 

The Morning Vast: “ The growing interest in the art of our Empire will be 
quickened by Mr. N. C. Mehta’s penetrating Studies in Indian Painting. 
Much new material is given and most of the beautiful illustrations are published 
for the first time.” 

The Revue Des Arts Asiatigttes: “This beautiful volume does undoubted 
honour to Indian publication. It has been printed with very great care and 
illustrated in an irreproachable manner. It contains a series of original mono- 
graphs, which are chronologically arranged. In a word, it is an interesting 
and conscientious work and we heartily congratulate the publishers.” 

The Spectator Literary Supplement: “In Mr. N. C. Mehta’s really fascinating 
book of Moghul and Hindu paintings, there is much which is quite new. 
All amateurs of Moghul painting will welcome Mr. Mehta’s contribution to 
their knowledge of n fascinating period of Oriental art.” 

The Manchester Ouardian: “ In each of these studies Mr. Mehta brings 
forward new material which makes this volume indispensable to the student. 
This book is all the more important because of the number and excellence of the 
reproductions. Here we have a book entirely produced in India, which rivals the 
best of similar works in England. The publishers deserve our warm congratu- 
lations. The volume does them great credit.” 

. The Modern Recieie: “ Mr. Mehta's book has turned out to be a masterpiece 
of the book producer’s art. We have felt a rare pleasure in handling this excellent 
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volume and in feeling that it was MADE IN INDIA. Illustrated with superb 
reproductions of paintings belonging to different periods and schools, and 
containing much valuable information on the subject-matter of the book, 
Studies in Indian Painting wiil be treasured by both students of art and by 
book-lovers. We congratulate the publishers on their success in bringing out 
such a volume. We also congratulate Mr. N. C. Mehta, who is known to all pf us 
as an able writer, collector, and connoisseur in the field of Indian art, on his 
achievement as author of a really fine book." 

The Itlamie Culture: “Mr. Mehta has earned the gratitude of every student 
of the Indian art of painting by this serious, scholarly, and at the same time 
characteristically modest, contribution to our knowledge of that vast and 
fascinating subject. The book with its wealth of illustrations, published in 
attractive and imposing form by the enterprising firm of Messrs. Taraporevala, 
is a really memorable landmark in the history of Indian publishing. We recom- 
mend it to all readers who are interested in the subject, and to all collectors 
of handsome books." 

The Madrat Alail: “Of solid advance in presenting materials for both 
the historical and aesthetiCkl study of partially known regions and epochs in 
Indian art this book is a most encouraging example. Mr. Mehta's English is 
vigorous and clear. The substance is attractively presented and is of the utmost 
importance. The get;up of the book is superb, and places it in the rank of first 
class productions that are not only useful for their contents but a joy to the 
eye and feelings. The author is to be warmly congratulated on his public 
spirit in publishing the results of his enthusiastic researches in the history 
and quality of Indian painting and the publishers are equally to be congratulated 
on their enterprise in giving the book to the world in so rich a form. It should 
be in every public library and in the library of every School and College in 
India and should be widely known abroad." 

The Indian Uistoriaal Quarterly: “The work is not only a sumptuously 
produced volume, but is a real contribution to our knowledge of Indian art 
charmingly written by an enthusiastic scholar. By its publication. Mr. Mehta 
increases the measure of gratitude of students of Indian art to him. We 
congratulate Mr. Mehta on his beautiful production. The reproductions are 
excellent and we give our unstinted praise to the colour plates. The format 
is delightful. We only wish there were more such books on the fascinating 
subject of Indian art.’’ 

The Indian Antiquary: “The book contains several excellent examples of 
the Mughal school, including pictures by Abdul Hassan, Mansur and Bisbandas 
and concludes with chapters on the Court art of Tehri-Garhwal and other Hindu 
paintings of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Of the various plates wo 
cannot speak too highly, and special attention may be drawn to the reproduc- 
tions of the fine fresco of Ardhanarishumr. of the picture Vatanta Vdaeo, 
which illustrates the dress of the period, Abdul Hassan’s bullock-cart, and 
Ustad Salivahana’s painted epistle. Equally attractive are a portrait of Jahangir 
in later life, and Govardhana's study of a woman. Among the examples of Hindu 
painting of a later age must be mentioned the Jaipur picture of yje Rata 
mandala, an admirable equestrian portrait of Rao Shatrujit of Datia, and samples 
of Manaku’s skill. The book has been printed and publisllod in India, and reflects 
great credit on everyone— author, printer and publisher— who has contributed, to 
its production." 
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The Leader; “ A remarkable production by a gifted Indian which brings 
to light some new material in the Sphere of Indian Pictorial Art, We do not 
know which to admire more, the excellence of the illustrations or the erudition 

of Mr. Mehta A valuable contribution to the literature on Indian Art 

will rank as a standard work." 


The Indian Berime: “We congratulate both the author and the publisheis 
on the production of this sumptuous volume. Apart from the excellence of iti 
contents there is something in the style and get-up of the book which deserves 
the warm appreciation of book lovers. Most of the illustrations are published 
here for the first time.” 


The Studio; ‘‘The book is an original contribution to the subject. It is at 
the same time so arranged that even those with an elementary knowledge 
can grasp the main tendencies and periods. Mr. N. C. Mehta hus not only 
achieved a specialist work displaying scientific care and research— ho has 

written some excellent art criticism in lucid style The colour plates arc well 

chosen and A Durbar Scene, and others (Seventeenth century) linger in the 
memory." 

The Bombay Chroniole: “ Mr. Mehta claims attention as a student of 
Indian Art. ..The selection of the pictures is. on the whole, thoughtful. An 
appreciable number of the pictures are of great artistic importance. His 
observations on landscape and on treatment of flowers in Indian Painting are 
provocative and might appear as heresies to those unaccustomed to think of 
the universal elements in Art. Mr. Mehta’s survey is an encouraging preliminary 
and promise." 

The Times Literary Supplement; "The book should be of great interest and 
value to students of Indian Art. Mr. Mehta has the gift of presenting essential 
facts clearly.. .The colour plates show work which combines great nobility, 
as in the Head of Mahadeea, with fluid grace— as in the figures of Celestial Dancers. 
His publishers are to be congratulated both on the quality of the colour plates 
and on the production of the book in general,” 

The Truth: “ Interesting not only in itself but also as an example of what 
purely Indian enterprise can achieve in the way of producing beautiful books... 
We are apt to forget that India has an artistic and cultural history extending 
back much farther than ours, into the morning of the world, and Mr. Mehta's 
volume is a welcome reminder of that often-forgotten fact. His publishers do 
him honour, for Europe certainly could not show a more noble example of the 
publishing art." 

The,Sunday Times: “Alike for the excellence and rarity of its colour plates 
and for the scholarly erudition of the text, Mr. Mehta's volume is the most 
valuable addition to the literature on Indian art which has appeared for many 
ygars... Abdul Hassan’s “Bullock Charriat “ and other masterpieces by Bisbandas 
and Mansur Naqqash reveal the Zenith of Moghul Art during the reign of 
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Jahangir. Aided by the zeal of big Publiaherg, Mr. Mehta baa given us a 
gtandard book which materially increases our appreciation and understanding of 
Indian Art.” 


The Civil and Military Gaieite: “The book has ‘some new material for the 
study of Indian Painting, and we therefore heartily welcome it. ..The opefiing 
chapter on “The Pallava Frescoes of Sittannavasal ” has mncb Interesting 
material and the reproductions of tinted copies of some of the frescoes give 
a clear idea of the aesthetic merits of the epic period of Indian Painting... The 
chapter on the ‘‘Secular Painting in Gujrat” is of considerable importance 
from the historical point of view... The most elaborate and fascinating section 
of the book is the chapter on the ‘‘Court-Art of Tehri Garhwal,” which is 
illuminated by a larger number of well selected and exquisitely printed 
reproductions. Both the printers and the publishers deserve sincere congratula- 
tions on the almost faultless get-up of the book, which compares very favourably 
even with European publications of the same type.” 

T. P, and Cataelt’ iVeekly: ‘‘A sumptuous volume.. .indispensable for 

students of Oriental Art This study of Moghul and Indian Painting. ..reveals, 

in Religious and Coiirt Art, a uealth of coloured loveliness.” 


JUST OUT: 

THE SPLENDOUR THAT WAS TND 

A Bird's Eye View of Indian Culture and Civilisation from the Earliest 
Times to the Death of Aurangzeb 

BY 

Prof. K. T. Shah, B.A., B. Sc. (Lond.), Bar-at-Law 

I Foreword By The Marqueia of Zetland, G. C. S. I,, G. C. I. E. 

j f Formerly Earl of Ronaldthay ) 

I Illustrated with 11 Illustrations in Colour, 394 in Half-Tone 

and Five Maps. 

Limited Edition De Luxe (lt5"X9}"). Cloth Price: Rs. JO- 

I : The Times of India-. — "We are shown India from almost every possible 

I ; point of view. The very copious illustrations are interesting. Many i 
have not been reproduced before, and the photographs of tombs and 
; : temples are varied and beautiful. Several reproductions in colour of 
j works by modern Indian artists, including the “realistic” frontispiece 
' of the goddess of Dawn are striking. In Prof. Shah’s pages the reader 
• will find spread before him the gradual evolution of Indian culture from : 

; its earliest ascertained beginnings in the archaic Sanskrit of the Vedic ' 
hymns. The author and publisher are to be congratulated in producing 
such a sincere and useful work as this.” 




A MONUMENTAL WORK: 

PICTURESQUE INDIA 

A PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEY OF THE LAND OF ANTIQUITY 
, PHOTOGRAPHS AND INTRODUCTION 

* BY 

MARTIN HURLIMANN 

Three Hundred and Four Photogravure Plates of Wonderful 
Monuments of India’s Past Greatness, Beautiful Temples, Splendid 
Mosques, Gorgeous Tombs, Charming Waterfalls, Marvellous Fortifica- 
tions and Pictures of Various Types of People. 

Size: 12"'X9}". Cloth Bound, Price Rs. 20. 

It's the beauties of this land of imagination— India— that the Author seeks 
to reveal to us by means of a series of photographic representations. We are 
led on as if in procession, before a regular picture gallery of the world’s best 
artists and sculptors. First we see South India in all the glory of her Dravidian 
culture and architecture, the gigantic temples and towers, the splendid and 
entrancing beauty of the Malabar Coast with her virgin forests and backwaters, 
A striking contrast is then presented to us in the pictures of the vast and arid 
tableland of Deccan and Hyderabad, Again we see India in her glory. The 
rock-cut monasteries and temples of Karli and Elephants, the most magnificent 
of India’s magnificent monuments; Puri and Jagannath. the favourite resort of 
thousands of pilgrims; Bhuvaneswar, the city of the Thousand Temples, situated 
on the banks of the majestic Ganges; Benares to visit which and offer worship 
and sacrifice to God Viswanath is the end and aim of all Hindus; the towering 
frontier mountains of Darjeeling and the mysterious land of Tibet; the rich 
extensive plains of the Ganges; Kashmir with its Grandiose mountain scenery, 
its colourful vegetation, and entrancing edifices; the representation of all these 
provide us with a wonderful series of impressions, and unfold a complete picture 
of India and her many peoples. 

The Illuitrated Weekly of India:— "This magnificent collection of photo- 
graphs, splendidly reproduced on art paper in photogravure, forms one of the 
most eloquent photographic surveys of this country that has ever been 
published. In the Introduction the Author gives several pages of useful 
review of the history, geography and religions of India, all of which help the 
reader better to appreciate the pictures. For the more ambitious, the arrange- 
ment of the illustrations in accordance with the author's journey is given in 
full, so that a tour in the country on the same lines might be followed.’’ 

The Shilpi: — “ From Madura to the Mughal gardens at Shalimar in .Srinagar, 
we have in this book the most outstanding records of the past glories of India 
given with the truthfulness of a camera, and thus furnishing unimpeachable 
evidence of the vitality of a culture which, unhappily for India’s political 
condition, requires vindication.” 

The Journal of the Bombay HUtoricat Society: — “ The photographs arc very 
ortistic and beautifully reproduced. The price. Rs. 20/-, is not excessive for a 
book which gives at the same time pleasure and inspiration.” 
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The Timet of India : — “One of the best and the most ambitious pictorial 
representations of India. No efforts have been spared to make the Photography 
as distinguished as possible, and the printing is exquisite.” 

The Statetman : — "This Photographic Survey of the land of antiquity at - 
once captures the beauty of India and illustrates her soul. The insist and 
consummate artistry of Dr. Hurlimann absorbs the interest of the reader — in 
tracing the route of the Camera. The Studies are remarkably impressive. All 
in all it is a complete panoramic picture of India.” 

The Bombay Chronicle : — “Over three hundred pictures indicate the range 
of Dr. Hiirlimann's Photographic Survey. He has given us something which 
cannot be accomplished by a mechanical manipulation of the Photographic lens. 
Not one of the SO* Photographs has been vitiated by the hackneyed view-point 
of the hurried tourist. He reveals his unmistakable workmanship responsive to 
disciplined artistic perception. His introduction is valuable for its graphic 
analysis. The publishers have displayed courage and enterprise hitherto practi- 
'^ally unknown or undreamt of in India.” 

The Hindu Literary Supplement : — “A magniheent publicotion. A picture 
record of India's ancient civilisations, the monuments of her art, the splendour 
of ages, the riot of colour and imagery." 

The Pioneer : — “An ideal gift. The beauty of the 304. illustrations speaks 
for itself. A book which will remain to its fortunate owner a never-ending 
source of pleasure and delight." 

The Leader : — “The author has tried to illustrate the soul of India. An 
interesting and valuable addition to any library." 

The Indian Review : — “A quiet pictorial representation of the glories 
of ancient India, handsomely printed and sumptuously bound. An eloquent 
tribute to the profound thought of India. A delightful volume which must find 
room on every gentleman's table." 

The Englishman Vr. Martin has sedulously eschewed what may be 
called guide-book pictures, and has produced a wonderful panorama." 

The Copital “ The most beautiful production of its type we have seen.” 

The Hindustan Reriew It is a truly magnificent work of art, which it 
is a source of genuine pleasure to look into.” 

The Rupam : — “It is seldom one’s lot to come across such an excellent 
picture book giving a panoramic view of Indian yVrt and Life. The picturesque 
records of Indian Art and Life have seldom been entrapped by the mechanism 
of the camera with such singular success. The photographs are admirable 
and are excellently reproduced and the quality of reproduction cannot be too 
highly praised. It is a magnificent album, intelligently designed and skilfully 
accomplished, which should be placed as an ideal gift book in the hands of 
all lovers of India.” 

t 

The Times Literary Supplement f London):— “These numerous photographs, 
all very skilfully taken and clearly reproduced, certainly provide a feast of 
the picturesque if in this term can be included both local and more universal 
associations." 




^■‘A BOOK BEAUTIFUL ANDM BOOK OF BEAUTIES" 


WOMEN OF INDIA 

’ by 

OTTO ROTHFELD, f.r.g.s., i.c.s. 

With 48 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, and Cover Design by 

Rao Bahadur M. V. DHURANDHAR, 

lleadmaater t Sir J. J. School of Arl^ homhay. 

Edition De Luxe (Size: 10"X7A"). Price: Cloth Rs. 20. . 
Popular Edition (Size: 8''X5|"). Price: Rs. 11. 

List of Coloured Plates: — A Bombay Lady; A Pathare Prabliu; 
Water-carrier from Ahmedabad; Sweeper; Fisher Woman from Sind; 
Mussulman Artisan from Kathiawad; Pathan Woman; Borah Lady from 
Surat; A Brahmin Lady going to the Temple; From Jodhpur; A Mill- 
Hand; A Mahar Woman; Lady from Mewar; Rajput Lady from Cutch; 
Mahratti Lady; A Nair Lady; Mussulman Lady of Northern India; 
From Burma; Lady from Mysore; A Southern Indian Type; Bengali 
Lady; A Nagar Beauty; Jain Nun; Bhatia Lady; Khoja Lady of Bombay; 
Memon Ladj' Wallcing; Parsi Fashion; Dyer Girl in Ahmedabad; 
Mussalman Weaver; Cambay I'ypc; The Milkmaid; A Fishwife of 
Bombay; Toda Woman in the Nilgiris; Gond Woman; Bhil Girl; Dancer 
in Mirzapur; Mussalman Nautch Girl; Dancer from Tanjore; Naikin in 
Kanara; Gipsy Woman; A Gurkha’s "Wife; A Glimpse at a Door in 
Gujarat; A Widow in the Deccan; A Woman of the United Provinces; 
In the Happy Valley of Kashmir; A Denizen of the Western Ghats; 
A Working Woman at Ajmere; Born Beside the Sacred Rivers. 

Mr. Rothfeld is well-known as an original writer of great charm 
and power, whose stories of Indian life achieved immediate success. 
In this book he gives a graphic and picturesque account of Indian 
women of all castes and creeds — their home life, their charm and 
power, their manners and customs, their daily work and amusements, 
their joys and hopes, their mental development, their status in society 
and the influence they exercise on Indian life in general. 

The Illustrations are beautifully executed in colours from life 
representing all the principal types, and are printed on thick art paper. 
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The Engliehmau. — “Here is another gift book of arresting charm and cons- 
picuous artistic merit. No money seems to have been spared on making the book 
thoroughly representative of the Womanhood of the myriad races of India. And 
it is more perhaps amongst the women of India than amongst the men that one 
realises the great diversity of race and custom that makes India so fascinating, 
and yet so baffling a problem. Mr. Rothfeld writes interestingly and wAh wide 
and accurate knowledge of the women of India — the marriage customs, the ladies 
of the aristocracy and the middle and working and aboriginal classes, and the 
dancing girl. But excellent and informing as the letterpress is, the principal 
feature of the Volume is the very large number of coloured plates, 48 in all, 
which reproduce the women of the different races and classes with remarkable 
fidelity and with a fine wealth of colour. These plates give one a singular good 
idea of the types of Indian women and of their national dress which from the 
East of India to the West and from the North to the South has even greater 
variations than the fashions of Europe, The book is not only a very suitable gift 
book, it is also a valuable contribution to Indian literature.'* 


JVSr OUT: 

WOMEN IN MODERN INDIA 

A Collection of Fifteen Papers, all Contributed 
by Indian Women-Wr iters, and 
dealing with the various 
aspects of woman's 
emancipation 
in India 

Collected and Edited By 
Evelyn C. Ged^e, and Mkhan Choksi 
Foreword By 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
Price R$. 1. 

CONTENTS The Status of Women in India; Pandita Ramabai ; 
Kamabai Ranade; Recollections of Social Progress in Gujarat; 
Seva Sadan and Other Social Work in Bombay; Sphere of Indian 
Women in Medical Work; Impressions of Women’s Colleges; 
Literary .\chievements of Indian Women ; Indian Painting ; Music 
or Brahma-Nada; Women in the Law; Memco-Social Work; 
Maternity and Welfare Work in India ; Purdah and Further 
Openings for Social Work. 
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TARAPOREVALA’S BOOKS OF INDIAN INTEREST 


INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEMS.-By Sir P. S. Simwamy 
Aiyer, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., Retired Member of the Executive Council, Madras. 
Rs. 7-8. , 

THROUGH INDIA WITH A CAMERA.-A Hundred Photographic Views 
of its Famous Cities and Natural Scenery with an Introduction by Sir T. W. Arnold. 
Kt., C. I.E., M.A., Author of “Preaching of Islam”, etc. Late Fellow of the 
University of Allahabad and the Punjab. Paper Cover Rs. 4; Cloth bound Rs. 5. 

INDIAN AFTER-DINNER STORIES.-(A Collection of 240 Hilariously 
Funny Stories). By A. S. P. Ayyar, M.A. (OxoN.), I.C.S. 2 Vols. Price: Each 
Rs. 4. 

SENSE IN SEX AND OTHER PIQUANT STORIES OF INDIAN 
WOMEN.-By A. S. P. Ayyar, M.A. (OxON.), I.C.S. Rs. 4. 

ZOROASTRIAN RELIGION AND CUSTOMS.-By Ervad Shertarji 
Dadabhai Bharucha. With an Introduction by Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., 
pH. D., C.I.E. A succinct aud lucid account of the essential elements of 
Zoroastrianism, including a short history of Zoroaster and his predecessors. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Rs. 3. 

THE FERNS OF BOMBAV.-By E. Blatter. S, J., Ph. D„ F.L.S., 
Professor of Botany, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, and J. F. d'Alraeida, B.A.. 
B.SC. (Hons.), Professor of Botany, St. Xavier's College, Bombay. With 2 
coloured aud 15 Half-Tone plates and 43 text-figures. Rs. 7-8. 

BOMBAY THROUGH A CAMERA.— An Album containing 98 View's of 
Bombay. 9th Edition. Re. 1. 

THE SUBSTANCE OF INDIAN FAITH. -By Allan Butterworth, I.C.S., 
Author of “Inscriptions on the Copper Plates and Stones in Nellore District”, 
“Some Madras Trees”, and “The Southlands of Siva”. Rs. 6. 

A PLEA FOR OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS IN INDIA. -By S. C. Chatterji, 
B.Sc., L.T. (All.), M.Ed. (Leeds), Lecturer, Government Training College, 
Ajmer, Author of “Physical Education”, “School Hygiene”, “A Text-Book of 
Physical Training’’, etc. Re. 1-8. 

CHITOR AND OTHER POEMS.— (Inspiring Poems of India's Golden 
Days). By Shyara Sunder Lai Chordia. Foreword by E. E. Speight, Prof, of 
English Literature, Osmania University, Hyderabad (Deccan). Edition Limited 
to 500 Copies only. Rs. 4. 

HISTORY OF INDIAN CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE.-By B. E. 
Dadachanji, M.A. (Bombay), Assistant Professor of Economics and History, Morris 
College, Nagpur; Late Fellow, Baroda College, (Bombay University). Rs. 2-14. 

PEASANT-PROPRIETORSHIP IN INDIA.- By Professor Dvijadas 
Datta, M.A., A.R.A.C. (Cirencester), Late Professor of Agriculture, C. E. 
College, Sibpore, and formerly Principal, Chittagong College. Rs. 3. 

ELEMENTS OF INDIAN COMPANY LAW.-By Sohrab R. Davar, 
J)arrister-at-Law, Principal and Founder of Davar’s College of Commerce, Law 
and Banking, Bombay. Second Edition. Rs. 8. 
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ELEMENTS OF INDIAN MERCANTILE LAW.-By Sohrnb R. Davar, 
Bar.-at-Liaw etc. Fifth Edition. Ra. 10. 

BY-WAYS OF BOMBAY.-By S. M. Edwardes, C.V.0.% I.C.S., Late 
Commissioner of Police, Bombay. With 20 Illustrations specially drawn for this 
Edition by M. V. Dhurandhar, Head Master, Sir J. J, School of Art, Bombay, 
Second Edition. Rs. 7-8. '• 

INDIGENOUS INDIAN BANKING.— By M. M. S. Gubbay, C.S.I., C.I.E., 
Late Controller of Currency and Financial Secretary to the Government of India. 
Re. 1-12. 

THE HYMNS OF ZOROASTER USUALLY CALLED THE GATHAS.— 
For the First Time Discovered to be Duplicate Biographies Personal and Priestly. 
Translated with Introduction and Notes by K. S. Launfal Guthrie, Revealer and 
Translator of Plotinus, Etc. Rs. 10. 

SULTAN MAHMUD OF GHAZNI.— A Study. By Mohammad Habib, B.A. 
(OxoN.), M.L.C., Professor of History and Politics, Muslim University, Aligarh. 
Rs; 2-8. 

HAZRAT AMIR KHUSRAU OF DELHI.— By Mohammad Habib, B.A, 
(OxON.), M.L.C., etc. Rs. 2-8. 

WEEK-END TRIPS AROUND BOMBAY.-By Rail and Ferry Steamer. 
Descriptions and Photographs by II. R. Hildreth, B. A. Re. 1-8, 

THE EMPIRE OF THE GREAT MOGOL,-A Translation of De Uet’s 
“Description of India and Fragment of Indian History” by J. S. Hoyland, M.A., 
F. R. Hist. S., Hislop College, Nagpur. Annotated by S. N. Banerjec, M.A., 
Mohindra College, Patiala, Price Rs. 5-8. 

STUDIES IN INDIAN RURAL ECONOMICS.- By S. Keshava Iyengar, 
Professor of Economics, H. E. H. The Nizam’s College, Hyderabad (Deccan), 
India; Sometime Economic Survey officer with the Government of Mysore. 
Rs. 8. 

JOURNAL OF INDIAN ART. — Containing Hundreds of Plates, Plain and 
Coloured, issued in parts from 1884 to 1916. Containing Authoritative Contri- 
butions on the Industrial Arts and Crafts, Architecture, etc. in India, by Birwood, 
J. L. Kippling, F. A. Steele, Havell. Hendley and others. Beautifully 
Illustrated by upwards of 240 plates in Colours, Silver and Gold (executed by 
Griggs) and 340 others, of Pottery, Enamels, Silks, Laquer Works, Book Binding, 
Ivories, Embroidery, etc. Price Each Part Rs. 2-8. (Complete list of Journals 
sent free on application). 

HINDU EXOGAMY.— A Systematic Study of Hindu Marriage outside the 
Gotra, by S. V. Karandikar, M.A. Rs. 6. 

THE CHARM OF BOMBAY.-By R. P. Karkaria. With a Foreword by 
H. E. Lord Willingdon, G.C.I.E., Governor of Bombay. Popular Ed. Rs. 2-8. 

THE WORKING OF DYARCHY IN INDIA: (1919-1928). -By "Kerala 
Putra” (K. M. Panikkar). Rs. 4. * 

THE TALE OF THE TULSI PLANT AND OtHER STUDIES.-By 
C. A. Kincaid, C.V.O., I.C.S. Author of “The Outlaws of Kathiawar”, “Thf_ 
Indian Heroes”, etc. New and Revised Edition. Illustrated, Rs.' 2-6, 
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SHRI KRISHNA OF DWARKA AND OTHER STORIES.-By C. A, 
Kincaid, C.V.O., I.C.S., etc. Re. 1-8. 

LORD HjfSTINGS AND THE INDIAN STATES.-By Dr. Mohan Sinha 
Mehta, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D., Bar.-at-Law. Foreword by Sir P. S. Sivaswamy 
Aiyer, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. Rs. 10. 

O 

o INCOME-TAX IN RELATION TO ACCOUNTS.-By F. R. Merchant, 

F. S.A.A., of the Government of India, Income-Tax Department, Bombay. 
Third Edition 1938. Thoroughly Revised, Considerably Enlarged and Brought 
up-to-date. Cloth Bound. Rs. 6-4. 

MALABAR AND THE PORTUGUESE.— Being a History of the relations 
of the Portuguese with Malabar from 1500 to 1663. By K. M. Panikkar, B.A. 
(OXON.), Bar.-at-Law, Author of “Shri Harsha of Kanauj” etc. Foreword by 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Richard Carnac Temple, Bt., C.B., C.I.E., F.B.A., F.S.A., 
Editor, “The Indian Antiquary”. Royal 8vo. Size. 1939. Rs. 6. 

SHRI HARSHA OF KANAUJ. — A Monograph on the History of India' in- 
the First half of the 7th Century A. C. By K. M. Panikkar, B.A. (OxON.) 
Author of “Introduction to the Relation of Indian States with the Government of 
India”, etc. Rs. 3-8. 

THE COMMERCIAL POLICY OF THE M0GULS.~By Dr. D. Pant, 
B. Com. Price about Rs. 10. 

SEX PROBLEMS IN INDIA. — A Scientific Exposition of Sex Life and 
some curious Marriage Customs prevailing in India from time immemorial to the 
present day. By N. S. Phadke, M.A., Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
Rajaram College, Kolhapur. Foreword by Margaret Sanger, President, The 
American Birth Control League. Fully Illustrated. Second Edition. Rs. 6. 

PICTURES OF INDIAN LIFE AND CHARACTEBS.-An Album of 86 
Reproductions from Photographs and Drawings, depicting the People of India, 
their Costumes, Life, Manners, Habits, Customs, etc. Re. 1-13. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN INDIA: A COMPARATIVE 
STUDY.— By J. L. Raina, B.A., M.R.A.S. (LONDON). With Foreword by 
Prof. P. A. Wadia, M.A., Author of “Wealth of India,” etc. Price Rs. 3. 

BHAGAVAD-GITA.— An Exposition on the Basis of Psycho-Philosophy 
and Psycho-Analysis. By Vasant G. Rele, F.C.P.S., L.M. & S., Author of 
“The Mysterious Kundalini”. Forewords by N. D. Mehta, B.A., Deputy 
Municipal Commissioner, Bombay, Author of “The Evolution and Conception 
of OM”, and C. V. Vaidya, M.A., LL.B. Illustrated. Rs. 4-13. 

THE MYSTERIOUS KUNDALINI. -The Physical Basis of the “Kundalini 
(Hatha) Yoga” in terms of Western Anatomy and Physiology by Dr. Vasant 

G. Rele, F.C.P.S., L.M. &S. With a Foreword by Sir John Woodroffe. Second 
Enlarged and Thoroughly Revised Edition. Illustrated. Price Rs. 3-8. 

AN EXPOSITION OF THE DIRECTIONAL ASTROLOGY OF THE 
HINDUS AS PROPOUNDED IN VIMSHOTTARI DASA.-By Dr. V. G. Rele„ 
*.M.&S., F.C.P.S. Rs. 3. 
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UMAR KHAYYAM AND HIS AGE.-By Otto Rothfald, F.R.G.S., I.C.S. 
Rs. 7-8. 

WITH PEN AND RIFLE IN KISHTWAR.-A DelightfuV book on Sport 
in the Himalayns. By Otto Rothfeld, F.R.G.S., I.C.S., etc. Rs. 4-8. 

THE MAIN CURRENTS OF MARATHA HISTORY,-By Prof. GoFinfl 
Sakharam Sardesai, B.A., Author of “Marathi Riyasat’’. Re. 1-8.* 

HINDUSTANI WITHOUT A MASTER.-A Simple Method of learning 
Hindustani and Urdu Languages in 3 weeks, in Roman Characters, With a 
Copious English-Hindustani Vocabulary and Lascar’s Hindustani. BySadruddin 
Babauddin Syed, Late Urdu Teacher, Y.M.C.A., (Bombay). — Third Edition. 
Re. 1-12. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS: HOW TO GROW THEM.-For Amateurs in India. 
By Mrs. Temple-Wright, Author of “Flowers and Gardens in India". Re. 0-12. 

A SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR OF THE GUJARATI LANGUAGE. - 
Together with a Short Reading Book and Vocabulary. By the Rev. Wm. St. 
Clair Tisdall, M.A., C.M.S., Formerly Principal, Training College, Amritsar; 
' Lately Missionary in chargn, C. M. S. Muhammadan Mission, Bombay. Be. 1-8. 

DOWNFALL OF HINDU INDIA (C. looo to 1200 A. C.).-By C. V. Vaidya, 
M.A., LL.B., Hon. Fellow, Bombay University; and Author of “Mahabharata, 
a Criticism," “Riddle of Ramayana,’’ “Epic India," etc, Rs. 7-8. 

AT AJANTA.— By Kanayalal H. Vakil, B. A,, LL.B., Foreword by 
W, E, Gladstone Solomon, I.E.S. With 30 Half-Tone Illustrations. Rs. 3. 

GUJARATI EXERCISES. — Or a New Mode of Learning to Read, Write 
and Speak the Gujarati Language in six months, on the Ollendorfian System. 
With Appendix containing a Synopsis of the Active, Irregular, Passive, 
Causative, Deponent, and Idiomatic Verbs; List of Adverbs, Prepositions. 
Interjections, Fractions; Conjunctions; and Numbers; Names of the Days and 
Months, and Degrees of Relationships; Rules for Gender; Grammatical Terms, 
Prefixes, Affixes; Matthew V-VII, with interlinear Transcript and Version, 
Popular Proverbs, etc. By Robert Young, F.E.S.L.. Author of Various Works 
in the Semetie and Indo-European Languages. With a Key for Private 
Study, Rs. 7-8; without Key Rs. 5. 

HINDUSTANI SIMPLIFIED. — By the late S. B. Syed, Munshi. 
Y. M. C. A., Bombay. Sixth Edition Rs. 3-8. 

SIXTY YEARS OF INDl.AN FINANCE.-By K. T. Shah. B. A., B. Sc. 
(Lond.), Professor of Economics, Bombay University. Rs. 10. 

THE WEALTH AND TAXABLE CAPACITY OF INDIA:-By Prof. K. T. 
Shah, B. A., B. Sc. (Lond.), and K. J. Khambatta, M. A., Sir P. M. Mehta 
Research Scholar, University of Bombay. Rs. 10. 

BALADITYA. — A historical Romance of Ancient India. By A. S. P. 
Ayyar, M.A. (Oxon.), I.C.S,, Author of “Indian After-Dinner Stories,” etc. 
Price Rs. 4. ^ 
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